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I will frame a work of fiction upon notorious fact, so that anybody shall’think he can do the same; shall 
labor and toil, attempting the same, and fail—such is the power of sequence and connection in writing. 
Horace: Art oF Pogrry. 
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CHAPTER I. 


ILLSBOROUGH and its outlying suburbs make bricks by the million, 
spin and weave both wool and cotton, forge in steel from the finest need- 
le up to a ship’s armor, and so add considerably to the kingdom’s wealth. 

But industry so vast, working by steam, on a limited space, has been fatal to 
beauty: Hillsborough, though built on one of the loveliest sites in England, is 
perhaps the most hideous town in creation. All ups and downs and back slums. 
Not one of its wriggling, broken-backed streets has handsome shops in an un- 
broken row. Houses seem to have battled in the air, and stuck wherever they 
tumbled down dead out of the mélée. But worst of all, the city is pockmarked 
with public houses, and bristles with high round chimneys. These are not con- 
fined to a locality, but stuck all over the place like cloves in an orange. They 
defy the law, and belch forth massy volumes of black smoke, that hang like acres 
of crape over the place, and veil the sun and the blue sky even in the brightest 
day. But in a fog—why, the air of Hillsborough looks a thing to plough, if you 
want a dirty job. 

More than one crystal stream runs sparkling down the valleys, and enters 
the town; but they soon get defiled, and creep through it heavily charged with 
dyes, clogged with putridity, and bubbling with poisonous gases, till at last they 
turn to mere ink, stink, and malaria, and people the churchyards as they crawl. 

This infernal city, whose water is blacking, and whose air is coal, lies in a 
basin of delight and beauty: noble slopes, broad valleys, watered by rivers and 
brooks of singular beauty, and fringed by fair woods in places; and, eastward, 
the hills rise into mountains, and among them towers Cairnhope, striped with 
silver rills, and violet in the setting sun. 

Cairnhope is a forked mountain, with a bosom of purple heather and a craggy 
head. Between its forks stood, at the period of my story, a great curiosity ; 
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which merits description on its own account, and also as the scene of curious 
incidents to come. 

It was a deserted church. The walls were pierced with arrow-slits, through 
which the original worshippers had sent many a deadly shaft in defence of their 
women and cattle, collected within the sacred edifice at the first news of marau- 
ders coming. 

Built up among the heathery hills in times of war and trouble, it had outlived 
its uses. Its people had long ago gone down into the fruitful valley, and raised 
another church in their midst, and left this old house of God alone, and silent 
as the tombs of their forefathers that lay around it. 

It was no ruin, though on the road to decay. One of the side walls was 
much lower than the other, and the roof had two great waves, and was heavily 
clothed, in natural patterns, with velvet moss, and sprinkled all over with bright 
amber lichen : a few tiles had slipped off in two places, and showed the rafters 
brown with time and weather: but the structure was solid and sound; the fallen 
tiles lay undisturbed beneath the eaves; not a brick, not a beam, not a grave- 
stone had been stolen, not even to build the new church: of the diamond panes 
full half remained ; the stone font was still in its place, with its Gothic cover, 
richly carved ; and four brasses reposed in the chancel, one of them loose in its 
bed. 

What had caused the church to be deserted had kept it from being desecra- 
ted; it was clean out of the way. No gipsy or vagrant ever slept there, and 
even the boys of the village kept their distance. Nothing would have pleased 
them better than to break the sacred windows time had spared, and defile the 
graves of their forefathers with pitch-farthing and other arts; but it was three 
miles off, and there was a lion in the way: they must pass in sight of Squire 
Raby’s house ; and, whenever they had tried it, he and his groom had followed 
them on swift horses that could jump as well as gallop, had caught them in the 
churchyard, and lashed them heartily; and the same night notice to quit had 
been given to their parents, who were all Mr. Raby’s weekly tenants ; and this 
had led to a compromise and flagellation, 2. 

Once or twice every summer a more insidious foe approached. Some little 
party of tourists, including a lady, who sketched in water and never finished 
anything, would hear of the old church, and wander up to it. But Mr. Raby’s 
trusty groom was sure to be after them, with orders to keep by them, under 
guise of triendship, and tell them outrageous figments, and see that they de- 
molished not, stole not, sculptured not. 

All this was odd enough in itself, but it astonished nobody who knew Mr. 
Raby. His father and predecessor had guarded the old church religiously in 
his day, and was buried in it, by his own orders ; and, as for Guy Raby himself, 
what wonder he respected it, since his own mind, like that old church, was out 
of date, and a relic of the past? 

An antique Tory squire, nursed in expiring Jacobitism, and cradled in the 
pride of race; educated at Oxford, well read in books, versed in county busi- 
ness, and acquainted with trade and commerce; yet pufféd up with aristocratic 
notions, and hugging the very prejudices our nobility are getting rid of—as fast 
as the vulgar will let them. 

He had a sovereign contempt for tradespeople, and especially for manufac- 
turers. Any one of those numerous disputes between masters and mechanics, 
which distinguish British industry, might have been safely referred to him, for 
he abhorred and despised them both with strict impartiality. 
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The lingering beams of a bright December day still gilded the moss-clad 
roof of that deserted church, and flamed on its broken panes, when a young 
man came galloping toward it, from Hillsborough, on one of those powerful 
horses common in that district. 

He came so swiftly and so direct, that, ere the sun had been down twenty 
minutes, he and his smoking horse had reached a winding gorge about three 
furlongs from the church. Here, however, the bridle-road, which had hitherto 
served his turn across the moor, turned off sharply toward the village of Cairn- 
hope, and the horse had to pick his way over heather, and bog, and great loose 
stones. He lowered his nose, and hesitated more than once. But the rein was 
loose upon his neck, and he was left to take his time. He had also his own tracks 
to guide him in places, for this was by no means his first visit; and he managed 
so well, that at last he got safe toa mountain stream which gurgled past the 
north side of the churchyard; he went cautiously through the water, and then 
his rider gathered up the reins, stuck in the spurs, and put him at a part of the 
wall where the moonlight showed a considerable breach. The good horse rose 
to it, and cleared it, with a foot to spare; and the invader landed in the sacred 
precincts unobserved, for the road he had come by was not visible from Raby 
House, nor indeed was the church itself. 

He was of swarthy complexion, dressed in a plain suit of tweed, well made, 
and neither new nor old. His hat was of the newest fashion, and glossy. He 
had no gloves on. 

He dismounted, and led his horse to the porch. He took from his pocket a 
large glittering key and unlocked the church door ; then gave his horse a smack 
on the quarter. That sagacious animal walked into the church directly, and his 
iron hoofs rang strangely as he paced over the brick floor of the aisle, and made 
his way under the echoing vault, up to the very altar ; for near it was the vestry- 
chest, and in that chest his corn. 

The young man also entered the church ; but soon came out again with a 
leathern bucket in his hand. He then went round the church, and was busily 
employed for a considerable time. 

He returned to the porch, carried his bucket in, and locked the door, leaving 
the key inside. : 


That night Abel Eaves, a shepherd, was led by his dog, in search of a strayed 
sheep, to a place rarely trodden by the foot of man or beast, viz., the west side 
of Cairnhope Peak. He came home pale and disturbed, and sat by the fireside 
in dead silence. “What ails thee, my man ?” said Janet, his wife ; “‘and there’s 
the very dog keeps a whimpering.” 

“What ails us, wife? Pincher and me? We have seen summat.” 

“What was it ?” inquired the woman, suddenly lowering her voice. 

“ Cairnhope old church all o’ fire inside.” 

“ Bless us and save us !” said Janet, in a whisper. 

“ And the fire it did come and go as if hell was a blowing at it. One while 
the windows was a dull red like, and the next they did flare so, I thought it 
would all burst out ina blaze. And so ’twould, but, bless your heart, their 
heads ha’n’t ached this hundred year and more, as lighted that there devilish 
fire.” 

He paused a moment, then said, with sudden gravity and resignation, and 
even a sort of half business-like air, “ Wife, ye may make my shroud, and sew 
it and all ; but I wouldn’t buy the stuff of Bess Crummles ; she is an ill-tongued 
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woman, and came near making mischief between you and me last Lammermay 
as ever was.” 

“ Shroud!” cried Mrs. Eaves, getting seriously alarmed. ‘“ Why, Abel, what 
is Cairnhope old church to you? You were born in another parish.” 

Abel slapped his thigh. “ Ay, lass, and another county, if ye go tu that.” 
And his countenance brightened suddenly. 

“ And, as for me,” continued Janet, “I’m Cairnhope ; but my mother came 
from Morpeth, a widdy ; and she lies within a hundred yards of where I sit a 
talking to thee. There’s none of my kin laid in old Cairnhope churchyard. 
Warning ’s not for thee, nor me, nor yet for our Jock. Eh, lad, it will be for Squire 
Raby. His father lies up there, and so.do all his folk. Put on thy hat this min- 
ute, and I’ll hood myself, and we’ll go up to Raby Hall, and tell Squire.” 

Abel objected to that, and intimated that his own fireside was particularly 
inviting to a man who had seen diabolical fires that came and went, and shone 
through the very stones and mortar of a dead church. 

“ Nay, but,” said Janet, “they sort ’o warnings are not to be slighted neither. 
We must put it off on to Squire, or I shall sleep none this night.” 

They went up, hand in hand, and often looked askant upon the road. 

When they got to the Hall, they asked to see Mr. Raby. After some demur 
they were admitted to his presence, and found him alone, so far as they could 
judge by the naked eye ; but, as they arrived there, charged to the muzzle with 
superstition, the room presented to their minds some appearances at variance 
with this seeming solitude. Several plates were set as if for guests, and the 
table groaned, and the huge sideboard blazed with old silver. The Squire him- 
self was in full costume, and on his bosom gleamed two orders bestowed upon 
his ancestors by James III. and Charles III. In other respects he was rather 
innocuous, being confined to his chair by an attack of gout, and in the act of sip- 
ping the superannuated compound that had given it to him—port. Nevertheless, 
his light hair, dark eyebrows, and black eyes, awed them, and co-operated with 
his brilliant costume and the other signs of company, to make them wish them- 
selves at the top of Cairnhope Peak. However, they were in for it, and told 
their tale, but in tremulous tones and a low deprecating voice, so that if the room 
should happen to be infested with invisible grandees from the other world, their 
attention might not be roused unnecessarily. 

Mr. Raby listened with admirable gravity ; then fixed his eyes on the pair, in 
silence ; and then said, in a tone so solemn it was almost sepulchral, “ This very 
day, nearly a century and a half ago, Sir Richard Raby was beheaded for being 
true to his rightful king—” ‘“ Eh, dear, poor gentleman! so now a walks.” It 
was Janet who edged in this— 

“ And,” continued the gentleman, loftily ignoring the comment, “they say 
that on this night such of the Rabys as died Catholics hold high mass in the 
church, and the ladies walk three times round the churchyard ; twice with their 
veils down, once with bare faces, and great eyes that glitter like stars.” 

“| wouldn’t like to see the jades,” quavered Abel: “their ladyships I mean, 
axing their pardon.” 

“ Nor I!” said Janet, with a great shudder. 

“It would not be good for you,” suggested the Squire ; “ for the first glance 
from those dead and glittering eyes strikes any person of the lower orders dumb; 
the second, blind ; the third, dead. So I’m informed. Therefore—/et me advise 
you never to go near Cairnhope old church at night.” 

“ Not I, sir,” said the simple woman. 
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“Nor your children: unless you are very tired of them.” 

“ Heaven forbid, sir! But oh, sir, we thought it might be a warning like.” 

“To whom?” 

“Why, sir, th’ old Squire lies there ; and heaps more of your folk; and so 
Abel here was afear’d—but you are the best judge ; we be no scholars. Th’ old 
church warn’t red-hot from eend to eend for nought ; that’s certain.” 

“ Oh, it is me you came to warn?” said Raby, and his lip curled. 

“ Well, sir” (mellifluously), “we thought you had the best right to know.” 

“ My good woman,” said the warned, “I shall die when my time comes. But 
I shall not hurry myself, for all the gentlemen in Paradise nor all the blackguards 
upon earth.” 

He spake, and sipped his port with one hand, and waved them superbly back 
to their village with the other. 

But, when they were gone, he pondered. 

And the more he pondered, the farther he got from the prosaic but singular 


fact. 


CHAPTER II. 


In the old oak dining-room, where the above colloquy took place, hung a 
series of family portraits. One was of a lovely girl with oval face, olive com- 
plexion, and large dark tender eyes: and this was the gem of the whole collec- 
tion ; but it conferred but little pleasure on the spectator, owing to a trivial cir- 
cumstance—it was turned with its face to the wall ; and all that met the inquiring 
eye was an inscription on the canvas, not intended to be laudatory. 

This beauty, with her back to creation, was Edith Raby, Guy’s sister. 

During their father’s lifetime she was petted and allowed her own way. Hills- 
borough, odious to her brother, was, naturally, very attractive to her, and she 
often rode into the town to shop and chat with her friends, and often stayed a day 
or two in it, especially with a Mrs. Manton, wife of a wealthy manufacturer. 

Guy merely sneered at her, her friends, and her tastes, till he suddenly dis- 
covered that she had fermed an attachment to one of the obnoxious class, Mr. 
James Little, a great contract builder. He was too shocked at first to vent his 
anger. He turned pale, and could hardly speak ; and the poor girl’s bosom began 
to quake. 

But Guy’s opposition went no farther than cold aversion to the intimacy—until 
his father died. Then, though but a year older than Edith, he assumed authority, 
and, as head of the house, forbade the connection. At the same time he told 
her he should not object, under the circumstances, to her marrying Dr. Amboyne, 
a rising physician and a man of good family, who loved her sincerely and had 
shown his love plainly before ever Mr, Little was heard of. 

Edith tried to soften her brother ; but he was resolute, and said Raby Hall 
should never be an appendage to a workshop. Sooner than that, he would set- 
tle it on his cousin Richard, a gentleman he abhorred, and never called, either to 
his face or behind his back, by any other name than “ Dissolute Dick.” 

Then Edith became very unhappy, and temporized more or less, till her lover, 
who had shown considerable forbearance, lost patience at last, and said she must 
either have no spirit, or no true affection for him. 

Then came a month or two of misery, the tender clinging nature of the girl 
being averse to detach itself from either of these two persons. She loved them 
both with an affection she could have so easily reconciled, if they would only 
have allowed her. 
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And it all ended according to Nature. She came of age, plucked up a spirit, 
and married Mr. James Little. 

Her brother declined to be present at the wedding ; but, as soon as she re- 
turned from her tour, and settled in Hillsborough, he sent his groom with a cold, 
civil note, reminding her that their father had settled nineteen hundred pounds on 
her, for her separate use, with remainder to her children, if any ; that he and Mr. 
Graham were the trustees of this small fund ; that they had invested it according 
to the provisions of the settlement, in a first mortgage on land ; and informing 
her that half a year’s interest at 4 1-2 per cent. was due, which it was his duty 
to pay into her own hand and no other person’s ; she would therefore oblige him 
by receiving the inclosed check, and signing the inclosed receipt. 

The receipt came back signed, and with it a few gentle lines, “ hoping that, in 
time, he would forgive her, and bestow on her what she needed and valued more 
than money ; her own brother’s, her only brother’s affection.” 

On receiving this, his eyes were suddenly moist, and he actually groaned. 
“A lady, every inch!” he said ; “ yet she has gone and married a bricklayer.” 

Well, blood is thicker than water, and in a few years they were pretty good 
friends again, though they saw but little of one another, meeting only in Hills- 
borough, which Guy hated, and never drove into now, without what he called his 
antidotes: a Bible and a bottle of lavender-water. It was his humor to read 
the one and sprinkle the other, as soon as ever he got within the circle of the 
smoky trades. 

When Edith’s little boy was nine years old, and much admired for his quick- 
ness and love of learning, and of making walking-stick heads and ladies’ work- 
boxes, Mr. Little’s prosperity received a severe check, and through his own 
fault. He speculated largely in building villas, overdid the markei, and got 
crippled. He had contracts uncompleted, and was liable to penalties ; and at 
last saw himself the nominal possessor of a brick wilderness, but on the verge 
of ruin for want of cash. 

He tried every other resource first ; but at last he came to his wife, to bor- 
row her £1,900. The security he offered was a mortgage on twelve carcasses or 
houses, the bare walls and roofs of which were built. 

Mrs. Little wrote at once to Mr. Raby for her money. 

Instead of lending the trust-money hastily, Raby submitted the proposal to 
his solicitor, and that gentleman soon discovered the vaunted security was a 
second mortgage, with interest overdue on the first; and so he told Guy, who 
then merely remarked, “1 expected as much. When had a tradesman any 
sense of honor in money matters? This one would cheat his very wife and 
child.” 

He declined the proposal, in two words, “ Rotten security !” 

Then Mr. James Little found another security that looked very plausible, 
and primed his wife with arguments, and she implored Guy to call and talk it 
over with them both. 

He came that very afternoon, and brought his father’s will. 

Then Edith offered the security, and tried to convey to the trustee her full 
belief that it was undeniable. 

Guy picked terrible holes in it, and read their father’s will, confining the 
funds to consols, or a first mortgage on land. “ You take the money on these 
conditions: it is almost as improper of you to wish to evade them, as it would 
Le of me to assist you. And then there is your child; I am bound in honor not 
to risk his little fortune. See, here’s my signature to that.” 
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“My child!” cried Edith. “When he comes of age, I’ll go on my knees to 
him and say, ‘ My darling, I borrowed your money to save your father’s credit.’ 
And my darling will throw his arms round me, and forgive me.” 

“Simpleton!” said Guy. “And how about your daughters and their hus- 
bands? And their husbands’ solicitors? Will they throw their arms round 
your neck, and break forth into twaddle? No! I have made inquiries. Your 
husband’s affairs are desperate. I won’t throw your money into his well; and 
you will both live to thank me for seeing clearer than you do, and saving this 
£1,900 for you and yours.” 

James Little had writhed in his chair for some time; he now cried out 
wildly, ‘* Edith, you shall demean yourself no more. He always hated me: and 
now let him have his will, and seal my dishonor and my ruin. Oblige me by 
leaving my house, Mr. Raby.” 

“Oh, no, James !” cried Edith, trembling, and shocked at this affront. 

But Guy rose like a tower. “I’ve noticed this trait in all tradespeople,” 
said he grimly. ‘“ They are obsequious to a gentleman so long as they hope to 
get the better of him; but, the moment they find it impossible to overreach 
him, they insult him.” And with this he stalked out of the house. 

“ Oh, my poor James, how could you ?”’ said Edith. 

“Forgive me,” said he, quietly. “It is all over. That was our last 
chance.” 

Guy Raby walked down the street, stung to the quick. He went straight to 
his solicitor and arranged to borrow £1,900 on his own property. “ For,” said 
he, “ I'll show them both how little a snob can understand a gentleman. I 
won’t tamper with her son’s money, but I’ll give her my own to throw into his 
weil. Confound him! why did she ever marry him?” 

When the business was virtually settled, he came back to the house in great 
haste. 


Meantime Mr. James Little went up to his dressing-room, as usual, to dress 
for dinner; but he remained there so long that, at last, Mrs. Little sent her 
maid to tell him dinner was ready: 

The girl had hardly reached the top of the stairs, when she gave a terrible 
scream that rang through the whole house. 

Mrs. Little rushed up stairs, and found her clinging to the banisters, and 
pointing at the floor, with eyes protruding and full of horror. Her candlestick 
had fallen from her benumbed hand; but the hall-lamp revealed what her finger 
was quivering and pointing at; a dark fluid trickling slowly out into the lobby 
from beneath the bed-room door. 

It was blood. 

The room was burst into, and the wretched tottering wife, hanging upon her 
sobbing servants, found her lover, her husband, her child’s father, lying on the 
floor, dead by his own hand—stone dead. A terrible sight for strangers to see ; 
but for her, what words can even shadow the horror of it ! 

I drop the veil on her wild bursts of agony, and piteous appeals to him who 
could not hear her cries. 

The gaping wound that let out that precious life, her eye never ceased to see 
it, nor her own heart to bleed with it, while she lived. 


She was gently dragged away, and supported down to another room. Doc- 
tor Amboyne came and did what he could for her; and that was—nothing. 
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At this time she seemed stupefied. But, when Guy came beaming into the 
room to tell her he had got her the money, a terrible scene occurred. The 
bereaved wife uttered a miserable scream at sight of him, and swooned away 
directly. 

The maids gathered round her, laid her down, and cut her stays, and told 
Guy the terrible tidings, in broken whispers, over her insensible body. 

He rose to his feet horrified. He began to gasp and sob. And he yearned 
to say something to comfort her. At that moment his house, his heart, and all 
he had were hers. 

But, as soon as she came to herself, and caught sight of him, she screamed 
out, “Oh, the sight of him! the sight of him!” and swooned away again. 

Then the women pushed him out of the room, and he went away with uneven 
steps and sick at heart. 

He shut himself up in Raby Hall, and felt very sad and remorseful. He di- 
rected his solicitor to render Mrs. Little every assistance, and supply her with 
funds. But these good offices were respectfully declined by Mr. Joseph Little, 
the brother of the deceased, who had come from Birmingham to conduct the 
funeral and settle other matters. 

Mr. Joseph Little was known to be a small master-cutler, who had risen from 
a workman, and even now put blades and handles together with his own hands, 
at odd times, though he had long ceased to forge or grind. 

Mr. Raby drew in haughtily at this interference. 

It soon transpired that Mr. James Little had died hopelessly insolvent, and 
the £1,900 would really have been ingulfed. 

Raby waited for this fact to sink into his sister’s mind ; and then one day 
nature tugged so at his heart-strings, that he dashed off a warm letter beginning 
—* My poor Edith, let bygones be bygones,” and inviting her and her boy to 
live with him at Raby Hall. 

The heart-broken widow sent back a reply, in a handwriting scarcely recog- 
nizable as hers. Instead of her usual precise and delicate hand, the letters 
were large, tremulous, and straggling, and the lines slanted downward. 


“ Write to me, speak to me, no more. For pity’s sake let me forget there is 
a man in the world who is my brother and his murderer. 
“ EpITH.” 


Guy opened this letter with a hopeful face, and turned pale as ashes at the 
contents. 

But his conscience was clear, and his spirit high. ‘“ Unjust idiot!” he mut- 
tered, and locked her letter up in his desk. 

Next morning he received a letter from Joseph Little, in a clear, stiff, per- 
pendicular writing : 


“S1r: I find my sister-in-law wrote you, yesterday, a harsh letter, which I do 
not approve ; and have told her as much. Deceased’s affairs were irretrievable, 
and I blame no other man for his rash act, which may God forgive! As to 
your kind and generous invitation, it deserves her gratitude; but Mrs. Little 
and myself have mingled our tears together over my poor brother’s grave, and 
now we do not care to part. Before your esteemed favor came to hand, it had 
been settled she should leave this sad neighborhood and keep my house at Bir- 
mingham, where she will meet with due respect. I am only a small tradesman ; 
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but I can pay my debts, and keep the pot boiling. Will teach the boy some 
good trade, and make him a useful member of society, if I am spared. 
“T am, sir, 
“ Yours respectfully, 
“ JosEPH LITTLE.” 


“S1r,—I beg to acknowledge, with thanks, your respectable letter. 

“ As all direct communication between Mrs. James Little and myself is at an 
end, oblige me with your address in Birmingham, that I may remit to you, half- 
yearly, as her agent, the small sum that has escaped bricks and mortar. 

“When her son comes of age, she will probably forgive me for declining to 
defraud him of his patrimony. 

“ But it will be too late; for I shall never forgive her, alive or dead. 

“T am, sir, 
“Your obedient servant, 
“ Guy Rasy.” 


When he had posted this letter he turned Edith’s picture to the wall, and 
wrote on the canvas— 


“ GONE INTO TRADE.” 


He sent for his attorney, made a new will, and bequeathed his land, houses, 
goods and chattels, to Dissolute Dick and his heirs forever. 


CHAPTER III. 


THE sorrowful widow was so fond of her little Henry, and the uncertainty of 
life was so burnt into her now, that she could hardly bear him out of her sight. 
Yet her love was of the true maternal stamp; not childish and self-indulgent. 
She kept him from school, for fear he should be brought home dead to her ; but 
she gave her own mind with zeal to educate him. Nor was she unqualified. If 
she had less learning than schoolmasters, she knew better how to communicate 
what she did not know to a budding mind. She taught him to read fluently, and 
to write beautifully ; and she coaxed him, as only a woman can, over the dry ele- 
ments of music and arithmetic. She also taught him dancing and deportment, 
and to sew ona button. He wasa quick boy at nearly everything, but, when 
he was fourteen, his true genius went a-head of his mere talents: he showed a 
heaven-born gift for—carving in wood. This pleased Joseph Little hugely, and 
he fostered it judiciously. 

The boy worked, and thought, and in time arrived at such delicacies of execu- 
tion, he became discontented with the humdrum tools then current. “Then 
learn to make your own, boy,” cried Joseph Little, joyfully ; and so initiated him 
into the whole mystery of hardening, torging, grinding, handle-making, and cut- 
lery and Henry, young and enthusiastic, took his turn at them all in right down 
earnest. 

At twenty, he had sold many a piece of delicate carving, and could make 
graving tools incomparably superior to any he could buy ; and, for his age, was 
an accomplished mechanic. 

Joseph Little went the way of all flesh. 

They mourned and missed him; and, at Henry’s earnest request, his mother 
disposed of the plant, and went with him to London. 
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Then the battle of life began. He was a long time out of employment, and 
they both lived on his mother’s little fortune. 

But Henry was never idle. He set upa little forge hard by, and worked at it 
by day, and at night he would often sit carving, while his mother read to him, 
and said he, “ Mother, I’ll never rest till I can carve the bloom upon a plum.” 

Not to dwell on the process, the final result was this. He rose at last to emi- 
nence as a carver ; but as an inventor, forger, and handle-maker of carving tools, 
he had no rival in England. 

Having with great labor, patience, and skill, completed a masterpiece of 
carving, (there were plums with the bloom on, and other incredibles,) and also a 
set of carving tools equally exquisite in their way, he got a popular tradesman to 
exhibit both the work and the tools in his window, on a huge silver salver. 

The thing made a good deal of noise in the trade, and drew many spectators 
to the shop window. 

One day Mr. Cheetham, a master-cutler, stood in admiration before the tools, 
and saw his way to coin the workman. 

This Cheetham was an able man, and said to himself, “1I’ll nail him for Hills- 
borough, directly. London musn’t have a hand that can beat us at anything in 
our line.” 

He found Henry out, and offered him constant employment, as a forger and 
cutler of carving tools, at £4 per week. 

Henry’s black eyes sparkled, but he restrained himself. ‘“That’s to be 
thought of. I must speak to my old lady. She is not at home just now.” 

He did speak to her, and she put her two hands together and said, “ Hills- 
borough! O, Henry!” and the tears stood in her eyes directly. 

“ Well, don’t fret,” said he: “it is only saying no.” 

So when Mr. Cheetham called again for the reply, Henry declined, with 
thanks. On this, Mr. Cheetham never moved, but smiled, and offered him £6 
per week, and his journey free. 

Henry went into another room, and argued the matter. “Come, mother, he 
is up to £6 a week now; and that is every shilling I’m worth; and, when I get 
an apprentice, it will be £9 clear to us.” 

“The sight of the place!” objected Mrs. Little, hiding her face in her hands 
instinctively. 

He kissed her, and talked good manly sense to her, and begged her to have 
more courage. 

She was little able to deny him, and she consented; but cried, out of his 
sight, a good many times about it. 

As for Henry, strong in the consciousness of power and skill, he felt glad he 
was going to Hillsborough. “ Many a workman has risen to the top of the tree 
in that place,” said he. ‘“ Why, this very Cheetham was grinding saws in a 
water-wheel ten years ago, I’ve heard Uncle Joe say. Come, mother, don’t you 
be a baby! I’ll settle you in a cottage outside the smoke ; you shall make a pal- 
ace of it; and we'll rise in the very town where we fell, and friends and foes 
shall see us.” 

Mr. Cheetham purchased both the carving and the tools to exhibit in Hills- 
borough ; and the purchase-money, less a heavy commission, was paid to Henry. 
He showed Mrs. Little thirty pounds, and helped her pack up; and next day 
they reached Hillsborough by train. j 

Henry took a close cab, and carried his mother off to the suburbs in search 
of a lodging. She wore a thick veil, and laid her head on her son’s shoulder, and 
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held his brown though elegant hand with her white fingers, that quivered a little 
as she passed through the well-known streets. 

As for Henry, he felt quite triumphant and grand, and consoled her in an off- 
hand, hearty way. “Come, cheer up, and face the music. They have all for- 
gotten you by this time, and, when they do see you again, you shall be as good 
as the best of them. I don’t drink, and I’ve got a trade all to myself here, and 
I’d rather make my fortune in this town than any other: and, mother, you have 
been a good friend to me ; I won’t ever marry till I have done you justice, and 
made you the queen of this very town.” 

And so he rattled on, in such high spirits, that the great thing began to 
smile with motherly love and pride through her tears, ere they found a lodging. 

Next day to the works, and there the foreman showed him a small forge on 
the ground floor, and a vacant room above to make his handles in and put the 
tools together : the blades were to be ground, whetted, and finished by cheaper 
hands. 

A quick-eared grinder soon came up to them, and said roughly, “ Ain’t we to 
wet new forge ?” 

“ They want their drink out of you,” said the foreman ; and whispered, in 
great anxiety, “ Don’t say no, or you might as well work in a wasp’s nest as here.” 

“ All right.” said Henry, cheerfully. “I’m no drinker myself, but I'll stand 
what is customary.” 

“ That is right,” said Foreman Bayne. “’Twill cost you fifteen shillings. 
But Peace is cheap at as many guineas.” 

The word was given, and every man who worked on the same floor with Henry 
turned out to drink at his expense, and left off work fora good hour. With some 
exceptions they were a rough lot, and showed little friendliness or good-humor 
over it. One even threw out a hint that no cockney forges were wanted in Hills- 
borough. But another took him up and said, “ Maybe not; but you are not 
much of a man to drink his liquor and grudge him his bread.” 

After this waste of time and money, Henry went back to the works, and a 
workman told him, rather sulkily, he was wanted in the foreman’s office. 

He went in, and there was a lovely girl of eighteen, who looked at him with 
undisguised curiosity, and addressed him thus: “ Sir, is it you that carve wood 
so beautifully ?” 

Henry blushed, and hesitated ; and that made the young lady blush herself a 
very little, and she said, “ 1 wished to take lessons in carving.” Then, as he did not 
reply, she turned to Mr. Bayne. “ But perhaps he objects to teach other people ?” 

“ We should object to his teaching other workmen,” said the foreman; 
“but,” turning to Henry, “there is no harm in your giving her a lesson or two, 
after hours. You will want a set of the tools, miss ?” 

“Of course I shall. Please put them into the carriage ; and—when will he 
come and teach me, 1 wonder? for I am wild to begin.” 

Henry said he could come Saturday afternoon, or Monday morning early. 

“Whichever you please,” said the lady, and put down her card on the desk ; 
then tripped away to her carriage, leaving Henry charmed with her beauty and 
ease. 

He went home to his mother, and told her he was to give lessons to the 
handsomest young lady he had ever seen. “She has bought the specimen 
tools, too; so I must forge some more, and lose no time about it.” 

“Who is she, I wonder ?” : 

“Here is her card. ‘Miss Carden, Woodbine Villa, Heath Hill.’ ” 
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“Carden!” said the widow. Then, after a moment’s thought, “Oh, Henry, 
don’t go near them. Ah,I knew how it would be. Hillsborough is not like 
London. You can’t be long hid in it.” * 

“Why, what is the matter?” said Henry. “Deo you know the lady ?” 

“Oh, yes. Her papa is director of an insurance company in London. I re- 
member her being born very well. The very day she was christened—her name 
is Grace—you were six years old, and I took you to her christening ; and oh, 
Harry, my brother is her godfather. Don’t you go near that Grace Carden; 
don’t visit any one that knew us in better days.” 

“Why, what have we to be ashamed of?” said Henry. “’Tisn’t as if we 
sat twiddling our thumbs and howling ‘we have seen better days.’ And ’tisn’t 
as if we asked favors of anybody. For my part I don’t care who knows I am 
here, and can make three hundred a year with my own hands and wrong no man. 
I’d rather be a good workman in wood and steel than an arrogant old fool like 
your b——. No, I won’t own him for yours or mine either—call him Raby. 
Well, I wouldn’t change places with him, or any of his sort; I’m a British 
workman, and worth a dozen Rabys—useless scum !” 

“That you are, dear; so don’t demean yourself to give any of them lessons. 
Her godfather would be sure to hear of it.” 

“ Well, I won’t, to please you. But you have no more pluck than a chicken 
—begging your pardon, mother.” 

“No, dear,” said Mrs. Little, humbly, quite content to gain her point and 
lose her reputation for pluck ; if any. 

Henry worked regularly, and fast, and well; and in less than a fortnight a 
new set of his carving tools were on view in Hillsborough, and another in 
London ; for it was part of Mr. Cheetham’s strategy to get all the London or- 
ders, and even make London believe that these superior instruments had origi- 
nated in Hillsborough. 

One day Miss Carden called, and saw Bayne in the office. Her vivid fea- 
tures wore an expression of vexation, and she complained to him that the wood- 
carver had never been near her. 

Bayne was surprised at that ; but he was a man who always allayed irritation 
on the spot. ‘“ Rely on it, there’s some reason,” said he. “ Perhaps he has not 
got settled. I'll go for him directly.” 

“Thank you,” said the young lady. Then, in the same breath, “ No, take me 
to him, and perhaps we may catch him carving—cross thing!” 

Bayne assented, cheerfully, and led the way across a yard, and up a dirty 
stone stair, which, solid as it was, vibrated with the powerful machinery that 
steam was driving on every side of it. He opened a door suddenly, and Henry 
looked up from his work, and saw the invaders. 

He stared a little at first, and then got up and looked embarrassed and con- 
fused. 

“You did not keep your ‘word, sir,” said Grace, quietly. 

“No,” he muttered, and hung his head. 

He seemed so confused and ashamed that Bayne came to his assistance. 
“ The fact is, no workman Ifkes to do a hand’s-turn on Saturday afternoon. I 
think they would rather break Sunday than Saturday.” 

“Tt is not that,” said Henry, in a low voice. 

Grace heard him, but answered Mr. Bayne: “ Oh, dear, I wish I had known. 
I fear I have made an unreasonable request; for, of course, after working so 
hard all the week but then why did you let me purchase the tools to carve 
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with? Papa says they are very dear, Mr. Bayne. But that is what gentlemen 
always say if one buys anything that is really good. But, of course, they w#// 
be dear if I am not to be taught how to use them.” She then looked in Mr. 
Bayne’s face with an air of infantine simplicity: “ Would Mr. Cheetham take. 
them back, I wonder, under the circumstances ?” 

At this sly thrust, Bayne began to look anxious ; but Henry relieved uim the 
next moment by saying, in a sort of dogged way, “ There, there; I’ll come.” 
He added, after a pause, “1 will give you six lessons, if you like.” 

“1 shall be so much obliged. When will you come, sir?” 

“ Next Saturday, at three o’clock.” 

“J shall be sure to be at home, sir.” 

She then said something polite about not disturbing him further, and van- 
ished with an arch smile of pleasure and victory, that disclosed a row of exqui- 
site white teeth, and haunted Henry Little for many a day after. 

He told his mother what had happened, and showed so much mortified pride 
that she no longer dissuaded him from keeping his word. “Only pray don’t tell 
her your name,” said she. 

“ Well, but what am I to do if she asks it ?” 

“ Say Thompson, or Johnson, or anything you like, except Little.” 

This request roused Henry’s bile. “What, am I a criminal to deny my 
name? And how shall I look, if I go and give her a false name, and then she 
comes to Bayne and learns my right one? No, I’ll keep my name back, if I 
can ; but I'll never disown it. I’m not ashamed of it, if you are.” 

This reduced poor Mrs. Little to silence, followed, in due course, by a few 
meek, clandestine tears. 

Henry put on his new tweed suit, and hat, and went up to the villa. He an- 
nounced himself as the workman from Cheetham’s ; and the footman, who had 
probably his orders, ushered him into the drawing-room at once. There he 
found Grace Carden seated, reading, and a young woman sewing at a respectful 
distance. This pair were types—Grace of a young English gentlewoman, and 
Jael Dence of a villager by unbroken descent. Grace was tall, supple, and ser- 
pentine, yet not thin ; Jael was robust and ample, without being fat; she was of 
the same height, though Grace looked the taller. Grace had dark brown eyes 
and light brown hair ; and her blooming cheek and bewitching mouth shone with 
expression so varied, yet vivid, and always appropriate to the occasion, grave or 
gay, playful or dignified, that her countenance made artificial faces, and giggling- 
in-the-wrong-place faces, painfully ridiculous. As for such faces as Jael’s, it 
killed them on the spot, but that was all. Jael’s hair was reddish, and her full 
eyes were grey; she was freckled a little under the eyes; but the rest of her 
cheek full of rich, pure color, healthy, but not the least coarse ; and her neck an 
alabaster column. Hers was a meek, monotonous countenance; but with a cer- 
tain look of concentration. Altogether, a humble beauty of the old rural type ; 
healthy, cleanly, simple, candid, yet demure. 

Henry came in, and the young lady received him with a manner very different 
from that she had worn down at the works. She was polite, but rather stiff and 
dignified. 

He sat down at her request, and, wondering at himself, entered on the office 
of preceptor. He took up the carving tools, and explained the use of several ; 
then offered, by way of illustration, to work on something. 

“That will be the best way, much,” said Grace, quietly; but her eye spar- 
kled. 
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‘*T dare say there’s some lumber to be found in a great house like this.” 

“Lumber? why, there’s a large garret devoted to it. Jael, please take him 
to the lumber room.” 

Jael fixed her néedle in her work, and laid it down gently on a table near her, 
then rose and led the way to the lumber room. 

In that invaluable repository Henry soon found two old knobs lying on the 
ground (a four-poster had been wrecked hard by), and a piece of deal plank jut- 
ting out of a mass of things. He pulled hard at the plank ; but it was long, and 
so jammed in by miscellaneous articles, that he could not get it clear. 

Jael looked on demurely at his efforts for some time; then she suddenly 
seized the plank a little higher up. ‘“ Now, pull,” said she, and gave a tug like 
a young elephant: out came the plank directly, with a great rattle of dislocated 
lumber. 

“Well, you are a strong one,” said Henry. 

“Oh, one and one makes two, sir,” replied the vigorous damsel, modestly. 

“ That is true, but you threw your weight into it like a workman. Now hand 
me that rusty old saw, and I’ll cut off as much as we want.” 

While he was sawing off a piece of the plank, Jael stood and eyed him 
silently a-while. But presently her curiosity oozed out. “If you please, sir, be 
you really a working man?” 

“ Why, what else should I be?” was the answer, given rather brusquely. 

“ A great many gentlefolks comes here as is no better dressed nor you be.” 

“ Dress is no rule. Don’t you go and take me for a gentleman, or we shan’t 
agree. Wait till I’m as arrogant, and empty, and lazy as they are. I am a 
workman, and proud of it.” 

“Its nought to be ashamed on, that’s certain,” said Jael. “I’ve carried 
many a sack of grain up into our granary, and made a few hundred-weight of 
cheese and butter, besides house-work and farm-work. Bless your heart, I 
bayn’t idle when I be at home.” 

“ And pray where is your home?” asked Henry, looking up a moment, not 
that he cared one straw. 

“ If you please, sir, I do come from Cairnhope village. I’m old Nat Dence’s 
daughter. There’s two of us, and I’m the youngest. Squire sent me in here, 
because Miss said Hillsborough girls wasn’t altogether honest. She is a dear 
kind young lady ; but I do pine for home and the farm at times ; and frets about 
the young calves : they want so much looking after. And sister, she’s a-court- 
ing, and can’t give her mind to ’’em as should be. I'll carry the board for you, 
sir.” 

“ All right,” said Henry, carelessly; but, as they went along he thought to 
himself, “So a skilled workman passes for a gentleman with rustics: fancy 
that!” 

On their return to the drawing-room, Henry asked for a high wooden stool, 
or chair, and said it would be as well to pin some newspapers over the carpet. 
A high stool was soon got from the kitchen, and Jael went promptly down on 
her knees, and crawled about, pinning the newspapers in a large square. 

Henry stood apart, superior, and thought to himself, “So much for domes- 
tic servitude. What a position for a handsome girl—creeping about on all 
fours !” 

When all was ready, he drew some Arabesque forms with his pencil on the 
board. He then took an exquisite little saw he had invented for this work, and 
fell upon the board with a rapidity that, contrasted with his previous noncha- 
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lance, looked like fury. But he was one of your fast workmen. The lithe saw 
seemed to twist in his hand like a serpent, and in a very short time he had 
turned four feet of the board into open work. He finished the edges off with 
his cutting tools, and there was a transformation as complete as of linen cloth 
turned lace. 

Grace was delighted. “Shall I ever be able to do that ?” 

“In half aday. That’s not carving: that’s trickery. The tool does it all. 
Before I invented this saw, a good workman would have been a day over that; 
but now you can do it in half an hour, when you are master of the instrument. 
And now Ill show you honest work.” He took one of the knobs and examined 
it ; then sawed off a piece, and worked on the rest so cunningly with his various 
cutters, that it grew into a human face before their very eyes. He even indi- 
cated Jael Dence’s little flat cap by a means at once simple and ingenious. All 
the time he was working the women’s eyes literally absorbed him: only those 
of Grace flashed vivid curiosity, Jael’s open orbs were fixed with admiration and 
awe upon his supernatural cleverness. 

He now drew some more Arabesques on the remaining part of the board, 
and told Miss Carden she must follow those outlines with the saw, and he 
would examine her work on Monday morning. He then went off with a quick 
independent air, as one whose every minute was gold. 

“If you please, Miss,” said Jael, “is he a real working man, or only a gen- 
tleman as makes it his pass-time ?” 

“A gentleman! What an idea! Of course he is a working man. Buta 
very superior person.” 

“To be sure,” continued Jael, not quite convinced, “he don’t come up to 


Squire Raby ; but, dear heart, he have a grander way with him than most of 
the Hillsborough gentlefolks as calls here.” 
“ Nonsense !” said Grace, authoritatively. “ Look at his nails.” 


Henry came twice a week, and his pupil made remarkable progress. She 
was deferential, attentive, enthusiastic. 

By degrees the work led to a little conversation ; and that, in due course, 
expanded into a variety of subjects ; and the young lady, to her surprise, found 
her carver well read in History and Sciences, and severely accurate in his in- 
formation, whereas her own, though abundant, was rather loose. 

One day she expressed her surprise that he could have found time to be so 
clever with his fingers and yet cultivate his mind. 

“ Well,” said he, “ 1 was lucky enough to have a good mother. She taught 
me all she knew, and she gave me a taste for reading ; and that has been the 
making of me: kept me out of the public-house, for one thing.” 

“Ah! you were fortunate. I lost my mother, sir, when I was but eight 
years old.” 

“Oh, dear, that was a bad job,” said Henry, brusquely but kindly. 

“ A very bad job,” said Grace, smiling ; but the next moment she suddenly 
turned her fair head away and tears stole down her cheeks. 

Henry looked very sorry, and Jael, without moving, looked at Grace, and 
opened those sluices, her eyes, and two big drops of sympathy rolled down her 
comely face in a moment. 

That day, when young Little shut the street door of “ Woodbine Villa,” and 
stepped into the road, a sort of dull pain seemed to traverse his chest. It made 
his heart ache a little, this contrast of the sweet society he had left and the 
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smoky town toward which he now turned his face. He seemed to be ejected 
from Paradise for the next five days. It was Monday, yet he wished the next 
day was Saturday, and the intervening period could be swept away, so that he 
might be entering that soft Paradise instead of leaving it. 

And this sentiment, once rooted, grew rapidly in an aspiring nature, and a 
heart that had never yet entertained a serious passion. Now the fair head that 
bowed over the work so near him, the lovely hand he had so often to direct, and 
almost to guide, and all the other perfections of mind and body this enchanting 
girl possessed, crept in at his admiring eyes, and began to steal into his very 
veins, and fill him with soft complacency. His brusque manner dissolved away, 
and his voice became low and soft, whenever he was in her delicious presence. 
He spoke softly to Jael even, if Grace was there. The sturdy workman was en- 
thralled. 

Often he wondered at himself. Sometimes he felt alarmed at the strength of 
his passion and the direction it had taken. 

“What,” said’ he, “have I flirted with so many girls in my own way of life, 
and come away heart-whole, and now to fall in love with a gentlewoman, who 
would bid her footman show me the door if she knew of my presumption ! ” 

But these misgivings could neither cure him nor cow him. Let him only 
make money, and become a master instead of a workman, and then he would 
say to her, “I don’t value birth myself, but if you do, why, I am not come of 
workpeople.” 

He traced a plan with workmanlike precision: Profound discretion and self- 
restraint at “ Woodbine Villa ;” restless industry and stern self-denial in Hills- 
borough. 

After his day’s work he used to go straight to his mother. She gave him 
a cup of tea, and then they had their chat; and after that the sexes were in- 
verted, so to speak: the man carved fruit, and flowers, and dead woodcocks, the 
woman read the news and politics of the day, and the essays on labor and capi- 
tal, and any other articles not too flimsy to bear reading aloud to a man whose 
time was coin. (There was a free library in Hillsborough, and a mechanic 
could take out standard books and reviews.) Thus they passed the* evening 
hours agreeably, and usefully too, for Henry sucked in knowledge like a leech, 
and at the same time carved 'things that sold well in London. He had a strong 
inclination to open his heart about Miss Carden. Accordingly, one evening he 
said, “‘ She lost her mother when she was a child.” 

“ Who lost her mother?” asked Mrs. Little. 

“ Miss Carden,” said Henry, very softly. 

The tone was not lost on Mrs. Little’s fine and watchful ear; at least, her 
mind seized it a few seconds afterward. 

“ That is true,” said she. “Poor girl! I remember hearing of it. Henry, 
what is that to you? Don’t you trouble your head about that young lady, or she 
will trouble your heart. I wish you did not yo near her.” 

And then came question upon question, and vague maternal misgivings. 
Henry parried them as adroitly as he could; but never mentioned Miss Carden’s 
name again. 

He thought of her all the more, and counted his gains every week, and be- 
gan to inquire of experienced persons how much money was wanted to set up a 
wheel with steam power, and be a master instead of a man. He gathered that 
a stranger could hardly start fair without £500. 

“ That is a good lump!” thought Henry; “but I’ll have it, if { work night 
as well as day.” 
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Thus inspired, his life became a sweet delirium. When he walked, he seemed 
to tread on air; when he forged, his hammer felt a feather in his hand. The 
mountains in the way looked molehills, and the rainbow tangible, to Youth, and 
Health, and Hope, and mighty Love. 


One afternoon, as he put on his coat and crossed the yard, after a day’s work 
that had passed like a pleasant hour, being gilded with such delightful anticipa- 
tions, the foreman of the works made him a mysterious signal. Henry saw it, 
and followed him into his office. Bayne looked carefully out of all the doors, 
then closed them softly, and his face betrayed anxiety, and even fear. 

“ Little,” said he, almost in a whisper, “you know me: I’m a man of peace, 
and so for love of peace I’m going to do something that might get me intoa 
wrangle. But you are the civilest chap ever worked under me, and the best 
workman, take you altogether, and I can’t bear to see you kept in the dark, when 
you are the man whose skin—only—if I act like a man to you, will you act like 
one to me?” 

“JT will,” said Henry; “there’s my hand on it.” 

Then Bayne stepped to his desk, opened it, and took out some letters. 

“You must never tell a soul I showed them you, or you will get me into a 
row with Cheetham ; and I want to be at peace indoors as well as out.” 

“I give you my word.” 

“ Then read that, to begin.” 

And he handed him a letter addressed to Mr. Cheetham. 


“ Sir,—We beg respectfully to draw your attention to a matter, which is of a 
nature to cause unpleasantness between you and the Trades. We allude to your 
bringing a workman in from another town to do work that we are informed can 
be done on the premises by your own hands. 

“We assure you it would be more to your interest to work in harmony with 
the smiths and the handle-makers in your employ, and the trade generally. 

“Yours respectfully, 
* THE COMMITTEE 
OF THE EDGE-TOOL FoRGERs’ UNION.” 


Henry colored up at this, and looked grieved; but he said, “I am sorry to 
be the cause of any unpleasantness. But what can I do?” 
“Oh,” said Bayne, with a sardonic grin, “they are sure to tell you that, soon 


or late. Read this:” 


No. 2 was dated a week later, and ran thus: 


“Mr. CHEETHAM, S1R—I think you do very ill to annoy a many craftsmen 
for one. Remember, you have suffered loss and inconvenience whenever you 
have gone against Trades. We had to visit you last year, and when we came 
your bands went and your bellows gaped. We have no wish to come again this 
year, if you will be reasonable. But, sir, you must part with London hand, or 


take consequences. 
“ BALAAM.” 


Henry looked grave. “Can I see a copy of Mr. Cheetham’s reply?” 

Bayne stared at him, and then laughed in his face, but without the gayety that 
should accompany a laugh. *‘Cheetham’s reply to Balaam! And where would 
he send it? To Mr. Beor’s lodgings, No. 1, Prophet Place, Old Testament 
Square. My poor chap, nobody writes replies to these letters. When you get 

21 
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one, you go that minute to the secretary of whatever Union you are wrong with, 
and you don’t argue, or he bids you good morning ; you give in to whatever he 
asks, and then you get civility ; and justice, too, according to Trade lights. If 
you don’t do that, and haven’t learned what a blessing Peace is, why, you make 
up your mind to fight the Trade ; and if you do, you have to fight them all ; and 
you are safe to get the worst of it, soon or late. Cheetham has taken no notice 
of these letters. All the worse for him and you, too. Read that.” 


No. 3 ran thus : 


“DEAR SiR,—I take the liberty of addressing you on the subject of your 
keeping on this knobstick, in defiance of them that has the power to make stones 
of Hillsborough too hot for you and him. Are you deaf, or blind, or a fool, 
Jack Cheatem? You may cheat the world, but you don’t cheat the devil, nor 
me. Turn cockney up, with no more ado, or you'll both get kicked to hell some 


dark night by 
. “ BALAAM’S Ass,” 


Henry was silent ; quite silent. When he did speak, it was to ask why Mr. 
Cheetham had kept all this from him. 

“Because you shouldn’t take fright and leave him,” was the unhesitating 
reply. 

“For that matter they threaten him more than they do me.” 

“ They warn the master first ; but the workman’s turn is sure to come, and he 
gets it hottest, because they have so many ways of doing him. Cheetham, he 
lives miles from here, and rides in across country, and out again, in daylight. 
But the days are drawing in, and you have got to pass through these dark 
streets, where the Trades have a thousand friends, and you not one. Don't 
you make any mistake: you are in their power; so pray don’t copy any hot- 
headed, wrong-headed gentleman like Cheetham, but speak them fair. Come to 
terms—if you can—and let us be at peace ; sweet, balmy, peace.” 

“Peace is a good thing, no doubt,” said Henry, “but,” (rather bitterly) “TI 
don’t thank Cheetham for letting me run blindfold into trouble, and me a 
stranger.” 

“Oh,” said Bayne, “he is no worse than the rest, believe me. What does 
any master care for a man’s life? Profit and loss go down in figures ; but life— 
that’s a cipher in all their ledgers.” 

“ Oh, come,” said Henry, “it is unphilosophical and narrow-minded to fasten 
on a class the faults of a few individuals, that form a very moderate portion of 
that class.” 

Bayne seemed staggered bya blow so polysyllabic ; and Henry, to finish him, 
added, ** Where there’s a multitude, there’s a mixture.” Now the first sentence 
he had culled from the “ Edinburgh Review,” and the second he had caught from 
a fellow-workman’s lips in a public-house ; and probably this was the first time 
the pair of phrases had ever walked out of any man’s mouth arm in arm. He 
went on to say,“ And as for Cheetham, he is not a bad fellow, take him alto- 
gether. But you area better for telling me the truth. Forewarned, forearmed.” 

He went home thoughtful, and not so triumphant and airy as yesterday ; but 
still not dejected, for his young and manly mind summoned its energy and spirit 
to combat this new obstacle, and his wits went to work. 

Being unable to sleep for thinking of what he should do, he was the first 
to reach the works in the morning. He lighted his furnace, and then went and 
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unlocked the room where he worked as a handle-maker, and also as a cutler. 
He entered briskly, and opened the window. The grey light of the morning 
came in, and showed him something on the inside of the door that was not there 
when he locked it over night. It was a very long knife, broad toward the 
handle, but keenly pointed, anc double-edged. It was fast in the door, and 
impaled a letter addressed, in a vile hand— 


“To JAK THRE TRADES.” 


Henry took hold of the handle to draw the knife out; but the formidable 
weapon had been driven clean through the door with a single blow. 

Then Henry drew back, and, as the confusion of surprise cleared away, the 
whole thing began to grow on him, and reveal distinct and alarming features. 

The knife was not one which the town manufactured in the way of business. 
It was a long glittering blade, double-edged, finely pointed, and exquisitely 
tempered. It was not a tool, but a weapon. 

Why was it there, and, above all, how did it come there ? 

He distinctly remembered locking the door over night. Indeed, he had found 
it locked, and the window-shutters bolted; yet there was this deadly weapon, 
and on its point a letter, the superscription of which looked hostile and sinister. 

He drew the note gently across the edge of the keen knife, and the paper 
parted like a cobweb. He took it to the window and read it. It ran thus: 


“ This knifs wun of too made ekspres t’other is for thy hart if thou dosent 
harken Trade and leve Chetm. is thy skin thicks dore thinks thou if not turn up 
and back to Lundon or I cum again and rip thy——carkiss with feloe blade to 


this thoa——cokny “ SLIPER JACK.” 
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GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS. 


HE journalism of a lettered and urbane man like Mr. Curtis may be said 
3 to lose something of the dramatic interest which engages our attention 
in the conflicts of the wit of our three great daily newspapers. But it gains 
in refinement and courtesy of expression. 

Mr. Curtis’s work as a journalist is obviously literary and moral. without 
being confounded with that of the essayist. He brings to the discussion of men 
and events a defined and exalted ideal, happily appreciated by the readers of 
“ Harper’s Weekly,” and never lost sight of by himself. It is not my purpose 
to review his leading articles, but to discover the personality of the man and 
describe the character of the writer. 

Mr. Curtis is not widely known as a journalist. It is as an author, as a lec- 
turer, as the “‘ Easy Chair” of ** Harper’s Monthly Magazine,” that he has made 
his most characteristic expression. The journalist is the impersonal conclusion 
and concentration of the literary force of the author and of the political convic- 
tions of the citizen. The author has made the journalist. He seems to have 
needed the firm home-soil of the press, the great questions which it treats, not 
to lose his hold as a writer upon the public of to-day. If we go back to the 
author of “ Nile Notes” we meet with a writer who coys us with the sweetness 
of a dainty and vicious style—we travel with the most obtrusive mind that ever 
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placed its verbal finery between an honest reader and an impressive subject. 
The Curtis of the “ Nile Notes,’ so much admired, seems to have written the 
most affected books that have a place in our literature—books in which sugges- 
tion and allusion and euphuism take the place of the picture and of the thought 
—books in which the sentimentality of the writer infects the sentiment of the 
subject—books in which the studied effusions of a flaccid mind partly hide the 
simple and sharply accented forms which we look for, under a burning sun, in 
pictures of travel in the East. From the travels of “ Howadji” to the discus- 
sions of the journalist what a distance! It is both change and growth that we 
recognize; it is the distance between a high-bred, serious man, and a literary 
and social exquisite, false in taste, preoccupied with his purely literary and local 
experience before the awful ruins and strange aspects of Egypt and Palestine. 
Yet, even with the fatal facility of his alliterative phrases, a self-conscious sayer 
of pretty words, oblivious to the claims of design, of form, he writes the verbal 
felicities of a cultivated and impressionable mind ; as for example the phrase in 
which he tells us that “ out of the desert, low, fitful gusts stole through the dark- 
ness and puffed and played with the fire as with a glittering toy.” 

I have expressed my enjoyment of the alliterations of another journalist; I 
am satiated with Mr, Curtis’s. It is a question of association and use. The 
alliterations of the mocking journalist, out of place in the serious discussion of 
serious subjects, is the attractive frosting of a common theme; it does well as 
the ornament of a thought that needs fluent words to cover its poverty. But 
the alliterations of the author of “ Nile Notes” are a premeditated and fatiguing 
decoration ; and the excess of expression in a book is more noticed than in the 
paragraph of the journalist. But alliterative, sensuous, exquisite Curtis, is the 
Curtis of twenty years ago, Curtis intoxicated with poetry and color and seeking 
sensation ; the journalist and lecturer make another impression. 

I might call him the Bayard of our political struggles, the Sydney of our lit- 
erature, so much has his most disinterested and gracious nature been employed 
in his public and literary work, so courageous his action, so stainless his record. 
Called from the epicurean experience of a social favorite and of a literary gour- 
mand, his daintiness has become delicacy, his sensuousness moral suavity. If, 
fresh from the enervating Orient, he wrote with the tepid lassitude of a fibreless 
and springless nature, and, so to speak, spilt his mind in memories of the ex- 
hausted East, at twenty-eight he wrote the “ Potiphar Papers.” His mind had 
regained its tone; fibre, purpose, and skill were in his work. At twenty-six a’ 
sensuous sentimentalist, at twenty-eight a social satirist, then a moralist. To- 
day a journalist, that is to say preacher, politician, and essayist, but in each 
character alike serene and thoughtful. At first he was superfine ; superfine in 
his reading, superfine in his expression, superfine in his experience. But he 
seems to have been touched by the serious and penetrating genius of Thackeray. 
The phrase-maker formed under Emerson and English poetry disappeared ; in 
place of that exquisite writer, a clear-eyed, delicate, and decided man looked 
and reflected upon the comedy of actual life, instead of brooding over nature 
and recalling the felicities of poets. His literary work in this new phase was 
admirably done; with good sense, with humor, with dramatic life. Then he 
gave us the clarified and winning expression of his personality in “ Prue and I” 
—a book full of grace and pathos and humor—a book of sentiment and souvenir, 
which shows that Mr. Curtis is closely related to Longfellow, Hawthorne, Irving, 
and Mitchell—men in whom the genial and contemplative mind dominates— 
men who have a sense of art, of nature, and a delightful perception of character, 
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but who are devoid of energy. They may be said to be of one literary school. 
These men have an honored place in American homes. They hold Old World 
memories with New World facts ; they make the transition from European cul- 
ture to the social and literary life of our seaboard towns and cities. 

Mr. Curtis is a mild contemporary ; he is never vulgar, never hostile to any- 
thing but bad taste, bad principles, and brutish people. Do I paint a man defi- 
cient in energy? Mr. Curtis is not a type of the compact and inflammable 
mind that must burst forth in aggressive and arresting words. There is no jet 
of flame in his style. I cannot even say that his personality is invigorating. I 
come in contact with his mental being to be harmonized and mollified. The 
asperity of our New England climate is neither in his mind nor in his tempera- 
ment. Like his native soil I should say he lacks depth and variety. 

Mr. Curtis does not exhilarate—he saddens. In spite of his habitual and 
kindly smile, even of the hearty laugh that he occasionally provokes, we go from 
his books, which is to say we go from him, meditative and submissive ; he begets 
a moral and mental lassitude, which seems the effect of intercourse with all men 
of sentiment, in whom the domestic spirit is strongest.) Longfellow’s “ Hype- 
rion,” Irving’s “ Tales,” Marvel’s “ Reveries,” Curtis’s “ Prue and I,” beget the 
same temper in the reader ; they are the outcome of the same general habit of 
thought, of the same general relation to the world. They are like minor tones 
that steal unnoticed into our practical life, but touch us in our meditative moods, 
and reduce the world to a few days of love, of sentiment, of poetry. It is possible 
for a middle-aged man to read these books unsympathetically, that is, to look upon 
Mr. Curtis coldly ; it is possible for a young man to be outside of the experience 
which they repeat, and which Mr. Curtis has had. Whoever reads “ Prue and 
I” in'the spirit of its conception, and would know Mr. Curtis in the high and 
fine temper of his life, must be in a placid and reflective state; and as after 
evening showers the commonest roadside puddle reflects the tender evening 
sky, so shall the commonest and most prosaic of us for the moment repeat the 
pure and elevated personality of the author. 

It is somewhat remarkable that New England men, as New England 
books, exert a saddening if not discouraging influence. They seem the growth 
of a thin and poor life. No royal consciousness of being is in them. All vital 
force seems at the service of pure intelligence ; none is left to overflow a new or 
old literary form, or to burst from the personality of living men. Is our blood 
too thin? Or is it so incessantly urged to keep in play our judgment, our fac- 
ulty of calculation, that none is left to make an impassioned expression like 
Burns’s, or a glad one like Beranger’s ? 

Mr. Curtis, who is c!aimed by New York because of his long and pure service 
in her literary and social life, is a good type of the cultivated American. He is 
fine, he is solicitous about his neighbor, he has unfailing good sense, he has a 
gracious mind, he has tact; but he is not hearty; he does not impel us by the 
force of his emotion.) It is the fashion to distrust emotion and to ask for facts. 
But personalities like Burns’s, like Byron’s, like Carlyle’s, like Delacroix’s, like 
Garibaldi’s, whom we all admit as primordial influences, suggest comparisons 
that must make us conscious of our poverty in invigorating or energizing men. 
Grateful as we are for the influence of such men as Curtis, Longfellow, and Haw- 
thorne, we must not forget that, after all, they do not speak to our hope but to 
our memory; that, as authors, they do not increase our power of action, but 
measure our limitation, and show but the pale reflection and ebb of life. 

“Prue and 1” is a book that may not explain Mr. Curtis the journalist, but 
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it does express the personality of the writer; and it is the man back of the jour- 
nalist who is the object of my study. He seems made exclusively for expres- 
sion. His brief essays in the “ Easy Chair” on art, on poetry, on fiction, on 
orators and statesmen and actors, are happy expressions of the cultivated con- 
temporary mind. They speak the sense of studios, parlors, tea tables, and clubs. 
They are not profound, but they are just; they are not strikingly original or 
even novel, but they are delicate and agreeable. Forbearance, elevation, ten- 
derness, and pathos are in Mr. Curtis’s work ; he is always reflective and pleas- 
ing. His writing is like Kensett’s painting. It has a certain repetition, a cer- 
tain grace, a certain lightness of tone ; that tone is so silvery and unobtrusive, 
and often the skill is so great, that it makes us indifferent to the want of positive 
vigor ; and the sentiment is so charming that one must be peculiar, and only 
familiar with rude and lovely nature, to ask for more. If at times he seems to 
compliment nature, his phrase is so sweet and sincere that we assent; and we 
read with pleasure his greeting to the seasons. When May comes, sitting in his 
“ Easy Chair” he indites a welcome; when the summer goes he writes her epi- 
taph. Back of the social and literary man is a poet; Mr. Curtis is not a poet by 
force of imagination, but by delicacy and fulness of sensation. Many of us felt 
it when, after writing his tribute to the memory of the good Lincoln, he fused 
our sorrow into a welcome of the spring with these words: “ What a May day! 
Budding and blooming on every hand, hillside and meadow and wood flashing 
and glittering with the lavish beauty of the spring softly gliding over grieving 
hearts, and with her royal touch healing our vafied sorrow.” Mr. Curtis’s indi- 
cations of consciousness of the common but too often unnoticed charm of na- 
ture, his delightful sensibility to the natural gift of the days, appear to be one 
of the most constant and characteristic facts of his experience. 

He is, preeminently, a man of fine and serene souvenirs. Everything beauti- 
ful and harmonious has a place in his memory, and he has charity enough for 
Beranger’s Lizette, for Ninon de !’Enclos. He has little of the exclusive moral 
temper of the Puritan. He speaks for the artist that is within him; he places 
himself at the service of beauty like a chevalier of the fifteenth century. How 
gently but effectively he makes a declamation against the pulpit when it is filled 
by men who not only fail to appreciate the ministrations of lovely things and the 
uses of recreation, but declaim against both. Such spiritual guides have often 
felt his delicate irony, as when he asks if they “accuse the rose of wanton per- 
fume, the carnation of carnal color, the lily of alluring charm?” And do we 
not smile and hold our conviction of the good of pleasant things without ani- 
mosity when he says: “ Ah, good Shadrach of the hills, your brain is cobwebbed, 
your brain is chilly, your blood is stagnant. Morbid and perverted, your mind 
has gone astray. You are no Christian teacher for living men. Your parish 
should be the catacombs, your congregation mummies.” 

No journalist in the country has so happily spoken to cultivated and benign 
home circles in which a choice literature and the religion of good taste satisfy 
natures that never have been convulsed with passion or plunged into the sombre 
depths of doubt and disorder. No trace of unconsoled sorrow is in his work. 
Experience has left no wrinkle in his gentle mind. As journalist and lecturer 
he is exclusively occupied with men and events. Instead of a superfine expres- 
sion he gives a pointed one ; he draws upon the moral element and appeals to 
the best manhood of our land. Judge, then, how appropriate to a sheltered and 
attractive society are his political and moral discussions. It is his high merit 
that he has carried before that exclusive society the sacred cause of justice, of 
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democracy, of liberty ; that he has placed in thousands of homes models of tem- 
per and intelligence. As Greeley speaks to the farmers and mechanics of the 
land, Curtis may be said to speak to the cultivated and contented men of clubs, 
of happy homes, of untroubled firesides. He is pointed, genial, fine and just, 
but he is not hardy, tense or picturesque in expression. His work is oftenest 
the outcome of a mind full of “sweetness and light.” 

I have described a man adapted to a special literary service among journal- 
ists ; not an original man, not even a leader, but a judicious and honorable aid, 
a civilizing, illuminating writer. But I should misrepresent Mr. Curtis the 
journalist, if I left a conception of only a kind of Addisonian gentleman sweetly 
discoursing about the legitimate and excellent in politics and morals. Mr. 
Curtis’s leaders in “ Harper’s Weekly” are more than that—they are manly, 
firm and uncompromising. They make no ruinous concessions. They are on 
the level of the best general conceptions of principle and conduct, well in- 
structed in the nature and pretensions of the subversive policy and intriguing 
men advocated so incessantly North and South. Mr, Curtis has been watchful 
and intelligent, and has shown a high personal sense of the value of indepen- 
dent journalism. 

The little sermons that Mr. Curtis indites with so much ease and moral zest 
are so happily tempered by the artist and the lover that they leave no sting in 
our consciousness, no blister in our memory. The same may be said of his 
leading articles. They have no animosity, they have no virulence. They are 
direct, honest, able statements, and show a scrupulous sense of political justice. 

There are two phases of Mr. Curtis’s life which should endear him to every 
mind capable of enthusiasm and devotion. When a young man—before he 
wrote “ Nile Notes "—he joined the Brook Farm community. During the last 
ten years he has bravely and eloquently spoken in every Northern and Western 
State, advancing the work begun by Theodore Parker and Emerson; he has in- 
structed and refined the democratic mind and defined the issues of its life. 
There must be something fine and noble in the nature of a young man who be- 
gins his career with the wish to form a better society than is represented by the 
actual condition of even the respectable and honored of the land. Mr. Curtis 
went to Brook Farm, I suppose, to drink at the unsoiled springs of thought, to 
place himself in contact with men of fine ideas. This impulse to withdraw from 
an unfriendly and sordid society, this effort to realize an ideal conception, is 
one of the most luminous and beautiful facts of New England life; its place in 
the story of a selfish and frigid society is not unlike an Indian summer day in 
our Northern climate—it enchants and mellows and veils the harsh and forbid- 
ding physiognomy of the actual, and leaves a memory of something visionary 
‘and beautiful. But the day was good. The impulse bore witness to the im- 
mense and unrestrained aspiration and expectation of the new man. It is not 
possible to measure its influence. These sallies of the human spirit from the 
old walled cities of custom and abuse, in which so many of us harden and starve 
in the service and repeat monotonous days in keeping idle state, increase our 
spiritual experience and put in play our whole nature. They teach a submissive 
society that the springs of noblest effort are in withdrawn and unfamiliar places. 
It was New England reformers that made Lincoln and Grant and Greeley pos- 
sible. They educated the American people up to the mighty issues of Democ- 
racy militant ; once associated with those reformers, George W. Curtis became 
one of the most winning apostles of radical and political Christianity. 
EUGENE BENSON. 
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A CHAPTER OF WORDS AND THEIR USES. 


O a man who has reached what Dante calls the middle of the journey of 
T our life, nothing in the outside world is more remarkable than the un- 
conscious freedom with which people ten or fifteen years younger than himself 
adopt new fashions and fangles of dress, of manners, and of speech, except, 
perhaps, their persistence in these novelties after the absurdity thereof has been 
fully set forth and explained. His difficulty is that for a long time he does not 
see—does not unless he combines, unusually, quickness of penetration and readi- 
iness of reflection—that what seems so novel and strange to him seems to 
younger people neither strange nor novel. The things are new, indeed, to them, 
but only in that they are not yet old; they are not novelties that disturb their 
peace as they disturb his. He wonders that that beautiful girl of seventeen goes 
about in public unconcerned, and in fact almost unnoticed—that is the strangest 
feature of the case—in such amazing apparel as would ten years ago have made 
her mother the laughing-stock of the whole town, and which yet she wears as 
calmly as if from Eve’s day down her sex had known no other garments. Why 
should she not? ‘The fashion of to-day is all that she knows of fashion, and 
she cares to know no more, except for the sake of curiosity. All the rest is to 
her in the keeping of history, where she may, perhaps, in an idle moment, look 
at it, and find it food for wonder or for laughter. 

You go into a shop and ask a young-eyed cherubin in a pea-jacket, who is 
doing salesman’s duty, for some article for which you have a particular liking, 
Yours is worn out or lost, and you wish, in the mere natural course of things, to 
supply its place. The smug young varlet shows you, with a flourish of confi- 
dence, something entirely different. You explain to kim, with laudable good 
nature in your condescension, what you mean. He seems hardly to understand 
you; assures you that “We have nothing of the kind in stock—never had.” 
Never had! Why you bought yours there only five years ago. Five years! 
Five years ago he, rustic, was milking the old cow, or, urban, was “poning the 
gutter.” You look around and see, perchance, the young man of thirty, of whom 
you bought the thing. Him you summon, and ask, with cheery confidence, to 
suppiy your need. After an effort he does understand what it is that you want, 
and recollects that such things once were articles of sale; but he assures you 
that “ They don’t make them now—they are not worn ; they’re quite out of date ; 
there’s no demand for them.” Who are ¢#ey? and is there not a demand? 
you demand. “They” are they who care only to meet the need, and to conform 
to the fashion of the hour; and although you demand, the shop is not kept for 
you. What is new to you is old to men five years younger than you are ; and, to 
men ten years younger, obsolete. 

This elasticity of the standard by which #ew is measured, is in no respect 
more worthy of consideration than in that of language. Unless a man is a mon- 
ster of pedantry and priggishness, and indeed not then—the words and the 
forms of speech he uses are not made or even selected by himself. The first 
condition of language, that it shall be a means of communication between men, 
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forbids any near approach to a vocabulary or a construction which is, even in 
part, the work or the choice of any individual. As we get our food and our 
breath from the earth and the air around us, so we get our language from our 
neighbors—not the language in which we work out and discuss questions in 
science, in art, or in letters, but that which serves the needs of our daily life. A 
little comes to us from abroad; but this is mere spicery, much of which is 
neither wholesome nor appetizing. 

A fastidious precisian in language might carry his nicety so far as to leave 
himself almost speechless. A man must speak the language of his people and 
his time. As to the first there can be no doubt; but what is his time? Gener- 
ally to-day. If A hears B use a word ora phrase to-day which, although it is 
entirely new to him, has a meaning that he readily apprehends, and that saves 
trouble, and “will do,” he will use it himself, if he has need, to-morrow. And 
so it will go on from mouth to mouth, until within a year it may pervade a 
neighborhood ; and in these days of railways and much travelling five years may 
sow it broadcast over a whole country. The child that was in the cradle when 
the new word first was spoken, on going to school finds it a part of the common 
speech. For that child it is not either new or old; it simply is. And that im- 
pression of its far-off, unknown origin—for “ I am” expresses the eternal—the 
child will carry through life, although he may afterward learn that it was new 
when he first heard it. But to a man ten or fifteen years older, who reflects at 
all upon the language that he uses, it will always have upon it the stamp ot 
newness, because it is one of the things of which he remembers the beginning. 

Two sorts of men are little apt to introduce new words and forms of speech, 
and slow to accept them. The first and largest class is composed of the un- 
learned—the illiterate—who, whether mentally dull or bright, exercise the great 
conservative force by which language is perpetuated, and who when intelligent 
are, if not its best, its most idiomatic speakers. The second are the highly ed- 
ucated men whose culture has not taken out of them the love of simplicity, or 
loosened their attachment to what is homely. These are also conservators of 
language by instinct and natural taste, and no less so from knowledge. They pre- 
fer to meet new needs by the re-arrangement and adaptation of old means. They 
do not like to put a new patch on their old garment ; and when an addition must be 
made, they take care that it shall be in keeping with that to which it is joined, 
and that the junction shall be so good that the fabric shall seem as much as may 
be of one piece. Unfortunately these two sorts of men have had less influence 
upon the formation of the English language during the last half century, and 
particularly in this country, than they have ever had upon any other speech in 
any other land. Therefore it is that English has during that period been tam- 
pered with, and violated, and perverted ; therefore there have been forced into 
it monstrous, absurd, and pestilent words and phrases—forms of speech which 
although some of them have been in very general use for quite a generation, are 
still neologisms, that is novelties, none the worse merely because they are new, 
the right of which to be at all is not yet fully recognized. 

In bad eminence, at the head of these intruders that to many persons seem 
of established respectability, stands out the form of speech zs deing done, which 
about fifty years ago began to affront the eye, torment the ear, and assault the 
common sense of the speakers of plain and idiomatic English. That it should 
be pronounced a novelty will seem strange to most of my readers; for we have 
all heard it from our earliest childhood. But so slow has been its acceptance 
among unlettered people, so stoutly has it been resisted by the lettered, that we 
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have heard it under constant protest ; and it is now almost as raw and unassimi- 
lated in the language as when it was first uttered. 

Mr. Marsh says of this form of speech, that it is “an awkward neologism, 
which neither convenience, intelligibility, nor syntactical congruity demands,” and 
that it is the contrivance of some grammarian. I need hardly say to those who 
have gone thus far with me in my wanderings over the well-trodden ways of lan- 
guage, that I have not the slightest inclination to dispute his judgment that the 
ignorance of grammarians is a frequent cause of the corruption of language. 
And that he is right in his opinion that this queer phraseology, which he calls 
“the continuing present of the passive voice,” and ‘the passive with Jezxzg,” did 
not originate in the sound common sense of the people, there can be no doubt in 
the mind of any person who has fitted himself to form an opinion upon the sub- 
ject. But that it is the work of any grammarian is more than doubtful. Gram- 
marians, with all their faults, do not deform language with fantastic solucisms, or 
even seek to enrich it with new and startling verbal combinations. They rather 
resist novelty, and devote themselves to formulating that which use has already 
established. It can hardly be that such an incongruous and ridiculous form of 
speech as 7s deing done was contrived by a man who, by any stretching of the 
name, should be included among grammarians. But, nevertheless, it is a 
worthy offspring and outcome of English grammar ; a fitting and, I may say, an 
inevitable consequence of the attempt to make our mother tongue order herself 
by Latin rules and standards. Some precise and feeble-minded soul, having 
been taught that there is a passive voice in English, and that, for instance, dzz/d- 
ing is an active participle and duc/ded or built a passive, felt conscientious scruples 
at saying The house is building. For what could the house build? A house 
cannot build, it must be built. And yet (he went on)—to say, The house is built, 
is to say that it is finished, that it is “done built.” Therefore we must find some 
form that will be a continuing present tense of this passive verb éo de dui/t, and 
he found it, as he thought, in the form zs deiug dutlt; supposing that, by the in- 
troduction of the present participle, expressive of continued existence, between 
#s and duit, he had modified the meaning both of the former and the latter. 
Others, like him, half taught and badly taught, precise and fussy, caught up the 
phrase which seemed to them to supply a deficiency in their passive voice, and 
so the infection spread over England, and ere long into this republic. It was 
confined, however, to the condition of life in which it had its origin. The sim- 
ple-minded common people and those of culture were alike protected against it 
by their attachment to the idiom of their mother tongue, with which they felt it to 
be directly at variance. To this day, there is not, in the Old England or the New, 
a farmer’s boy, who has escaped the contamination of weekly papers, who would 
not say, While the new- barn was a-building, unless some prim school ma’am 
had taught him to say—was being built ; and, at the other extreme of culture, 
Macaulay writes, “ Chelsea Hospital was building,” “ While innocent blood was 
shedding,” ** While the foulest judicial murder that had disgraced even those 
times was perpetrating.” But the newspaper reporters, and those whom they 
represent, would write, punctiliously—was being built, was being shed, was 
being perpetrated. Even a “Saturday Reviewer” is permitted to write 
“ Look at a mass of iron work in process of being cast,” a clumsy, prolix, irra- 
tional substitute for, “ in process of casting,” or yet more simply, “in casting.” 
Thus Milton wrote, “While the Temple of the Lord was building ;” Boling- 
broke, “The nation had cried out loudly against the crime which it was com- 
mitting ;” and Johnson wrote to Boswell, “ My ‘Lives’ are reprinting.” The 
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form is being done, is being made, is being built, lacks equally the support of 
reason and of authoritative usage. But if it had the former, it could do with- 
out the latter. Let us see why and how it has not. 

In the form /s a-doing, is a-making, the a is a mere degraded form of om or 
in; as in ten o'clock o represents of the. Such words as doing and making 
are hoth participles and verbal nouns. When we say, I am doing thus, I am 
making this, they are real participles. When we say, It was long in the doing, 
It was slow in the making, they are verbal nouns. That is, this distinction may 
be made if we choose to make it; but between the real present participle and the 
verbal noun there is really no need of any distinction. In the Anglo-Saxon the 
two were distinguished in fact and in form; the participle ending in ende, the 
verbal noun in wg. In the lapse of time, and by the simplifying process which 
I have before mentioned, these two terminations were blended in the form ing, 
which thus represents them both. Hence has arisen the difficulty of those pre- 
cise people who were not content to speak their mother tongue as they learned 
it from their mothers, and who undertook not only io criticise but to take to 
pieces and put together in a new shape something the structure of which they 
did not understand. That they did not understand it was no fault of theirs. 
Their business was not with language, but with tinkering, shoemaking, tai- 
loring, and chiefly trade. While they practised these honestly and well they 
were respectable; but when they presumed to tinker, cobble, patch, and chaffer 
about language, they became ridiculous and pestilent. If, in their trouble about 
the active present participle, they had looked into Ben Jonson’s Grammar (for 
he, like Milton, was scholar as well as poet, and both were misled, very naturally, 
into writing an English grammar) they would have seen that he said that “ Be- 
fore the participle present, a, a7, have the force of a gerund;” and a gerund, 
they might have learned, was a Latin verbal noun (taking its name from gero, I 
bear, I carry on), used to express the meaning of the present infinitive active, 
under certain circumstances. Jonson cites, in illustration of his law, this line 
from Norton, “ But there is some grand tempest a-4rewing towards us,” which 
they would have done well to consider before making their improvement ; for I 
think that, even now, one of their sort would hesitate to look up into a lowering 
sky and say, There is a storm being brewed. He would be laughed at by any 
sensible Cape Cod fisherman or English Countess. To this day we say—every 
man and boy of us who is not fitter for Bedlam than many who are sent there— 
There is a storm a-brewing, as our forefathers have said for centuries. So, in 
“The Merchant of Venice” (Act II., scene 8), Shylock says to Jessica : 

I am right loth to go: 
There is some ill a-4rewing toward my rest ; 
For I did dream of money bags to-night. 
The editor or commentator to propose the new reading, 
There is some ill being brewed toward my rest, 
has yet to appear. 

This a, which represents zw, is said, by Mr. Marsh, to have been dropped 
(by writers, I suppose he means) about the beginning of the eighteenth century. 
It might better not have been dropped at all; but it began to disappear before 
that time. Witness this passage in Cotton’s translation of Montaigne’s Essays, 
a masterpiece of idiomatic English, which was produced about the year 1670: 


A slave of his, a vicious ill-conditioned fellow, but that had the precepts of philosophy often ringing in 
his ears, having, for some offence of his, been stript, by Plutarch’s command, whilst Ae was whipping mut- 


tered at first that he did not deserve it, etc., etc.—Book II. * Of Anger.” 


That the suppression of the a is a loss will be clear, from a consideration of 
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this example. It is undeniable that the phrase “ whilst he was whipping” might 
be misunderstood as meaning whi'e the he was whipping a him. Its meaning 
is determined only by the context. But so is the meaning of nearly half the 
words ir any sentence. If, however, Cotton had written “ whilst he was a-whip- 
ping,” there would be no opportunity for the mistaking of the verbal noun wip- 
ping for the present participle whipping. The distinction between these two 
intimately-related parts of speech may be clearly exemplified by the following 
sentence: Plutarch was whipping a slave, and while the slave was a-whipping 
he told his master that, in this whipping, he set at naught his own moral princi- 
ples. Here no one can fail to see at once that the first whipPing is a participle, 
and that the last is a noun; and a moment’s consideration will reveal to any in- 
telligent person that the second whzpping is also not a participle but a verbal 
noun. If the @ in “a-whipping” were the article, that would decide the ques- 
tion ; for the article, definite or indefinite, can be used only with a substantive. 
This is illustrated even by the phrase “a go,” which is sometimes heard ; for, 
when a gentleman remarks, Here is a rum go, without meaning any allusion 
to spirituous liquors, or if, with such allusion, speaks of a go of gin, the anguish 
that he inflicts upon the well-regulated grammatical mind is caused merely 
by his placing the first person present indicative of the verb /o go in the 
relation in which it can be properly parsed only as a noun. But the @ in 
the phrases While the slave was a-whipping, While the house was a-build- 
ing, While the thing was a-doing, is not the article, as I have said before, 
but a mere corruption of 77, or perhaps, of oz, the change of which to a was 
caused clearly by that lazy carelessness of speech that tends so much to the 
phonetic degradation of language. Either o# or im, however, determine the 
substantive character of the words to which they apply. As, for example, if the 
gentleman just referred to speaks of “ going on a bust,” the preposition no less 
than the article shows that he is so reprobate, so lost to Murray and to Moon 
as to treat the verb év7s¢ as if it were a noun; and his omission of the » from the 
perverted word is not only a striking instance of the addition of insult to injury, 
but a warning example of the phonetic degradation of language—and of man. 

To illustrate this point further: Can there be hesitation on the part of any 
reader as to the nature of the words in zvg in the following sentence: The Chi- 
nese have difficulty in making a barrel; for, while the barrel is a-making, they 
put in a man to hold up the head, and the difficulty is in the getting of him out. 
In every instance here the word in zzg has a manifestly substantive character. 
Nor is that character in any way alfected by the elision of the articles and of a 
preposition in the last two instances, so that we read, While the barrel is mak- 
ing, and, In getting him out. The nature of this noun of action, and of the 
simple, strong construction which it admits, is finely shown in this pregnant pas- 
sage from Hobbes (* De Corpore Politico,” Part II., chap. 2.): 

In the making of a Democracy there passeth no covenant between the sovereign and any subject ; for, 
while the Democracy is a-making, there is no sovereign with whom to contract. 

Here the word making is, in both instances, the same part of speech, the rep- 
resentative of the same idea, and in the same relation; and the writer who would 
change the latter to While the democracy is being made, must also, that his lan- 
guage may not be at variance with itselt in one sentence, change the former, and 
read, In the being made of a democracy, or, what is the same thing, In a democ- 
racy’s being made. 

When the form ¢s deing done was first used, and by whom, would be an inter- 
esting subject of inquiry to a man whose time and attention were not taken up 
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by something of more importance. What sort of creature was he? what was his 
way of thinking? how was he led to the perpetration of this deed? These 
questions are not beyond the reach of research and criticism; but they will 
hardly be determined sooner than what song the Sirens sang or which way the 
Tower of Siloam fell. The earliest example that I have remarked of the usage 
in question is in “The Life of a Looking-Glass,” an allegorical essay by a Miss 
Jane Taylor, pious and didactic writer for young people, “authoress of relig- 
ious juveniles,” as our publishers say, who was a contributor to a London maga- 
zine, under the signature of Q. Q., between the years 1816 and 1822. She makes 
her looking-glass say, “ At last, after many, to me, unintelligible movements, I 
found, to my great joy, that my prison was being unbarred.” 

This instance, as I have just said, is the earliest known to me; but Miss 
Taylor was hardly the introducer of this phraseology, which although at least 
half a century old, is still pronounced a novelty as well as a nuisance. It made 
no little stir when it was first brought here, and it was adopted at once by many 
people—of course those who wished to be elegant. I have heard of an instance 
of its use after it had become in vogue among such people, which illustrates one 
of the objections to which it is obnoxious—that it represents an act as going on 
(cing) and as completed (deze) at the same time. A gentleman called early in 
the evening upon the ladies at a house where he was intimate. The door was 
opened by a negress ; a bright, pompous wench, in one of the Madras kerchief 
headdresses commonly worn at that time by such women. She needed not to 
wait for his inquiry for the ladies, but welcomed him at once ; for he was a favor- 
ite. “Good evenin’, sar! Walkin, sar. De ladies bein’ done gone io de up- 
roar.” “Gone to the opera! Thank you, I won’t come in. I'll see them 
there.” “No, sar, I didn’ say dey done gone to de uproar, but,” with a slight 
toss of the Madras kerchief and a smile of superior intelligence, “dey de7n’ done 
gone Walk in, sar. Ole missus in de parlor; young missus be down stairs 
d’recly.” My grandmother told me that story, which she heard from the gen- 
tleman himself, in my boyhood, neither of us thinking that it would be thus used 
to expose the absurd affectation in speech at which she'laughed. From the ne- 
gress’s point of view—that is, the “done gone” point, she was as right in her 
“bein’ done gone” as those whose folly she aped were in their “is being done,” 
and “is being built.” To her, done gone expressed a going that was finished, a 
completed going. But the ladies were in process of going, as the “ Saturday Re- 
viewer” might say; not going or “gwine;” that would have expressed an act 
too much in the future according to the new Jight she had seen cast upon lan- 
guage ; and so she boldly dashed at her continuing present of a completed action 
—“bein’ done gone.” She was more nearly right in her practice than some 
learned linguists are in their theory. For the phrase under consideration is not 
a continuing present of the passive voice. The participles done, du7/t, etc., are 
not passive, but merely perfect participles, as we have seen before ; and deing is 
merely a present participle. The union of the two, therefore, cannot express an 
existing and continuing passivity, but merely brings preposterously together the 
ideas of the present and the past. And, by the way, the combination of do and 
go by the mean whites and the negroes of the South, chiefly in the forms done 
gone and gone done, is not wholly illogical and absurd ; nor is it without some- 
thing like respectable precedent in English literature. Witness these passages 


from Chaucer: 
That ye unto your sonne as trewly 
Done her been wedded at your home coming ; 
This is the final end of all this thing. 
—LeGrenp or Goop Women, I. 2,096, 
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And I woll geve him all that fals 
To his chamber and to his hals ; 
I woll do paint with pure gold 
And tapite hem full manifold. 
—Txe Ducuess, |. 257. 

Bid him creepe into the body 
And do it gone to Alcione, 
The queene, there she lieth alone. 

—lIsip., 1. 146. 


And indeed the Southern provincial use of d and go is capable of formulation 
into tenses, which, if it were not for the prejudice in favor of other usage—in the 
present delicate condition of the country, I will not say better—might claim the 
attention and even the adhesion of people like those who adopt és deing done— 
who shun an idiom as they would be thought to shun a sin, and who must be 
correct or die. For example: 
INDICATIVE MOOD. 
PRESENT AND IMPERFECT TENSE, 


Singular. Plurad. 
. I done, . We uns done, 
. Yer done, . You uns done, 
He done, . They uns done. 
PERFECT. 

1. I gone done, . We uns gone done, 

. Yer gone done, . You uns gone done, 
3. He gone done, . They uns gone done 

PLU PERFECT, 

. I done gone done, . We uns done gone done, 

. Yer done gone done, . You uns done gone done, 
. He done gone done, . They uns doae gone done. 

FUTURE, 

. I gwine done, . We uns gwine done, 

. Yer gwine done, . You uns gwine done, 

. He gwine done, . They uns gwine done. 

FUTURE PERFECT. 
. I gwine gone done, . We uns gwine gone done, 
Yer gwine cone done, . You uns rwine gone done, 
. He gwine gone done, 3. They uns gwine gone done. 
Catera desunt. 


Here I submit is as regular and symmetrical a form of conjugation as can be 
found in any English grammar. In some respects it is more “grammatical.” 
For instance, the ambiguity of the singular yow and the plural you is obviated 
by the use of yer for the second person singular. and you uns for the same per- 
son plural. Of these two persons on this system there can be no confusion. J 


gwine gone done is as reasonable a part of the verb fo do as J shall or will have 
done; and I will leave it to the spirit of Chaucer, knocking his notions out through 
the best medium in town—that he will do which is, on Pope’s authority, no un- 
warrantable assumption either on my part, or that of the mediums ; for does not 
he of Twickenham teil us that 


Rapped into future time, the bard begun? 


—I will leave it to Chaucer, then, to say whether gwine done (he won’t mind the 
spelling or a slight mispronunciation of the first participle) is not every whit as 
good English as zs being done. 

But the full absurdity of this phrase has not yet been pointed out. Indeed, 
the essence of its nonsense seems not to have been discovered; at least I be- 
lieve that I am safe in saying that it has not hitherto been pointed out. The ob- 
jection made to it is that it unites a present with a perfect participle. But this 
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combination is of frequent occurrence, and, of itself, is quite unobjectionable. 
For instance, “ He, deing forewarned of the danger, fled.” And there is a com- 
bination of the same participles which seems yet nearer in meaning to the one 
under consideration. A lady will say to her servant, Why can’t you set the table 
thus, or so, without éeing told every morning? This is good sense and good 
English. In Cotton’s translation of Montaigne’s “ Apology for Raimond de 
Sebonde” is this passage, which contains a like construction: “ There is more 
understanding required in the teaching of others than in deiny faught.” Here 
we have also sense and English; and this being admitted it will seem to some 
persons a full justification of the phrase, “while the boy is being taught.” It is 
not so, however. Florio, writing nearly a hundred years before Cotton, trans- 
lates the same passage thus: * More discourse is required to teach others than 
to be taught,” using the infinitive in both parts of the sentence. The relation 
between the infinitive and the verbal noun is so close that the latter may almost 
always be used for the former, although the former may not for the latter. Mon- 
taigne used the verbal noun in both instances. His sentence has merely an eli- 
sion of the article before the last verbal noun, and in full is, “ There is more 
understanding required in the teaching of others than in ¢ke being taught.” 
This elision is common, and appears in the lady’s question to her servant, which 
in full is, Why cannot you set the table thus without—what ? some /Aing—with- 
out ¢he being told? 

What then is the fatal absurdity in this phrase, which has been so Jong and 
so widely used that, to some people, it seems an old growth of the language, 
while it is in fact yet a mere transplanted sucker, without life and without root ? 
It is in the combination of zs with de¢ug; in the making of the verb fo de a sup- 
plement, or, in grammarian’s phrase, an auxiliary to itself—an absurdity so pal- 
pable, so monstrous, so ridiculous that it needs only to be pointed out to be 
scouted, Zo de—called by Latin grammarians the substantive verb—expresses 
mere existence or affirmation. It predicates of its subject either simple absolute 
existence or whatever attribute follows it. Zo de and fo exist are per’ect syno- 
nymes, or more nearly perfect, perhaps, than any two ver)s in the linguage. In 
some of their meanings there is a shade of difference, but in others there is 
none whatever ; and the latter are those which serve our present purpose. When 
we say, He being forewarned of danger fled, we say, He existing forewarned of 
danger fled. When we say that a thing is done, we say that it exists done. 
When we say, That being done I shall be satisfied, we say That existing done 
I shall be satisfied. J/s deing aone is simply exists existing done. To say, 
therefore, that a thing is being done is not only to say (in respect of the last 
two participles) that a process is going on and is finished, at the same time, but 
(in respect of the whole phrase) that it exists existing finished; which is no 
more or other than to say that it exists finished, is finished, is done; which is 
exactly what those who use the phrase do not mean, It means this if it means 
anything ; but in fact it means nothing, and is the most incongruous combina- 
tion of words and ideas that ever attained respectable usage in any civilized lan- 
guage. 

This absurdity has been hidden by the irregularity of the verb fo de, which 
gives us such dissimilar forms as ¢s for the present tense, was for the past, and 
being for the present participle. It seems as if in zs deing there were two verbs. 
We may be sure that if the present participle of ¢o de were formed like that of ¢o 
love (loving) we should never have heard the phrases des being done or is ising 
done, bes being built or is ising built, This nonsense is hidden from the eye and 
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deadened to the ear by the dissimilarity in form of zs and deing. We may 
rightly use 4o Aave as a complement to itself, and say have had, or even had 
had, because we can have having, possess possession. But we cannot be being, 
exist existence. To be being is merely to be; nothing more or less. J¢ zs de- 
ing is simply equal to é¢ és. 

What then shall we do? Shall we say, While the boy was whipping, the 
room was sweeping, the dinner was eating, the cow was milking, the meat is 
cooking? Yes: whynot? Why not, as well as, The bell is tolling, the grain is 
ripening, the bread is baking? Could there be a more absurd affectation than 
to say, instead of The tea has been drawing five minutes, The tea has been be- 
ing drawn five minutes? Seen deing—is that sense or English ?—except to 
children who say that they have been being naughty, thereby saying only that 
they have been naughty. Yet the tea draws nothing, it is drawn; the bread 
bakes nothing, it is baked; the grain ripens nothing, it is ripened. But when 
we say that The tea is drawing, we do not say that it is an agent drawing any- 
thing, but that it is itself in drawing. And so with regard to all the other ex- 
amples given, and all possible examples. In Goldsmith's “ Citizen of the World,” 
(Letter xx1.) is the following passage, descriptive of a play. 

“The fifth act began, and a busy piece it was; scenes shifting, trumpets 
sounding, drums beating, mobs hallooing, carpets spreading, guards bustling 
from one door to the other ; gods, demons, daggers, rags, and ratsbane.” 

Read the second clause of the sentence according to the formula is Jeing 
done. “Scenes being shifted, trumpets being sounded, drums being beaten, 
mobs hallooing, carpets being spread,” and so forth. The very life is taken 
out of it. No longer a busy piece, it drags its wounded and halting body along, 
and dies before it gets to rags and ratsbane. 

If precise affectation can impose upon us such a phrase as 7s being done for 
is doing, it must needs drive all idioms kindred to the latter from the language. 
Our walking sticks, our fishing rods, and our fasting days, because they cannot 
walk or fish or fast, must be changed into to-be-walked-with sticks, to-be- 
fished-with rods, and to-be-fasted-on days ; and our church-going bells must be- 
come for-to-church-go bells, because ¢key are not the belles that go to church, 
Such ruin comes of laying presumptuous hands upon idioms, those sacred mys- 


teries of language. 
RICHARD GRANT WHITE, 





SUSAN FIELDING. 


By Mrs. EDWARDS, 


Author of “ Archie Lovell,” “Steven Lawrence, Yeoman,” etc. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


PorRTIA FFRENCH was charming throughout the remainder of the evening. 
Either that passionate old love-music had really subdued her, or she felt, for the 
first time since their acquaintance began, the possibility of George Blake wav- 
ering in his fealty. She did not want cards, did not want to chatter town scan- 
dal with her cousin. Real animation lit up the finer beauty of her rich, deep- 
tinted face; real feeling, gay and pensive by turns, was in her voice. Even 
Teddy Josselin—the least impressionable of men—went away with a vague idea 
in his mind that he must be much more in love than he had hitherto suspect- 
ed; while George Blake—no, of George Blake’s state of feeling I need not 
speak ! 

“Thank Heaven, we are alone at last!” cried Portia, the moment the two 
young men had taken their leave. ‘ How mortally tired I am—don’t go to bed, 
dear Aunt Jem, sit down here and talk to me a little—what a feariully tiring crea- 
ture a clever man in love is!” 

Sleep had been weighing heavily on Miss Jemima’s eyelids for a good hour 
or more past, but she seated herself obediently, at Portia’s bidding, just as-in by- 
gone years she had been wont to seat herself by inconsistent babies who chose 
to keep vigil at midnight, or as she would do now at her brother’s bedside, when- 
ever old Colonel Ffrench, additionally fractious under an attack of gout, would 
take it into his head that he needed “ watching.” 

“You ought to say, how tiring two men in love are, Portia. It seems to me 
Mr. Blake is quite as lover-like as your cousin. 

“T am speaking of Mr. Blake. Did I not say how wearying a clever man 
was in a certain state? Teddy never tires me, now I am accustomed to him, 
but George Blake! (I confess I am weak enough to be pleased by his atten- 
tion, just because it shows I am not so frivolous as you have all called me) but 
for any pleasure his conversation gives me—oh dear, how I shall pity the woman 
that young man marries!” Portia yawned prophetically. 

“Mr. Blake seems to me a young man of great ability, and what is more, of 
very excellent feeling,” said Miss Jemima. “I don’t judge him by his novel— 
indeed, except the death-bed scene, I thought it all rather foolish—but by his 
manner. How prettily he behaved to Susan Fielding. Few young men now-a- 
days, if Teddy Josselin is a sample of them, would have turned out in the rain 
as he did, to take that poor child home. The man who is kind to a plain little 
girl like Susan, or to an old woman like me, is the man with the real stuff in 
him, Portia, depend upon it.” 

“Well, then the real stuff bores me,” said Portia. “I’m nota plain little 
girl, I’m not an old lady like you—I often wish I were you, Aunt Jem! I like 
people who never require me to think, like Teddy. I could talk to Ted for a 
year with less exertion than that last hour of Mr. George Blake’s society has 
cost me.” ' 


22 
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“Then why ask him here at all, Portia? You insist upon having him invited ; 
when he is here you encourage him—yes, child, I’ve not had much experience 
in such matters myself, but I have watched you since you were seventeen—” 

“ Four years,” interrupted Portia. ‘ How old I am—how old I feel!” 

“ And I know very well it is your pleasure that George Blake should not go. 
Now, Portia, as you have chosen the subject,” Miss Jemima drew herself very 
upright, indeed, as she said this, “let me put one question to you. Do you 
think, engaged as you are to your cousin, that your conduct to his friend is hon- 
orable ?” 

“TI am a Dysart, Aunt Jem,” said Portia, coolly. ‘Has a Dysart a con- 
science ? Teddy is not jealous, Mr. Blake seems to like coming here to dinner 
—he has an excellent appetite, still, by the way! Who is hurt?” 

“Yourself, child. If you cared for Blake’s society I could find an excuse for 
you, but you do not. You have just confessed as much, and yet you like to 
have him forever dangling after you—you, who in a few weeks will be another 
man’s wife! In my young days we called such conduct by harsh names, I can 
tell you.” 

The girl stole her hand into Miss Jemima’s ; not a usual action with her, for 
Portia’s was the least caressing, the least demonstrative of natures. “In your 
young days, depend upon it, human nature was just as bad and just as good as 
it is now,” she remarked. “There were people like you, generous, unselfish 
souls who always acted right, because they couldn’t help it, and people like me 
who thought of nothing but themselves and their own vanity—and they couldn’t 
help it! and young men, like George Blake, who ran about falling hopelessly in 
love with every one they oughtn’t, for the same admirable reason! Aunt Jemi- 
ma,” after a pause, “I’ve often thought of late that I should like to know why 
I, Portia Ffrench,am what I am. As we are not going to bed, and as we have 
nothing better than Mr. George Blake to talk about, suppose you help me a lit- 
tle in my speculation. What sort of woman was my mother ?” 

“ Your mother ?—Portia, the past is past,” cried Miss Jemima, hastily. 
“What has put this into your head to-night? Your mother is in her grave. 
Let her faults rest with her.” Old Miss Jemima rested the palms of her hands 
down on her knees, looked up austerely at the ceiling, and pronounced the word 
“faults” with emphasis. 

“And I am living,” said Portia, quietly; “living, and wearying myself, and 
running after excitement that I can never reach, because I have her nature in 
me, 1 suppose. I’m a Dysart,as you so Often say. I could no more be like 
you, Aunt Jem, than I could be like that small child next door, with her odd 
face and passionate voice and jog-trot commonplace nature. It all came upon 
me as I watched Susan singing here an hour ago. I've often thought before 
when I have listened to her and you talk—the interminable talk about that 
horrid old bookseller, the interminable grief at leaving Addison Lodge and sell- 
ing the dear old cups and saucers—I say, I have often thought before, that 
Susan Fielding and I could not, in reality, belong to the same species, and to- 
night I felt sure of it. I’ve much greater capacity for enjoyment, one would say, 
than she. I want change, excitement. I want money. I want a thousand 
things just as I want air; and Susan could live contentedly in the damp shades 
of Addison Lodge (pity George Blake does not marry her!) and make shirts 
and puddings and mend children’s socks forever. And yet—Aunt Jem,” the 
beautiful face saddened, “there’s something in that girl I haven’t got, shall 
never have! Her jog-trot little nature, such as it is, is complete. I am in- 
complete.” 
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“Most people would not say so,” answered Miss Jemima, who, severity 
itself in her own judgments, could never listen to any censure of Portia, even 
from Portia’s lips. ‘ What additional gift do you want to possess? A voice 
like Susan’s? ‘It would be the worst thing you could have, with your disposi- 
tion. I knew a very beautiful young woman, once, with just that kind of sweet 
piercing voice, a niece of Colonel Harding of the Engineers, and she turned 
out shockingiy—after her marriage, too—and every one attributed it to her 
voice. I think I heard she went on the stage eventually, but I’m not certain. 
No talent for leading people astray like music!” Miss Jemima’s generaliza- 
tions were somewhat broad, as you perceive; her deductions from actual per- 
sonal observation unhesitating. 

“IT don’t envy Susan her voice,” said Portia. “ Yes, I do; I envy every 
gift under the sun ; but it is not of my want of voice that I am thinking when I 
say I am incomplete. I want what she, like all commonplace people, has in 
perfection—the gift of taking an interest in her own life! 1 looked at her face 
as she sang; her color coming and going, her great eyes afire ; and I saw that 
she enjoyed her singing as she enjoyed seventeen years of father-worship in 
Addison Lodge, and one day will enjoy darning socks and baby-worship else- 
where. Why is life a weight to me, Aunt Jem—a weight I am always trying 
to put away from me and cannot? What kind of human beings were Harry 
Ffrench and Lady Portia Ffrench, his wife? 1 am one-and-twenty, I am better- 
looking than ninety-nine women out of a hundred, I am going to be married, if 
grandmamma will give us anything to live upon, (did Ted give you her message, 
by the bye? You are to lunch in Eaton square the day after to-morrow, and 
talk about settlements.) Yet every morning when | wake I feel how bitter the 
taste of a new day is in my mouth! What were the people like who be- 
queathed this charming inheritance, this incapacity for life, to me?” 

Miss Jemima locked, as she felt, thoroughly taken aback. Portia—indolent, 
self-contained, self-satisfied Portia—breaking out with a confession like this! 

“ You have had an excellent education—the best masters, I am sure, in every- 
thing. You know French and German—” 

“ Music, the use of the globes, and perspective ; the whole art of polite in- 
sincerity, and every game that can be played on the cards! Aunt Jem, dear, du 
you think education, as begun by the Miss Davenports, and finished by Grand- 
mamma Erroll, is what is wanted to make one enjoy life ?” 

“I’m sure I don’t know what else it is for,” said good Miss Jemima. “We 
paid forty pounds a quarter, without masters, the last five years you were at the 
Miss Davenports’, at Fulham—” 

“And you think that any of that fiddle-faddle, that outside layer of accom- 
plishments, changed me, Portia Ffrench, any more than it changed the shape of 
my nose or the color of my hair? I was restless and dissatisfied when I was 
little. That’s what made me so wicked.” 

“ Ah, wicked, indeed!” groaned Miss Jemima, as she thought of Portia’s 
childhood. 

“T am the same now. I can help it no more than the black kitten can help 
not being tortoiseshell. From papa, I know, I must inherit my looks.” She 
turned and glanced at herself in the different mirrors around the room. “From 
the Ffrench side of the house, probably, I get my little taste for extravagance 
and card-playing, also my fashion of carrying my pauper head so well aloft. 
But the unseen part—the weight, the weariness—is that a F french inheritance, 
too, or am I merely the kind of woman my mother was ?” 
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“God forbid !” cried Miss Jemima, hastily. “ Portia, it cuts me to the heart 
to hear you talk like this. The past is dead. All that concerns you is the future.” 

“Which is part and parcel of the past,” said Portia. “Does yesterday be- 
long less to:this week than to-morrow will? 1 ask you to sit up for half an hour 
and talk to me about papa and mamma—do you refuse? Harry Ffrench, hand- 
some, spendthrift, ruined Harry Ffrench, died by his own hand, and his wife, 
Lady Portia, married again, and lived till I was twelve years old; and I was 
never allowed to see her from the day I came to Halfont. There is the outline 
of the story. Now fill in the details. I ask Lady Portia’s mother, and she 
yawns and answers, ‘another day ;’ I ask Harry Ffrench’s father, and he says 
his feelings are too much for him—grandpapa’s feelings too much for him !—that 
even yet he cannot bear to speak of his Harry’s loss. Did grandpapa ever really 
love any human creature as much as all that, I wonder ?” 

Miss Jemima’s hands clasped each other tighter; her lips twitched a little. 
“Your grandfather never understood poor Harry, or, indeed, any of his children, 
Portia. He was fond of them, of course ; but he never understood them. When 
they were young and he used to come near them so seldom—they had the scar- 
latina once and Lucy and Dick were in danger; but ’twas Goodwood races, and 
he never saw them for a week—when they were in the nursery, and their father’s 
affection for them seemed so cold, I always thought it was because they were in 
the nursery. A man like Richard could not be expected to feel anxious about 
babies and babies’ ailments. When they grew older, grew to be companions to 
him—he would love them better. And then, when they began to grow up, when 
the boys left school and, one by one, went into the world, and—and settled to 
nothing, things became worse. They were fine-natured boys, every one of them ; 
not a fault in their characters, but that they were slow at learning the value of 
money or the necessity for work; but Richard never understood them. My 
poor lads! Richard never understood them.” 

“Except Harry. Grandpapa’s emotions overpower him still at the mention 
of my father’s death. Surely, he must have understood him while he lived ?” 

Miss Jemima was silent. “ Portia,” she said, at last, “it seems you mean to 
insist upon my speaking of old days, of old sorrows, to-night. Very well; I 
will speak. Perhaps you are right. Perhaps you are old enough to hear what 
manner of marriage your father’s was, the more now that you will so soon be a 
wife yourself. But remember, child, I have not the art that Richard has, of 
making unpleasant things sound pleasant. What I feel I say, and Harry was 
my favorite boy. I loved all Richard’s children well, but Harry best; and I 
never loved his wife. I saw her twice, and it was enough. I could not love her. 
Even now I don’t think I can speak of Lady Portia F french with fair words. 
And she was your mother.” 

“Oh, don’t mind that in the least,” said Portia, cheerfully. “I recollect one 
thing with extreme clearness of Lady Portia Ffrench—a whipping she gave me 
with her own hands, for upsetting a jug of cream on the coat of one of her 
friends. She used to lie forever on a sofa and play cards. There were some 
horrible old women, I remember, and some foreign officers in uniform, and one 
man in black who always came to play with her. I upset the cream on the man 
in black because I hated him. I did it on purpose, and Lady Portia beat me 
when I was in bed. I hated them all worse after that.” 

“And you can remember all this?” exclaimed Miss Jemima. “ Why, you 
were not six years old when you left your mother for good. What made you 
never speak of it to me before ?” 
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“Where was the use ?” said Portia; “I did not feel certain, perhaps, when 
I was a child, whose side you took, and latterly I suppose I forgot all about it. 
Besides, 1 was not brought up to tell tales. Sophie used to bribe me not to tell 
my lady when I caught her in my lady’s clothes, and Lady Portia used to bribe 
me, and so did the man in black—Mr. Molyneux, my future step-papa, that must 
have been. I don’t know why, but it seems to me that I was bribed ail round 
to tell stories, and I told them—very well, too! I loved nobody, except poor 
Lurly a lite. After that beating, I loved Lady Portia least of all. You needn’t 
be afraid of hurting my feelings in speaking of her.” 

“ And you never knew your father. You were a babe, asleep in your cot, the 
morning he kissed you for the last time. Ah, Portia, you would have loved 
him! Yours would have been a different life if Harry had been the one to sur- 
vive.” 

“] should have loved him for his handsome face, at least,” said Portia. “My 
mother was not handsome. She dyed her hair; her voice was gruff; she wore 
rouge. Whenever | kiss grandmamma | remember her. They are of the same 
texture.” 

“ And Harry,” said old Miss Jemima, warming into sudden animation, “ was 
the handsomest of all Richard’s handsome sons. You have his miniature, Por- 
tia, taken when he was five-and-twenty, and you think that handsome. No pic- 
ture can give you more than a map, a shadow of Harry’s face; for it was not the 
features only—the fine-cut nose and mouth, the fair complexion, the dark, full 
eyes—it was the goodness, the brightness of my boy’s face that made him what 
he was. From the time he was a baby he was the same. People would all turn 
round in the park to look at him in his nurse’s arms. ‘ What a lovely face !’ 
every one said who saw him; and there was no exaggeration in the word. As 
I remember Harry Ffrench in his youth, he was lovely, in face and soul. When 
I] saw him years later, as a man, he had altered so that I should scarce have 
known him in the street—but that was when he was your father, when he was 
Lady Portia’s husband ! 

“TI came to England for a month, in ’forty-seven, just before our battalion 
was ordered up to Scinde (the only time in nineteen years that Lucy and Elliott 
were able to spare me); and on my way back to Marseilles managed to run 
round and visit Harry and his wife in Brussels. ‘They had never had a settled 
home since their marriage, and were now living about in different continental 
towns economizing. I have always remarked, Portia, that when any member of 
our family is going faster to ruin than ordinary he calls it economizing! I found 
it so with Harry. His father, he told me, had grown unpunctual with his allow- 
ance, the price of his own commission had gone long ago, and, as far as I could 
make out, they had very little to depend upon but the scanty sum Lady Portia 
got yearly from her mother, and what poor Harry could himself contrive to pick 
up at cards and billiards. So what do you suppose was their way of economiz- 
ing? Lady Portia had her opera-box, and her evenings of reception, and her 
own set of friends—a very fast set, too. And Harry had his friends, rather 
faster ones, I believe, than his wife’s, and played higher, and lived altogether 
more recklessly, twas said (and that was saying a good deal), than any other 
Englishman in Brussels. Oh, child, how altered he was! A man little over 
thirty, but looking any number of years more than his age—the handsome fea- 
tures of the face the same, but all the goodness, all the bright expression 
blotted out.” 

* Portia, I think I was unjust. 1 have often thought since I was unjust to 
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your mother,” said old Miss Jemima, humbly, “and I have tried to make some 
amends to you, her child. But when I saw Harry sunk to what he was, I did lay 
half the blame upon his wife. We women are like that; anything, anybody 
must be guilty rather than our son. And Harry had been more than a son to 
me! 1 was a girl of one-and-twenty, your age, Portia, when I first went to 
Richard’s children; I had no hopes, no interests in life but theirs ; and from 
the first and through every trouble, Harry, }oor little soul, made himself my 
companion and comfort. Well, and Harry had sunk to this. The rest of the lads 
were adrift, God knew where, on the world, and Harry had sunk to this! Harry 
was an outlaw, a gambler, and hopeless—oh, so hopeless, at thirty years of age ! 
with a wife who thought of nothing save her own pleasure, her opera-box, her 
dinner-dresses, her receptions ; and you—poor neglected, little year-old baby—in 
your cradle. I wander, Portia. You must let me think for awhile before I try 
to tell my story, such as it is, in order.” 


CHAPTER IX. 


“My nephew Harry was already an officer in her majesty’s service when I 
went abroad, in ‘thirty-three, to join the Elliotts,” said Miss Jemima, at length ; 
Portia, with an expression of eagerness very unusual to see her dark face wear, 
waiting to listen. “ He was gazetted about six weeks after he left Eton, and— 
I remember it as if it was yesterday—put on his uniform for the first time the 
day I sailed. I had to get on tip-toe to reach his face, he was so tall, and as I 
kissed him I bade him to be brave and truthful now that he wore a sword, just 
the same as he had been when he was a boy. He promised me, sobbing the 
while like a child (for he and I were alone together) at my going. Often I remem- 
bered him afterward, his eyes swollen with tears, his dear arms round my neck 
—this fine dignified young officer with his simple heart, crying as he said good- 
by to me just as in the days when he was a little lad going back to school after 
the holidays! I remembered him thus, I say, and used to think—and half re- 
proach poor Lucy and her babies at the thought—that life might have gone 
differently with him, perhaps with the other lads, if I had stayed behind in Eng- 
land. It seems foolish to say that one unimportant old maid, old Aunt Jemima, 
living in her little cottage in loneliness and poverty, could have been any help 
to young men of pleasure and the world. But you see I should have loved 
them; and I believe in love!” ‘ 

Miss Jemima looked rather ashamed of herself as she made this assertion 
before Portia. 

“ Its old-fashioned to talk so, I know, but I do believe in the power of love to 
ward away evil. I have seen it among all ranks. As long as a man has some 
woman who loves him unstintingly—wife, or sister, or mother-—he does not 
despair of himself; and a man who does not despair of himself can be saved. 
No chance of love came to Harry. I am wrong; the chance came, and he lost 
it. Then began the ruin of his life. Portia, if you loved Teddy Josselin—mind, 
I suppose it only—and if to marry him against Lady Erroll’s will would insure 
to you absolute poverty—” 

“ It would simply insure starvation,” remarked Portia. 

“T would still say, marry him. I know the real meaning of that word 
poverty. I have stood face to face with it during half my life. Elliott and Lucy 
were steeped in poverty, had children born to inherit nothing else, but they both 
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led happy and dutiful lives, and now have sons doing well in the world anda 
ring of bright faces around their table at Christmas.” 

“Poor, dear faded Aunt Lucy!” cried Portia. “I’m quite sure I would 
rather die at once than live and be happy after that fashion.” 

“Yes,” said Miss Jemima, drily, “ you must remember I said, if you loved 
Teddy Josselin. Harry, your father, had a heart full to overflowing of tender- 
ness, when he was young. When Harry’s love was betrayed his best chance of 
life was over! You are ofa different nature, Portia—I think, at times, you are 
more like your grandfather than any of his children were—and Richard’s isa 
temperament that wears well. No disappointment in affection would have 
altered your grandfather’s character or ruined his happiness.” 

“ Any more than it would mine,” said Portia, smiling. “I like Teddy really 
very much indeed, poor little mortal, but I am entirely dependent on grand- 
mamma’s opinion as to the wisdom of our marrying. I could much better bear 
to lose Teddy Josselin than to live with him in poverty. Go on with the essen- 
tial facts of the story, Aunt Jem, and repress sentiment. Remember, I have 
had a whole evening of Mr. Blake.” 

“ There spoke Lady Portia Ffrench!” cried Miss Jemima. “ Portia, when 
I hear those withered remarks from your lips I feel myself back in the Brussels 
lodging, and could be hard on you, child—only that I look in your face and see 
Harry there. Repress sentiment! There is the true maxim of the world; the 
maxim which, put into practice, ruined your father’s life. You shall hear, quite 
short and plain—I won’t tire you with my old-fashioned opinions—the story of a 
life in which sentiment had been repressed effectually. Take what moral from 
it you like. 

“T went away, as I told you, leaving Harry, at seventeen years of age, an 
officer in the army. Well, he wrote to me, as punctually as boys do write, for 
the next three or four years. I could show you the letters now, only you would 
laugh over the spelling—Harry never could learn to spell, bright though he was 
in most things. They lie in my dressing-case ”—Jemima Ffrench’s dressing-case 
was a black regulation dispatch-box that, in the old campaigning days, had trav- 
elled with her over half the civilized world, and was nowa receptacle, not for 
trinkets, ivory-handled brushes, or filigree bottles, but for packet upon packet 
of faded letters; “love letters,” most of them from her boys—* they lie in my 
dressing-case, together with the one he wrote me in large text from his first 
school—with the last paper he ever put his hand toon earth! I read them 
through on his birthday—yes, now you may know why I shut myself in my room 
every fifteenth of March, Portia—I read Harry’s letters.” 

Old Miss Jemima broke down ; and Portia’s dark eyes sank. with a sensation 
of abasement, to the ground. Here was something beyond her, like Susan’s 
emotion in singing; something, which ludicrous or not ludicrous, awoke her 
anew to the sense of her own incompleteness. 

“They were not well-spelled, as I told you, or well-composed, or witty. 
None of that generation wrote such a letter as Richard—you write more like 
him, my dear. But they were letters brimful of such unflagging spirits, such 
perfect contentment with life, as did one’s heart good to read. He liked the 
army, liked his brother officers—never had any man such capital fellows to 
live with as had Harry! To whatever station he was ordered it was inva 
riably a ‘jollier’ station than the last. If he rode a race he won it. If he 
went to a ball he was sure to dance half the night with the prettiest girl in the 
room. During long leave his only difficulty was to choose the pleasantest 
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out of the dozen pleasant country houses that were open to him. Even Rich- 
ard, never sanguine about the prospects of his children, used to write me hope- 
ful accounts of Harry during those first years. He was the handsomest, the 
most popular man in his regiment; the best shot, best dancer, best rider; ex- 
travagant, rather, yet not more so than might be expected of a-young fellow in 
his position. ‘Above all, he was well-principled.’ This Richard said in one 
of his letters when Harry had been some years in the army. ‘A lad, unlike the 
younger ones, to whose future establishment in life it was possible to look for- 
ward with a degree of satisfaction.’ The remark pointed, I imagined, toward 
some prospect Harry had of making a wealthy marriage, and I confess I felt in 
spirits over it. We wanted money more than ever just then. The twins were 
babies and ailing, both of them, with their teeth.” 

Portia gave a shudder at the picture ! 

“ And the doctors were beginning to hint that our poor delicate Lucy must 
either return to England or die. It really did seem to me as well that some one 
out of Richard’s children should try the experiment of competency, and I wrote 
and told Harry what I thought. The following mail brought a letter from 
him in reply, a much longer, much graver letter than it was Harry's custom to 
write. By what odd coincidence I had guessed that he was thinking of mar- 
riage he could not divine ; such, however, was the case, my only mistake being 
that I imagined the young lady he loved had money. Money! did I think him 
capable of marrying for money, for any other reason than = Tection? And then 
came such long description of chestnut hair and brown eyes and angel smiles 
as made me almost think the whole letter must be a hoax. It was so hard to 
imagine Harry seriously in love, so hard to believe in Harry writing about any- 
thing but races and balls, and his own amusement in them, or finding more to 
say of a woman than the ‘capital dancer—beautiful figure,’ which had always 
been his style hitherto in describing his flirtations to me. 

“ My poor boy was stationed at that time at Chester, and had fallen desper- 
ately in love at first sight—I tell you the story as I heard it, long afterward, not 
as I made it out from his letter at the time—with a Miss Morgan, the daughter 
of a small country solicitor in the neighborhood.” 

“And what was Miss Morgan like?” interrupted Portia. “What kind of 
woman was this, who, if the course of true love had run smoother, would, you 
think, have influenced all Harry Ffrench’s life for good ?” 

“TI never saw Miss Morgan; I never saw any picture of her,” answered 
Miss Jemima. “I do not even remember the name of the man whom, a few 
months later, she married. I know only that when I saw Harry in after days a 
hopeless and a ruined man, he could not speak of this girl without his color 
changing, and that when he died a carl of brown hair—not his wife’s, not his 
child’s—was in his breast. I have that curl now, Portia. I keep it, with one 
or two little notes written to him by Amelia Morgan in the first bright weeks of 
their engagement. They were put into my hands, long after your father’s death, 
by Lady Portia, as you shall hear. 

“I say he fell in love at first sight with the girl, proposed at the end of a 
week, and was accepted. The engagement went on for some months unknown 
to all Harry’s friends, except me away in Mauritius, then his regiment was or- 
dered to Ireland, and unable, so Harry wrote, to exist without the woman he 
loved, he took sudden courage, went up to London, and broke the news of his 
engagement to his father. 

“ Richard listened to the whole little romance with perfect patience, without 
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a sign of anger. You know with what marked courtesy your grandfather al- 
ways does listen to anything for which he feels the most profound contempt. 
First love—plighted word—a girl that a prince, that any man might be proud to 
marry! Well, he congratulated Harry heartily on so much good fortune, hoped 
he would find every blessing he expected in the married state, and—as a matter 
purely of curiosity—would like to hear how he proposed to support his estab- 
lishment ? 

““*Your intended has only her face for her fortune,’ he remarked; I know 
the exact words, for when I saw Harry in Brussels he described to me the whole 
scene, ‘it would be unjust, perhaps, to look for money as well as beauty—then, 
my dear boy, Aow do you mean to live asa married man? I ask from curios- 
ity, having myself married twice—both times, as you know, with heiresses— 
yet have never been able to do much more than keep the wolf from the door. 
How do you propose to live ?’ 

“ Harry, who, poor lad, was a good deal in debt, and had not a farthing but 
his lieutenant’s pay and what his father chose to allow him, stammered out that 
he supposed—he hoped—they would get on pretty well, if they were economical, 
and through his father’s generosity. 

“* But I am not generous,’ said Richard, raising himself up, and looking 
quietly in his son’s face. ‘I have made you a tolerably good allowance hitherto. 
If you marry in your own rank of life, and with my consent, I will increase it, 
and pay off your debts as well. But I am, constitutionally, the very reverse of 
generous. Your brothers have chosen their own paths in life; I do not inter- 
fere with them; but I do not and will not give them one farthing of money. 
Marry this yqung lady of whom you speak, and on your marriage day | write 
to Cox’s and stop your account there. Now, let us change the subject.’ 

“Poor Harry entreated, stormed ; finally swore with a great oath that he 
would brave poverty, go to Australia, as his brothers had done, would tend 
sheep, drive bullocks—would do anything but forfeit his word, abandon his love. 

“You will do exactly as you like,’ said his father, calmly. ‘The life of a 
gentleman is really not such a pleasant one that I should urge upon you the dis- 
advantages of becoming a blackguard. Marry your fair Amelia Morgan ; go 
abroad ; found a new colony, you and your brothers between you, and call it 
Ffrench’s Land. Do anything, my dear boy, rather than discuss a subject upon 
which it is impossible for our mutual prejudices to allow us to agree.’ 

“Harry flung away from his father’s presence, as he thought, forever, and on 
the afternoon of the next day went down to Chester, resolute to stand by his 
engagement. He called at the lawyer’s house, and was shown, not as usual into 
Miss Morgan’s sitting-room, but into her father’s office, there to receive his dis- 
missal. Colonel Ffrench had come down to Chester by the early morning train ; 
had explained the precise state of his son’s affairs to Mr. Morgan, and, ‘in con- 
sideration of the very handsome way the Colonel had behaved,’ Mr. Morgan 
was willing not to publish Harry Ffrench’s dishonorable conduct further. In 
other words, your grandfather had bought Mr. Morgan off! 

“¢ And Amelia?’ exclaimed poor Harry, ‘does she call such a sacrifice as I 
was prepared to make for her, dishonor ?’ 

“* Amelia thinks as her parents think,’ said the lawyer. ‘ Amelia engaged 
herself to marry a gentleman, and has not the slightest inclination toward colo- 
nial life.’ 

“ And a few cold lines written by Miss Morgan herself reached Harry in the 
course of the day, at his quarters. When, years later, he was telling me the 
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whole story, he tried to make me believe, as he believed himself, that the girl’s 
love for him never really changed. She was sensitive and timid of nature, and 
this letter must have been written under compulsion, under threats of personal 
violence from her father. For my part,” said Miss Jemima, “I don’t believe over- 
much in compulsion in such matters. A woman who loved a man, although she 
might obey her parents up to the point of refusing to marry him, must find 
some means, must write some letter to soften his pain. And no such letter came 
to Harry. He wrote to Miss Morgan. His letter, unopened, addressed in her 
own hand, was returned to him. She turned her face aside when she met him 
in the street. It was over. 

“« My calf-love over,’ he wrote to me, lightly, and yet with something in his 
strain that made my heart ache. ‘ My belief in a cottage, all bliss and roses and 
earwigs, shattered. Congratulate me! Write to me soon, Aunt Jem, and con- 
gratulate me, laugh at me, do anything but pity me, for, indeed, I don’t need it. 
I’m not hurt, not very badly hurt, at least. In six months I shall be cured!’ 

“ After this fashion, Portia, the sentiment in your father’s life was ‘repressed.’ 
He never fell in love again. Richard had plenty of extravagance of every other 
kind to complain of in his eldest son; of an extravagance of sentiment, never. 
Time went on; and, at last, five or six years it must have been after that first 
ill-fated love affair, 1 received a letter from your grandfather, telling me that 
Harry was on the eve of making a capital marriage. The lady was not very 
young, not actually pretty, wrote Richard, still was a decidedly charming person, 
the possessor of thirty thousand pounds, and—” 

“Thirty thousand pounds!” exclaimed Portia, with animation. “1 didn’t 
know that a Dysart ever owned thirty thousand shillings! If ™y mother had 
all this money, why am I a pauper?” 

“Your mother had just three hundred a year, allowed her very irregularly, 
for her life,” said Miss Jemima. “ The lady whom Richard destined to be Harry’s 
wife was the widow of a Liverpool merchant, ‘a lady innocent alike of good looks 
and good grammar,’ poor Harry wrote, ‘unearthed, the Lord knew how or from 
whence, by the governor himself; but the undoubted owner, it seemed, of thirty 
thousand pounds; also, of a slumbering interest—whatever that might mean— 
in the business of her late husband.’ Well, the whole thing was arranged ; 
guests bidden, wedding breakfast ordered; then, at the last, the marriage fell 
through ; Harry declared, through his father’s parsimony as to settlements ; Rich- 
ard, through his son’s gross negligence of the lady. This was in the summer of 
’44, just at the time we were under orders for India. At the beginning of next 
year, seven or eight months later, 1 got a few lines from Harry, telling me he 
was a married man. His wife was the daughter of the late Earl of Erroll, ‘ e/az¢. 
thirty-nine,’ said Harry. ‘When young ladies’ names are written in the book, 
impossible to be delicate as to age. There was no money to speak of, at present,’ 
he added, ‘ but a prospect of a moiety of a sum of twenty-five thousand pounds, 
should the dowager Lady Erroll inherit it’ (the twenty-five thousand pounds, 
Portia, which it is now in your grandmother’s power to leave, or not to leave, to 
Teddy Josselin). ‘His father,’ Harry continued, ‘seemed to like the marriage, 
and it was planned, he believed, that he should have his debts paid, leave the 
army, and, through the Dysart interest, be appointed to some consulship abroad. 
Lady Portia preferred the Continent to England ; and Lady Portia’s husband, so 
he said, was in that beautiful frame of mind in which every place and every em- 
ployment would be the same to him. 

“T augured well from this letter, 1 must confess,” went on Miss Jemima. “I 
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knew too little what kind of man Harry Ffrench had grown to discern the hid- 
den bitterness of tone in which he spoke of his own prospects and feelings I 
augured well from the letter, I say, and, in my simplicity, wrote off what you, 
Portia, would call one of my gushing epistles to Harry and his bride. I also 
sent her an embroidered India muslin dress and an ivory work-box, not very 
valuable gifts, but the best it lay in my power just then to afford. In return, a 
good many mails Jater, I got a few scrawled lines from Lady Portia—if Harry 
had married Amelia Morgan, what a sign of her plebeian birth we should have 
considered such a hand! She was extremely obliged by my good wishes and 
gifts, hoped I would excuse a longer letter, but really she detested letter-writing, 
and was overwhelmed just now with engagements. Mr. Ffrench was away, in 
Ireland, she thought—oh, no, somewhere in the Highlands—or he would join 
her, she felt sure, in kind remembrances, and she remained mine sincerely— 
Harry’s wife, mine sincerely !—Portia F french. 

“This letter was dated from Paris, and gave me no clue whatever to their 
future prospects. Harry, it seemed, could find nothing of interest to write to 
me about now that he was a married man; from Richard’s letters I could never 
gather more than that ‘ Harry was living out of England,’ or ‘ Harry continued 
idle still,’ or ‘ Harry, as usual, wanted money ;’ and it was not until I came home, 
in ’47, that I learned, definitely, how my boy and his wife were getting on. 
They were now living in Brussels. Either the Dysart interest had not been 
exercised, or had failed in procuring a consulship for Harry Ffrench. Richard, 
I found, would scarcely hear his name spoken before him. The second Mrs. 
Ffrench had lately died, without children, and, by the conditions of her marriage 
settlement, your grandfather’s means, as I have often told you, were reduced—” 

“To Halfont Manor, a brougham, pair of horses, butler, valet, and old Ma- 
deira—grandpapa’s idea of excessive poverty !” 

Miss Jemima shifted her position. She would condemn Richard as flatly as 
she would condemn Portia, with her own lips, yet could never listen unwounded 
to a word in his dispraise from others. “All our ideas of riches and poverty 
are relative, child. The diminution in your grandfather’s income, at all events, 
was such as disabled him from keeping up the allowance he had promised Harry 
when he married. And, Portia, I have remarked—I say it with no unkind feel- 
ing toward poor Richard—have remarked all my life that we, none of us, care 
to talk much of people toward whom we know we have been ever so little un- 
just. Harry was incurably a spendthrift, your grandfather said; he had paid 
his debts until he was tired of paying them, and, at the present moment, Harry 
was an outlaw. The more money he got the faster he would go to ruin, and 
the wisest course his relations could pursue was to leave him alone. If his 
wife and child actually came to want bread (for you were in the world now, Por- 
tia), he might perhaps make an effort to save himself, and then would be the 
time to help him. Meantime, let the absent prodigal’s name be unspoken. It 
was wisdom, nay, it was positive duty to banish a man leading the life that Harry 
had led since his marriage, from our hearts. 

“Well, I could not argue on such a matter,” said Miss Jemima. “I could 
not argue, and I could not deny that Richard’s sense of duty, however harsh, 
was just. Still—still a dozen years of absence had not moved my boy by one 
inch from his old place in my affection ; and so, when the time came for my re- 
turn, I just took my carpet-bag in my hand one winter evening, and sending my 
other luggage on through Paris, started off, without writing to warn Harry of 
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my visit, to Brussels. I travelled all night; and it was about eleven o’clock in 
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the morning when I reached the house in which I had ascertained that my 
nephew and his wife lodged. An English man-servant, not over-polished in 
his address, not over neat in his person, answered my ring. He inquired my 
business ; his head upright in the air, his arms straight down by his side. I 
saw at a glance that the honest fellow, at some time of his life, had been a sol- 
dier, and felt friends with him at once. 

“TI want your master,” I said. “Iam Mr. Ffrench’s aunt, now on my road 
back to India. Can I see him?” 

“* His Aunt Jemima ?’ exclaimed the man, his face in an instant losing all its 
surly expression. 

“His Aunt Jemima,” said I, and in another minute I was shown into a room, 
half bedroom, half smoking room—an untidy room, full of the smell of stale 
smoke, with glasses and decanters on the table, and a pale dissipated-looking 
man outstretched in an arm-chair beside the fire. 

“ He stared at me a moment, sprang up and caught me in his arms. It was 
Harry. He had altered so that, for the first few minutes, I felt shy at calling 
him by his name. Other faces I have left young, and at the end of a dozen 
years found grey and care-worn ; but I never saw any face so absolutely changed 
as his. By degrees, as we talked, and especially when anything chanced to 
make him smile, I might catch a gleam, an expression, bringing back to me, for 
an instant, the Harry of old; then it would fade, and in its place come back the 
horrible unlikeness to my boy; the hard, set mouth, the vacant eyes, the hope- 
lessness—there was the essential change-—the hopelessness of the face that I 
had left so sunny with the fairest hopes, the fairest promises of life. 

“T asked him about his prospects. Oh, well, he had none in particular—yes, 
he thought he meant to go to Baden in the summer, unless something turned up 
meanwhile. About his wife? Thanks; she was as well as usual—poor Portia! 
They did not see very much of each other. Portia ran about to balls and par- 
ties, which he hated, and was never up before noon. I should see her by-and- 
by. At last, I asked for the child—for you. 

“Harry’s face grew brighter than I had seen it yet. ‘Charles, go for the 
baby,’ he said, calling out to his servant, who all this time had been standing, in 
an attitude of attention, just outside the door. And then, when we were alone, 
he explained to me who and what Charles was. ‘An old soldier’—that I must 
have seen at once; ‘his soldier-servant, who had kept with him all the time he 
was in the army, had left it when he left, and remained with him ever since; 
and is now valet, cook, housemaid, and, as often as not, nurse, too,’ said poor 
Harry. ‘Portia can never keep her women-servants. I’m sure I don’t know 
where the fault lies ; but she can’t keep them—and if it was not for Charles, the 
baby would, often enough, be badly off. When the nurse-maid of the moment 
has struck, and Portia is away of an evening, Charles sits by the chiid and gives 
her her bottle. I came in at two o’clock one morning, and found him at it, by 
Jove! And the baby screams to go to him from her mother—by Jove, she does !’ 
This was the sort of way he rambled on. ‘He’s the last friend I have left—is 
Charles ; and if I apologize to him about his wages, is affronted and puts his 
hands behind him. What man of one’s own class, what gentleman would do as 
much ?’ 

“ Upon this, he laughed; and I thought there was less of the Harry I re- 
membered, in his laugh than in his face. 

“The servant came back presently, with you in his arms. A muslin and 
lace pinafore, tied on evidently by male fingers, gave you a smart outside look ; 
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but your frock was torn and dirty, your socks did not match, your toes were 
through your shoes. Charles bore you aloft on his shoulder; you drummed 
with your hands on his close-shorn head, and showed your little white teeth as 
soon as you caught sight of your father. I went up, holding out my arms, and 
you came to me. 

“«*She won’t do as much for her ladyship!’ cried out poor Harry.” 


CHAPTER X. 


At this point of her story, Miss Jemima paused. 

“ Why do you hesitate?” said Portia. “We have come, at last, to the part 
that really interests me, the description of my mother. How did she talk to you 
when you met; how was she dressed; what was your first impression of Lady 
Portia Ffrench? Let me hear the truth, and the whole truth.” 

“ She told me, during the first quarter of an hour of our acquaintance, the 
whole story of her married misery, and how little she and her husband suited 
each other. She was dressed in a loose morning gown, hair unbrushed, slippers 
down at heel,” said old Miss Jemima, with grim veracity. “And my first im- 
pression of her was that she was the last woman on earth my nephew Harry 
F french should have married. I knew nothing of the Dysart family, of the Dy- 
sart history, then. I did not understand that, being a Dysart, Harry’s wife 
must, by some unhappy law of transmission, be—what she was! My life had 
been passed with wives who loved their husbands and their children ; old-fash- 
ioned. wives to whom the words home and duty had a meaning. I found in 
Lady Portia a woman, as far as I could discover, without a rational resource, or 
human affection ; a woman to whom forty years of life had taught no wisdom ; a 
doll who, well-painted and seen by candle-light, carried off satin and diamonds 
with an air—in short a fas#ionable fine lady, a Dysart ! 

“And why, in God’s name, did you marry him? I asked her, point-blank, 
after listening, with my heart a-fire, to the list of Harry’s failings. 

“* Because he—I mean because Colonel Ffrench asked me. Because all 
mamma’s grand matrimonial schemes had fallen through. Because I was thirty- 
nine years old,’ Lady Portia answered, looking straight in my face with her 
great blue eyes (outwardly you show not a trace of Dysart blood, as I have of- 
ten told you, Portia. Your mother was a fair, faded woman, with a high arched 
nose, a receding chin and forehead, a mouth that could not close over glistening 
prominent teeth.) ‘Colonel Ffrench liked a certain poor handle I have to my 
name, and mamma liked that I should be married, any how! And so they 
made it up between them. Harry really was a victim.’ 

“ And, whatever other question I put to her, she answered in the same un- 
hesitating style. There are different varieties of truthful people in the world, 
I’ve remarked,” said Jemima. ‘To speak absolute unblushing truth at all 
times, is not quite such a test of human character as the copy-books tell us. 
Harry’s wife, it seemed to me, was the truthful, partly because Nature had con- 
stituted her without the quality of moral shyness, partly because she was too in- 
different to everything to care whether she shocked you or not, partly because 
she had not energy for the trouble of thinking, which falsehood would have 
involved! ‘The Dysarts are an awfully bad race,’ she remarked to me, within 
an hour after I first saw her. ‘So are the Ffrenches’—to my face, Portia, this 
to my face! ‘How could a marriage between members of two such tamilies be 
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expected to turn out decently? Mamma made Colonel Ffrench believe I should 
some day come into the half of twenty-five thousand pounds. And that is all 
in the air, for mamma is not certain to inherit the money herself, and if she does, 
will leave it, I’ve no doubt, to my sister Josselin’s boy. And Colonel Ffrench 
made mamma believe Halfont would be at his own disposal at his death, also 
that his income was derived from capital, not an insurance company. We all 
know better now, and love each other accordingly. How long shall you stay? 
We have not a room to offer you. We have plenty of smart paint and gilding, 
as you perceive, but no bedrooms. Charles—you have seen Harry’s detestable 
man, Charles ?—folds himself up at night and sleeps in a cupboard. That was 
a sweet dress you sent me from India,’ she ran on; ‘I suppose you haven’t got 
any more of the kind with you ?’ 

“T had brought her, not a dress, but a scarf, a Cashmere scarf, embroidered 
in‘green and silver, that had been given me by a native woman I was able to 
help once in India, and was much too magnificent for me to wear. I had packed 
this up in my travelling bag. for it was as fine and soft as a cobweb, and I drew 
it forth and gave it to Harry’s wife. 

“* Pale green and silver!’ she exclaimed. ‘The blonde colors! The very 
colors that suited her!’ They did not. In truth, Portia, your mother was a 
woman who took no exercise, and her skin, by daylight, was not the kind of skin 
that green becomes. Harry coming in for a minute, burst out laughing at the 
sight of her before the glass, slippered, in a dressing-gown, with hair unbrushed, 
and wreathed round in my gorgeous Indian present! However, | was pleased 
to see her pleased, and during the remainder of the afternoon, until it was time 
for Lady Portia to dress for the dissipation of the evening, we managed to talk 
to each other. 

“TI think, Portia, those were the longest hours of my whole life. For Harry’s 
sake I wanted, if not to like, to understand the woman who was his wife, the 
mother of his child. I tried her on every subject under the sun. Did she 
work? No—a little. Embroidery got so dirty, and one could buy it from the 
convents nearly as cheap. Read! Yes, of course. But there was no remem- 
bering the different people’s names a minute afterward; French books, of the 
two, were better, she thought, than English ones. The baby, I suggested, must 
be a resource to her? Well, unfortunately she did not understand babies, and 
Miss Portia seemed to know it, and preferred Charles’s society to hers. Could 
she be expected to enter into rivalry with Charles? Brussels was a tolerable 
place ; just tolerable ; cheaper than Paris, and a place where doubtful people or 
beggars might get some sort of society. She and Harry were in—let her con- 
sider—well, she in the second, and Harry in the third or lowest Brussels set. 
Impossible to say how long it would all last. If Colonel Ffrench continued in 
his present loftily-virtuous frame of mind ; and if, as was extremely probable, her 
mother should die, leaving her nothing, they might come, as likely as not, to 
actual want. All this with the same open eyes, the same blank truthfulness ; 
Lady Portia lying on the sofa, yawning after every dozen words she spoke, and 
I in what you call my most bolt-upright frame of mind, child, and starving— 
starving! for no one had offered me bit or sup since my arrival by her side. 

“ At five o’clock Charles brought in tea. ‘Why in the world are you so 
late ?’ said Lady Portia, sharply, ‘ I’ve rung twice. Don’t you know I have to 
dress and go out to dinner ? 

“*T have taken Miss Baby for her walk, your ladyship, said the man, 
laconically, but with perfect respect of tone. ‘And I have give the baby her 
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tea, your ladyship. Miss Baby, she couldn’t wait.’ Then he set down the 
tray beside his mistress’s sofa, wheeled round short, and marched bolt-uprigh' 
as if he had been on parade, from the room. 

“* A fearful creature,’ said Lady Portia, yawning anew. ‘If I could bring 
myself up to the exertion of hating anyone, it would be that man. Still, he serves 
us for nothing. Skim-milk, instead of cream, again! Would you believe it, the 
monster gives me skim-milk that the child may get cream! Such are the indig- 
nities poverty brings one to! My dear soul, that man has been with us ever 
since our marriage, and has had just seven pounds ten shillings of wages during 
the time, so I feel I amin his power. Oh, if some good kind creature—your- 
self, say—had a spare fifty pound note to lend me. What a deal of small hon- 
esty I should be able to do, what independence I could buy, on only fifty 
pounds! ’ 

“I gave her, not fifty pounds, but the promise of a very much smaller sam, 
and Lady Portia kissed me, remarking, with tears in her eyes, that I was the 
only one of Harry’s relations she could endure. Then she went off to get ready 
for her dinner-party. I saw her for a minute, an hour later, in her satin dress 
and diamonds—diamonds, she frankly confessed that had been paste ages ago. 
‘Don’t forget your promise,’ she whispered. ‘If I’m pretty well I'll see you in 
the morning. If not, good-by, as you must go so soon. Don’t forget your 
promise, and by the way, mind you address the letter Joste restante—Lady Portia 
Ffrench, Poste Restante, Brussels. Harry hates my having any thing to do with 
money.’ 

“ After this she went away ; and Charles, when he had conducted his mistress 
to her.carriage, came softly into the room and asked me if I would please to see 
the baby asleep? Her ladyship was without a maid at present, he explained, as 
I followed him out, so he must make free to apologize for the untidy state of 
the nursery. 

“The nursery was next to poor Harry’s own room, a dark, airless closet, 
neither tidy nor over-clean, and there, in your cot, the cot that ought to have 
been at your mother’s bed-side, you lay asleep. You were a wonderfully hand- 
some child, I must confess, Portia; however you may have altered since; dark 
and dimpled, with cheeks like wild roses, and the loveliest pair of naughty lips 
in the world. ‘Miss Baby’s a picture,’ said Charles, creeping up on tiptoe, and 
bending his stiff figure over your cot. ‘She’s the Captain’s image and the 
pride of his heart. When he wakes in the morning, madam, the first thing he 
calls for is the child—even before his soda-and-brandy, poor gentleman. “ Bring 
me the baby, Charles,” he says, or, “ Where’s the child ?” or, “ Howis it I don't 
hear the child’s voice?” She’s the Captain’s one delight,’ the faithful creature 
added, with a tremble in his voice. ‘ But for Miss Baby, I don’t see what there 
would be to keep the Captain to life.’ 

“ Saying this, he set down the light and left me, and throughout the long 
hours of that winter night I waited and watched alone, Portia, by you. I count- 
ed the hours by the different city clocks till past midnight ; then—it must have 
been getting on for two o’clock, 1 should say—there came a loud ring at the 
house bell. Charles, one of whose many duties was evidently to sit up and 
have refreshment ready for Lady Portia, entered from Harry’s room ina few 
minutes’ time, with a cup of hot soup and some bread, for which, as you may 
imagine, I felt grateful. An hour or so later poor Harry himself made his ap- 
pearance.” 

“Don’t tell me in what condition,” interrupted Portia; “I don’t want my 
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ideal of my father spoiled. I would rather hear no further of him, poor fel- 
low!” 

“Your father came in not a bit less cool, less sober than I had seen him in 
the forenoon,” said Miss Jemima. “He walked up wearily to the table in the 
centre of the room, mixed himself a glass of brandy and water, drank it off ata 
draught, then pushed open the half-closed nursery door, and looked across at 
your cot. 

“* Aunt Jem! Good Heaven, I had forgotten you were here!’ he exclaimed 
coming up and kissing me. ‘ But my memory—my memory’s all gone. To think 
you should have been left here alone, and on this cold night, too!’ And upon 
this he took me back into his room, with his own hands lit the fire (Charles, 
by this time, I suppose, had folded himself into his cupboard) and, after making 
me comfortable in the easiest chair his room possessed, came and sat down 
close, just as he used to do when he was a little lad talking with me over the 
day’s troubles, by my side. 

“¢T really did not mean to leave you,’ he said, ‘but you know you were 
with Portia. When people are with Portia I never seem to have a word 
to say to them, and so I went out, and some of the fellows at the club persuaded 
me to stay, the worse luck to themselves !’ 

“ And then he went on to tell me he had been winning twenty or thirty 
pounds. ‘A paltry sum,’ he added, turning out a small heap of gold upon the 
table—a paltry sum considering what his losses had been of late, but enough to 
give the baby a cloak, and Portia a couple of new dresses. She wanted them 
badly enough, poor Portia ! 

“* And Charles’s wages ?’ I exclaimed, on the impulse of the moment. 


“ Harry looked at me sharply. ‘ Portia has been asking you for money,’ he 
cried. ‘Don’t deny it. She asks every one who comes near us for money—to 
pay Charles’s wages! If you send her a single shilling I’ll make her send it 
back—mind you that. Poor old Aunt Jem!’ He caught my hand and held it 
between his own thin feverish ones. ‘I did’nt think we had quite sunk to fleec- 


ing you !’ 


“ We sat there together till day-light,” went on Miss Jemima, after a minute 
or two, “but even to you, Portia, not even to his child, could I repeat half that 
my poor boy told me. Harry was generous of spirit, still. This wreck of his 
old fine nature still remained to him. He would allow no one to be blamed but 
himself for his misfortunes; not his father, not his wife. If he had married the 
woman he loved—as I told you, he could not speak of her even now, without a 
change of color—if he had married Amelia Morgan he believed his life would 
have turned out differently—still, who should say ? everything was a chance! 
He had never been oversteady, and for certain his father only acted as any other 
man of the world would have done, in hindering such a marriage. 

“¢Tf 1 had had the real stuff of a man in me,’ he said, ‘I supposed I should 
have stuck to her, have made her marry me, and gone away like Dick and the 
others to Australia. For my part, I’m a fatalist. I turned fatalist when I heard, 
a few months after she had done with me, that she was married. Nothing a fel- 
low can do really alters his life by an inch.’ While he talked he helped himself 
freely from the brandy bottle at his side. ‘I married Lady Portia because it 
was “written,” and we have been going the pace downhill ever since, and noth- 
ing seems to hinder us. My father is right, I dare say, in stopping my allow- 
ance. Money does not help me. I’m sorry for Portia, poor girl! She don’t 
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love me, never did, but I’m sorry for her all the same. She will be better off 
when I’m gone, and so will the child—so will the child!’ 

“He stopped when he had said this and buried his face down between his 
hands. I can see him, I can see the whole room 4s clear as if it had been yes- 
terday when we sat there, my boy and I together, in that chill daybreak! At last, 
after a long silence, he lifted his face. Oh, the worn, worn face that it was! In 
the cold morning light I could mark, as I had not marked the day before, how 
the delicate lines had grown coarse, how the dark hair was streaked with white, 
the forehead furrowed with lines of premature care. I saw what a wreck Harry 
Ffrench had become, and—and loved him better so! 

“¢ Aunt Jem,’ he said, ‘I never kept any secret from you when I was a small 
boy. I won’t let you go away without telling you of a certain burthen I have on 
my mind now. It haunts me day and night. I tear myself from it by going 
into the company of other men, and it follows me. I come back to this solitary 
room of mine—'tis with me still. Shall I tell you what this burthen is? Well, 
then, Iam acoward. I haven’t got the courage to live my life out! Now you 
understand.’ 

“Portia, I burst into tears; I threw my arms round his neck; I could do 
nothing else. 

“You love me too well to argue, to preach me a sermon,’ said Harry, very 
gently. ‘And I don’t suppose any argument but coming into twenty thousand 
pounds would have much effect upon me. .’Tis fatal. Poverty to a man with a 
hope in life may be endurable. I have no hope. There’s something altogether 
wrong with me.’ He put his hand to his head again. ‘I drink brandy enough 
to kill a better man over and over again, and I keep sober. I play, and, whether 
I lose or win, I am not excited. I’ve tried every pleasure under the sun and— 
and after the turning-point you know of, found them all pleasureless. The play’s 
over!’ 

“ And the baby? I cried. The child whose whole future life depends on 
you? 

“The baby’s life, like mine, is written,’ said poor Harry, but a softer look 
came over his face as he said this. ‘Miss Baby prefers Charles to me as it is, 
will be much better without a father like me than with me. You'll care for her, 
Aunt Jem? Promise me, when I die—well, then, if I die, that you'll care for the 
young one; let my father see her? Bring her up, if you can get hold of her, not 
quite upon the Dysart model.’ 

“T promised him, Portia. We went together in the room where you lay 
asleep, and as we bent, side by side, over your pillow, | promised Harry that if 
ever you were left alone in the world I would try to restore you to the place 
that he had forfeited in his father’s heart.” 

“And having promised this, you left me with my mother!” cried Portia, 
“left me for the first six years of my life, knowing what blood ran in my ill-fated 
veins, to become a Dysart!” 

“Until you were six years old I never dared mention your name in Richard’s 
presence,” answered Miss Jemima. “ We were quartered at a remote station in 
India at the time of—of the bitterest sorrow of my life. Richard never wrote to 
me or Lucy—we first learned through the newspapers what had befallen us— 
and it was only through indirect sources that I afterward heard of the fearful 
horror his son’s death had wrought in him. He shut himself up alone, here at 
Halfont. For weeks together a servant never was allowed to leave his side. 
What rest he got was in the daytime. At night he had the candles lighted, and 
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sat up, or rather, as Jekyl! has since told me, would pace his room for hours and 
hours together, shuddering and turning white if only a board creaked or a dead 
leaf beat against the pane. When, at length, he went abroad into the world 
again, he had so oldened that men scarcely knew him. I wrote, as soon as I 
had heart to think of the future, and proposed that our family should seek to get 
possession of Harry’s child. It had been his own wish, I said ; Lady Portia 
was in poor circumstances, did not care for children, and it had been Harry’s 
wish, in the event of his own early death, that his father should take an interest 
in his child. 

“¢T forbid you to mention Lady Portia Ffrench to me again,’ was Richard’s 
answer—how his fine firm hand writing had broken in these few months! ‘ But 
for his marriage my son would not have gone toruin. His death, our shame, 
lie at Lady Portia’s door, I will know nothing of her, or of her child !’ 

“The rest of my story, Portia, can be soon told. When Elliott left the ser- 
vice I returned to England for good, and, as you know, came to Halfont to be 
Richard’s companion. For a great many months I never once mentioned his 
dead son’s name before him. At last, ’twas one April twilight, I remember, as 
we sat together, we two silent old people over our silent stately dessert, some- 
thing brought me to speak of my three poor lads, men getting on toward middle 
age now, away in the colonies. 

“* Harry is gone,’ said Richard, shortly. ‘ Don’t talk of the others. Harry 
is gone. I loved him better than them all—I was unjust to him, and he is gone. 
I can make up for nothing now.’ 

“T tried upon this to soften him toward his living children. I spoke of 
Lucy, of his sons, none of them so well off, alas! as to be beyond the necessity 
of his help. He scarcely seemed to hear what I was talking of. Harry—Harry 
was the one he had loved and he was dead, had died in want, in dishonor, by 
his own hand—your grandfather’s face got white as stone—and there was no 
making up for the past! 

* At last I mentioned you. 

“*]T thought I explained my feelings on that subject before,’ said Richard. 
‘Why recur to it?) What have I to do with Lady Portia Dysart’s child ?’ 

“You have every thing to do with Harry Ffrench’s child! I cried. You 
talk of making up for the past—make up for it by showing love to her! 

*“ And then I spoke to him, as I had never had courage to speak befoye, of 
the details of my visit to Brussels. I told him of Harry’s affection for you, and 
how he had used to have you to sleep at his side when you were a baby, 
neglected by your mother; of his wish, too, that we, Richard and I, not Lady 
Portia, should bring you up in the event of his own early death. 

“* Richard’s face grew whiter and whiter. ‘The child can come to Halfont 
if you choose,’ he said, at last. ‘Don’t distress me with these painful recollec- 
tions. If the mother will part from her, the chiid may come, on the express 

understanding that the two never meet again. But don’t say another word to 


me about it till the day you bring her home.’ ” 


“ Upon this grudging permission,” said old Miss Jemima, “1 acted, and acted 
promptly. Richard should have no time, I determined, to retract his word. I 
had already ascertained that Lady Portia still lived in Brussels, and two days 
after I had had my conversation with your grandfather I arrived there. One of 
the under waiters at the hotel where I stopped happened to be an Englishman, 
and, determining to set about my errand the same night, I asked him, as he stood 
behind my chair at my solitary dinner, if he could get me a directory? I had 
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come to Brussels in search of an English lady I had known some years ago, but 
of whose present address I was ignorant. 

“The man moved out, with a quick side step, under the gas-light. ‘Is the 
lady’s name Ffrench, madam?’ he asked, raising his hand respectfully to his 
head ; and in an instant | recognized him—the upright, soldier figure, the close 
shorn soldier face—it was Charles. He had been thrown adrift in the world 
(penniless, I suspect,) at the time of his master’s death, and had thankfully ac- 
cepted the first chance of getting a living that offered itself. Lady Portia 
Ffrench was in Brussels still—in such a street and number, I have forgotten 
them long ago—and Miss Baby was well. He hoped I would not be offended ; 
but sometimes, when her ladyship was not at home, he contrived to see Miss 
Baby still. 

“«And I try to talk to her of the Captain, madam,’ said Charles, under his 
voice. ‘Poor Miss Baby doesn’t get much of what I should call mother-love 
from her ladyship ; and when I take her a bag of sweets, and talk to her of the 
Captain, the child ’ll put her arms round my neck, and say, “take me away, take 
me away, Lurly, and let me be your little girl, not mamma’s.” That she will, 
and she growing a tall young lady already.’ 

“Lurly!” exclaimed Portia, “tis the Charles of your story, Lurly? Why 
I remember him better than I do my mother—a stiff, tall man, dressed in rusty 
black, and always smelling of dinner. He used to bring Sophie stuff in a bottle, 
that she might not tell Lady Portia of his visits, and he gave me sweets, and 
once, on the sly, he took us both to the play. We sat in the pit, I on Lurly’s 
knee, and ate peppermint lozenges. How I loved him! I don’t suppose I could 
love anybody now as I loved Lurly. But, alas ! that attachment was clandestine.” 

“ Portia,” cried Miss Jemima, half with temper, “I wonder if you were upon 
the brink of judgment whether it would be possible to you to be in earnest? 
Here am I, talking of things that make my heart bleed as I utter them, and you 
can jest. You are never honestly sorry, you are never honestly glad. You are 
nothing—” 

“ But the daughter of Harry Ffrench, who had not the courage to live his life 
out, and of his wife, a Dysart,” said the girl. “Oh, Aunt Jem, if this story of 
yours teaches us anything, it should be charitable appreciation of my character. 
Don’t you see that I am necessarily nothing ?—not a monster of virtues, not a 
monster of vices, like the people in stories; but a poor, incongruous lump, 
chance-kneaded, of contradictions? No, you don’t see it. Go on with your 
story, dear Aunt Jem, and I'll try not to interrupt you again. You came to my 
mother’s lodging—that I remember. You came into my room and found me, 
little vixen that I was, ready to tear you to pieces, because I thought you be- 
longed to her, and took me in your arms. I felt your tears on my face, I know, 
as you sat and clasped me. What did she say? In what frame of mind was 
Lady Portia now?” 

“Lady Portia,” answered Miss Jemima, “was in the only frame of mind 10 
which I ever saw her—supreme indifference to everything on God’s earth, save 
the momentary excitement which helped her to escape from herself. My meal 
over, I drove straight to her house ; it was now between ten and eleven o'clock, 
and was told by the porter that my lady lived on the second floor, and that to- 
day, Friday, was my lady’s evening of reception. I was dressed just as I left 
Halfont—the same fashion of bonnet I wear now, Miss Portia, a black stuff 
gown of sensible length, my travelling-bag in my hand—and so I was ush- 
ered into the midst of Lady Portia’s guests. The room where they were assem- 
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bled was small, but finely hung in silk and velvet, and full as it could hold of 
ornaments and filigree mirrors and bright color. It smelt like a distiller’s shop 
—would have been wholesomer, I thought, that warm spring night, for open win- 
dows. A couple of whist tables were going on. Near the fireplace, three or 
four fashicnably-dressed women, none of them in their first youth, stood talking 
to some officers in uniform ; on a sofa, a little apart from the rest, sat Lady Portia. 
She was playing at cards with a good-looking man, some years younger than 
herself, an English clergyman, I could see by his dress, and, as I afterward 
found, a constant visitor at her house. The man who eventually became her 
second husband—” 

“ And who made the remainder of her life additionally miserable to her,” 
remarked Portia, ex parenthdse. “It is good to hear grandmamma talk of Mr. 
Molyneux. ‘The kind of ungowned parson who does prowl about the Conti- 
nent,’ says grandmamma—‘ The kind of parson who would marry a Lady Por- 
tia Ffrench.’” 

“Well, for a second or two, the glare of brilliant light, the sight of all 
these people confused me. Then—then, Portia, I thought of that darkened, 
shame-covered past, which she had been able to forget, and walked straight 
across the room to Harry’s widow. Whatever surprise, whatever annoyance 
she may have felt, Lady Portia’s reception of me was perfectly courteous. She 
acted nothing, affected nothing; was not, as a worse-bred woman would have 
been, ashamed of me or of my homely dress. I had dined—yes? Fortunate I 
arrived on a Friday, the only evening of the week she was at home. Mr. Moly- 
neux—Miss Jemima Ffrench. If I did not mind, they would just finish this 
party at piquet. I understood piquet, of course? Then she took up her cards 
and went on with her game. : 

“T sat myself down at a little distance,” proceeded Miss Jemima, “and 
watched her as she played, her fine company, no doubt, watching me. Lady 
Portia’s face had not grown younger during the past five years. Her cheeks 
had fallen, her faded blue eyes told a wearier story than ever of the dissatisfied, 
listless soul within ; her arms and neck, profusely bare, glittering with the paste 
diamonds, I remembered were the arms and neck of an old woman. Still, as I 
looked at her, I knew—knew, how shall I say? by instinct ?—that she had gone 
through no passionate suffering, no ordeal of pain since I saw her last . . . 
her eyes had never wept, her lips quivered with anguish over Harry’s death, over 
Harry’s last, irreparable wrong-doing. I knew this, I say, and felt toward her— 
God pardon me !—as if she, poor, irresponsible, weak creature that she was, 
had been the cause of both. 

“ When the game was over—Mr. Molyneux won, and something in his whis- 
pered remarks, in his manner, as he took up his stakes, made me suspect how 
matters stood between them—when the game was over, your mother turned 
round to me. ‘ Portia is grown out of knowledge,’ she cried, ‘and I am delight- 
ed to say, will be a beauty. I wish I had been one. I should not have gone 
through such a life as mine. I should not have come to this,’ glancing round at 
the guests, ‘if I had had a nose and mouth like Portia’s.’ 

“Mr. Molyneux bent forward, and murmured something in her ear. ‘ Non- 
sense, nonsense,’ said your mother, blankly, truthful as ever, and she turned 
from him with a look of real sadness on her face. ‘I never was beautiful, and 
my life has been a failure in consequence. Portia is a Ffrench,’ this remark 
was addressed to me; ‘outwardly, at least. Her features, and complexion, and 
turn of head are all like poor Harry’s. She will be able to wear the dark colors. 
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I’m glad Portia will be able to wear the dar’ colors when she comes out. Noth- 
ing so foolish as to see a mother and daughter dressed alike.’ 

“T got up from my chair. ‘Where is the child?’ I said. ‘When your friends 
are gone I shall be glad of half an hours’ talk with you. Till then, if you please, 
I will stay with the child.’ 

“And then Lady Portia also rose, and herself showed me the way to your 
sleeping-room—the room you shared with Sophie, the lady’s maid. ‘ You, dear 
old soul, to come and find me out,’ she said, on the way, perfectly unchilled by 
my manner, which I know was freezing. ‘I’ve never been able to thank you for 
the money. I got it quite safe. Dear me, what terrible things have happened 
since—mind the steps ! down two and turn. You must find me aged. I’m sure 
I feel a hundred or I should never bring myself to do what I am going to do. 
I'll tell you all about it when these shocking people are gone. There's Portia,’ 
and she pushed open the door. ‘Little cat! awake, as usual. Por, here’s an 
old friend of mine come to see you.’ After which introduction, she nestled away 
in her flowing silk back to her company, and I walked across the room—child, 
with what a beating heart, to you! 

“You were sitting up in your bed, your black eyes full of curiosity, your 
whole small figure bristling with defiance. ‘Go away,’ you cried. ‘Don’t kiss 
me, or I'll box you; go away; I want none of her friends here.’ 

“TI am your friend, I cried, and I advanced into the light of the solitary 
candle, so that you should better see what sort of creature I was. I’m old 
Aunt Jemima—papa’s Aunt Jemima; and I want you to live with me. Charles 
told me where to find you. 

“ Portia, whatever trouble you have caused me since, in that moment you paid 
me, beforehand, for it all. You jumped out of bed—I see you now, with your bare 
pink feet, in your little white night-dress—ran to me, flung your arms tight round 
my knees. ‘Am I to go away with you?’ youcried. ‘Am I to live with Lur- 
ly? Is my own papa coming back at last ?’ 

“You say that you remember what came next. How I sat holding you in 
my arms, and how you felt my tears fall upon your face. Well, I stayed there 
with you long, listening to your baby chatter (baby chatter, intermixed occasion- 
ally with such sharp criticisms on your elders as almost took my breath away). 
At last, tired out, you fell asleep, and I laid you on your pillow. Soon after- 
ward, I heard the footsteps of the departing guests. Mr. Molyneux, I fancied, 
remaining later than the rest by some minutes, and, by-and-by, your mother came 
in. She had taken off her glittering necklet and earrings ; her evening dress 
was exchanged for a dressing-gown; she looked fifty years old. ‘I know what 
you think of me,’ she cried, as I sat still and watched her. ‘I see it on your 
face. Haven’t I aged horribly?’ 

*T am not thinking of your age at all, I answered her. I am thinking of 
Harry’s child. Her grandfather wishes to see her. Will you let me take her 
back with me to England. 

“¢ What, will Colonel Ffrench be reconciled ?” cried the poor creature, with 
a trembling lip. ‘Oh, my dear soul, say that is your errand! Mamma gets 
stingier to me every year. I have scarce enough to keep up even the appear- 
ance that you see. Of course I'll let the child visit you. I’ve been extrava- 
gant, I’ve been everything | oughtn’t, but I'll turn over a new leaf. I will, to- 
merrow, if Colonel Firench will only be reconciled, only make me a suitable al- 
lowance !’ 

“And then, Portia, I had to explain to her on what bitter terms she must 
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give you up, if she consented to the separation at all. And my heart bled for 
her while I did so! I don’t know how it is, but, whatever people are, if I only 
get close enough to them, only hear their own account of themselves, I always 
begin to feel I must take their part; at a distance one may call them wicked ; 
near, one can only see them weak. Lady Portia had not been a good wife to 
Harry; she was not even a devoted mother, or she would not have consented 
to part from you at all, still I pitied her! Poor, haggard, world-weary woman 
that she was, I pitied her ! 

“¢Everything has gone against me,’ she cried, sobbing, when T had made 
her feel how final the severance must be from you if I once carried you back 
with me to Halfont. ‘When I was a girl, five-and-twenty years ago, I—I loved 
some one, I did indeed, If they had let me marry him, perhaps I should have 
been a good woman. Instead of that, what was my life? Put up by mamma 
season after season for sale—yes, sale; one year such a bargain falling through, 
the next another. At last when all better chances were over, accepted, for my 
name’s sake, by Colonel Ffrench’s spendthrift son. What has my life been 
since ?? 

“Don’t tell me, I interrupted. I can imagine what your life has been. 
But don’t tell me. 

**Oh, I am not going to say anything bad of poor Harry,’ said Lady Portia. 
‘He never loved me, but as men go, he was nota bad husband. Harry was a 
man with a grande passion. 1 never believed it till his death, poor fellow, and 
then—my dear creature, would you believe it? they found a curl of hair, some 
school-girl love notes signed “Amelia” in his breast! You shall have them. 
I’ve had all these sorts of things put by for you, with a paper he wrote on the 
morning of his death—my poor Harry! You were always the best relation we 
had’—she really said this, Portia—‘ on either side. If my mother had had a tenth 
part of the feeling for me that you had for Harry, should I be what I am now? 
Cast off by my husband’s family and my own, sinking to the society of such 
people as you saw with me to-night, and. for the future, not even allowed to be 
a mother. I havn’t loved the baby as some mothers do, perhaps,’ she went on, 
‘I never was fond of children, it isn’t my nature. But I’d have liked to be 
with her when she’s grown up and admired. She'll be so handsome, and 7 shall 
never see her. Look at her now, look at her little cheek and neck.’ . . . 
And then she threw herself down, and rested her cheek softly against yours, 
and cried over you. 

“*T consent to let you have her,’ she said, lifting up her face at last, for I 
sat silent, letting nature determine for her what she should do. ‘And I don’t 
think I can wonder at Colonel Ffrench’s determining to part her from me abso- 
lutely. I should never have been a fit companion for her. I haven’t an ounce 
of good left me. And besides,’ the color flamed over her worn face, ‘I’m going 
to marry Parson Molyneux, and he doesn’t like the child. Take her away the 
first thing in the morning. I’m saying good-by to her now. It would kill me 
to see her happiness at going.’ 

“She uncovered you upon this, and kissed your little bare feet—God knows 
with what thoughts passing through her heart! Then, very gently, covered you 
again, and motioned to me to leave the room. That was the last time your 
mother ever saw you.” 

“ And so, I suppose, ends the story,” said Portia, as Miss Jemima paused. 
“ I remember all that came next. My joy when I woke and saw Sophie pack- 
ing up my things, and our breakfast at the hotel, hot little rolls and poor old 
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Lurly to wait on us, and the journey, and grandpapa’s face when we arrived, and 
how he turned shortly away, and kept to his room for a week afterward. I re- 
member all this, and also how I had to wear crape and try to look solemn, years 
later, because you told me Lady Portia Molyneux was dead. Aunt Jem,” and 
Portia’s face saddened into a look which, could those black eyes but have spok- 
en, would for the moment have been positively tender, “I feel more reconciled 
than I ever did before to marrying poor Teddy. He is not clever, and he has no 
nobler qualities than I have myself. Still, money or no money, we like each 
other, and therefore our best chance, when you consider what stock we come of, 
is to marry. Don’t you think so?” 

“T have always told you that your best chance would be to marry a man you 
loved,” said Miss Jemima. “If love, not money, had been thought of when each 
was young, the two lives I have been telling you of had not been shipwrecked.” 

“ Let us say so!” was Portia’s answer. “Let us cheat ourselves into the 
belief that theirs, like all other lives, were not predestined for them. Oh, Aunt 
Jem,” after a minute, “if I aw fated to marry Teddy, without money, how in- 
tensely you ought to pity him, and both of us! With five thousand a year, my 
father and mother would probably have lived together contentedly till their 
lives’ end, while poverty . . . butall these things are written,” she broke 
off lightly. “ Our best wisdom is to enjoy the hour that we live, and not look 
forward too keenly to the future. To the day, the evil thereof.” 

She kissed Miss Jemima as she spoke, and ran away up-stairs with a flush 
of genuine animation upon her face. Whatever presented life in vivid dramatic 
contrast before Portia Ffrench, had power, for the instant, to evoke sympathy 
from her emotion-craving nature. And precisely to this extent Miss Jemima’s 
story had affected her. Poor broken-down, outlawed Harry Ffrench, drugging 
honor, manhood, conscience, with brandy; deliberately resolving not to live life 
out, yet having his baby’s nursery beside his own room ; with womanish gentle- 
ness tending the child whose whole existence he did not scruple to darken by 
the act of his own hand; Lady Portia in her forlorn, haggard middle age, crying 
over the little daughter who was to have worn the dark colors, yet parting with 
that daughter that she might herself marry Parson Molyneux; the Brussels 
lodging ; my lacy’s receptions ; my lady’s paste diamonds—Portia could see it all ! 

“ We go to the bad artistically, if we do nothing else,” she thought, looking 
long at her own handsome face in the glass, when she had reached her room. 
“Dysart and Ffrench alike, we know how to tread the downhill road with an 
air, and that is something. Oh Teddy—my poor little Teddy—in ten years’ time 
what story, I wonder, of graceful shame, of picturesque ruin, will have to be re- 


corded of us /” 





WOMEN AS VOTERS. 


[We publish the following article, by Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, as being an expression of the views of the 
most cultured woman who has yet taken ground publicly in America in favor of suffrage fur women. Mrs, 
Howe’s article is in the form of an answer to an inquirer.—Zditor of The Galaxy.) 

HAVE received your valued letter on the question of Woman Suffrage. 

Considering it as a representative letter, expressive of the opinions of 
many intelligent men and women, I venture to make my answer a public one. 
I will put into it my entire conviction and experience of thought, so to speak, in 
order that the issues opened by you may be met, so far as I am concerned, once 
and for all. 

Your letter does not base its objection to the proposed extension of suffrage 
upon the ground of any inferiority existing in the female sex, as such. In this it 
does well; for, even supposing such inferiority to exist, it will be difficult to sup- 
pose it greater than the inferiority of a large proportion of male voters, judged 
even by an average standard of human worth and intelligence. Inferiority to 
such a standard does not disqualify a male voter, unless it reach the point of 
imbecility in intellect, or of felony in morals. The disability of woman for the 
franchise can, therefore, never be based upon this supposition. Neither do you 
array against me the formidable consideration of the inability of women to per- 
form military service, and consequent forfeiture of the right of co-operation in 
the functions of government. This point has been used as an argument against 
woman sufirage by some of the soundest thinkers upon this and kindred subjects. 
The great names of Kant and Spinoza here appear on the side opposed to the 
present movement. but even their august authority does not alarm me. For 
here, in the first place, it becomes us to ascertain whether this disability for 
military service is natural, or enforced by the needs and conventions of society. 
If natural, it is scarcely generous for the stronger party, in the inevitable con- 
tests of human will and interest, to take from the weaker party the inoffensive 
weapon of avote. If enforced by the needs and for the good of society, the sin of 
such deprivation becomes one of ingratitude. Man, in this case, would say to 
woman, “ You shall bear the twofold burden which nature lays upon you. You 
shall give birth to children and cope with the minute and endless vexations of 
the household, and, in recompense for this, we will deprive you of half the dig- 
nity and energy of your human condition.” Woman, in this position, is treated 
worse than the slave, for he was allowed a numerical representation, which, if but 
a mockery, was still a formal recognition of him as an existing unit and possible 
voluntary power. But in laws as hitherto existing, woman has not even this 
poor show of a political representation. Her will is put out of question alto- 
gether. 

I am aware that I have dropped in this last statement an 74 which it would 
be difficult at this moment to settle, viz., that of the natural incapacity of wo- 
men for military service. I will say here that we shall all agree as to the de- 
sirableness of woman’s adherence in the main to what is usually considered her 
appropriate sphere. In this she is indispensable, and no personal illustration 
or exceptional merit can be considered as offering any substantial offset against 
the disadvantage which society would suffer in the loss of the legitimate types 
of womanhood—the woman friend, sister, wife, mother. But, as I have said, 
society must not reward service with disability, or instruct the babe whom the 
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mother has borne and reared to consider her as less invested with human dignity 
than himself. 

Having said thus much, we may at least touch upon the question just sug- 
gested, z. ¢., whether the disability of woman for military service is a condition 
of nature or of society. This disability does not appear to me to lie inevitably and 
universally in nature. There are few wars in which women, disguised as men, 
do not figure. Several of these stray Amazons were found dead upon the field 
of Waterloo. Lamartine mentions a young girl of reputable life and parentage 
who won distinction in the battles of the French Republic. The record of our 
own war is not without such instances. In making mention of these, we must 
not forget the most illustrious generalissimo of our sex, Joan of Arc, the Grant 
of her country and her day. We may also quote a well-remembered passage in 
Shakespeare— 

Well, sir, will my daughter prove a musician? 

I think she’ll rather prove a so/dzer. 

These military women, according to the military theory of society, would be 
entitled to vote; yet no one probably supposes them better qualified for the 
franchise than are those women who adhere to peaceful occupations. We quote 
them as instances proving that it is not by nature absolutely impossible to all 
women to perform military service. We must remember, on the other hand, that 
although all men are, in this view, assumed to be fighters, a small proportion only 
of them ever attain any military experience, while a large number, enjoying all 
political functions and privileges, are held, nevertheless, incapable of military 
duty. 

The entertainment of this question, not, I confess, induced by your letter, 
brings me to one of the objections seriously urged by you, to wit, that the right 
of suffrage is not resident in the individual as such, but is conferred or withheld 
according to the conventions of society. 

I suppose that we shall agree at the outset in considering natural right an 
abstraction antedating the conditions of society, but not realizable without the 
instrumentality of these conditions. Savage property is what one man can 
take from another—savage right is what one man can make good against anoth- 
er. All institutions which recognize and uphold the claim of the stronger as 
such, recall that early predominance of animal force from which they are only a 
little idealized. The progress of society, however, leads it even further from 
this simple and savage basis. Property to-day is what one man holds for the 
benefit of many. Right is that which all may approve. Natural right antedates 
morals, but the objects of society, ideal and practical, are all found to lie in the 
direction of morals. The medieval theory of government was that of the di- 
vine right of the chief—the best man, best because strongest. The whole net- 
work of despotism centres round this idea. Whatever it gives, grants or con- 
cedes is “de haut en bas.’ The modern theory of government is that it derives 
its authority from the consent of the governed. This consent may be assumed, 
may be reasoned upon as implicit. Silence gives consent, and as long as si- 
lence is sufficient, and the governing party delicately feels the claims and pur- 
sues the interests of those who tacitly consent to its preponderance, speech 
might seem to be superfluous, The nations, however, most bent upon good 
government, and best able to enforce it, have found the prerogative of speech 
indispensable. Of this the press is one form, the vote another. Among all 
European countries, England alone has entire freedom in one of these languages, 

America claims and postulates entire freedom in both. The enfranchise- 
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ment of her black citizens, she has long seen as a link in the logic of princi- 
ples, upon which must turn the logic of events. The Irish or German savage, 
after a three years’ cleansing, is admitted to the general enrolment of the com- 
munity. The colored man, cleaner at the start than these, the natural ally of 
republican principles, trained to an understanding of freedom by a long expe- 
rience of its opposite, stands next upon the record. Voting is to him a military 
necessity. It is the only weapon with which he can meet those whom law, cus- 
tom and prejudice have hitherto trebly armed against him. This admitted 
right, for whose recognition the white man should thank God equally with the 
black man, brings, nevertheless, one scarcely anticipated condition. It arrays 
now the whole male and female sexes in a new and unforeseen opposition. The 
right of the elective franchise is now the recognition of the inalienable right of 
all men to the proper administration of their interests, and consequently to the 
choice of the parties who shall administer those interests. Whatever may be 
the case elsewhere, in America this right founds upon the right of human intel- 
ligence to its own exercise, the right of human labor to its own recompense. 
Now, this wide banner of humanity cannot choose but to wave over man and 
woman alike. The generous culture which allows woman in this country so 
large an extension of thought, and the social necessities which place in her 
hands so many of the nicer tasks hitherto kept for those of the other sex, 
alike commission her to claim and make good her right to the most simple, gen- 
eral and explicit method of expressing her will in the arena where wills are 


counted and respected. 
We are agreed, then, that the whole question of voting is remote from the 
natural right, in its usual acceptation. The natural and inalienable rights for- 


mulated in our own Declaration of Independence, are a step forward to the ideal 
claims of humanity, not a step backward to the partial immunities of barbarism. 
This formula constitutes in itself an epoch in the history of human rights. It 
planted the banner higher than the rank and file of the moment could reach, but 
the high stand once taken, government and education must lift men toward it, 
since it cannot be lowered to them. Many temporary inconveniences have fol- 
lowed that generous and enthusiastic announcement of universal freedom and 
equality. Yet the pledge once given could not be revoked. Time is slowly 
verifying its wisdom—its justice was patent at once. The inherited squalor and 
ignorance of ages blossom into civilization beneath this munificent pledge of 
brotherhood. To digest these into gooc manners and morals is harder work 
than to make a soldier and citizen of the negro. Both tasks are now well for- 
ward, and the last act of justice is to remove the seal of political silence from 
the lips of one half of the human race, and to say to this half: “ The inaliena- 
ble rights belong as much to you as to ourselves. If the fact of human birth 
makes man free and equal, how should it make you otherwise ?” 

You, good sir, are much disturbed in contemplating the promiscuous admis- 
sion of women to the polls. You would be willing that Madame de Staél and 
Miss Edgeworth should set the seal of their approbation upon a political candi- 
dature. But, how about Bridget and meine Frau? For the possible good or 
harm that they may do we must refer you to the risks and profits of manhood 
suffrage. You feel the dangers and defects of this, yet you would not go back 
from it. Woman suffrage shows prospectively the same risks and profits, and 
we are well-assured that, having once adopted, the civilized world will not go 


back from it. 
If this seem a short way of disposing of your difficulty, let me add that it is 
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also a logical one. Retrograde action is much disavowed by history. It in- 
variably aggravates the evils which progress has induced. No sounder or bet- 
ter is retrograde reasoning. We cannot go behind the fact of universal suf- 
frage, which, in its legitimate acceptation, includes men and women. No one 
will deny that the masses are able to vote. If unable to vote well, it is the busi- 
ness of those whom society constitutes its guardians to see that they become 
qualified for the task as well and as rapidly as circumstances will admit. For 
the vote, as at present considered, is not a gift but a function, and one whose 
exercise is considered indispensable to the maintenance of the institutions un- 
der which we have made up our minds to abide. If a gift, it is the gift of civili- 
zation, which only barbarism can take away. 

All that I advance in justification of universal suffrage I consider as fully 
applicable to the woman as to the man side of the question. And in this point 
of view I still hold to the logical sequence by which the woman’s right, wherever 
it may ideally occur, should, in political operation, wait upon that of the negro. 
I hold to this, in the first place, because the admission of the negro to the polls 
gives us a platform upon which woman can stand, the platform of universal and 
ideal justice. I hold to it in the second place on account of the necessity and 
opportunity of the moment. The necessity, because to him the possession of 
the franchise is a question of life and death; the opportunity, because public 
opinion is well nigh ready to recognize his claims, while it yet needs an uncer- 
tain length of instruction before it will sanction the woman’s participation in the 
rights of suffrage. The door is opened to admit one. He comes with the 
knife of the assassin behind him. The woman will enter with the more honor, 
waiting for him. It is not likely that, after she has held the door widest open 
for him, he will aid others to shut it in her face. The negro is a man, but not 
enough of a man for that. 

Your letter, in common with the opinions of many who discuss this subject, 
assumes that the privilege of voting will be most eagerly claimed and most 
strenuously exercised by women of the lowest class and most miserable charac- 
ter. These women, in your view, will be mirrors to multiply the corrupt votes 
of the corresponding class of men. _ To avoid the tedium of endless recapitula- 
tion, let me group these two questions together, treating both very briefly. 
The women of character and culture, according to you, will go to the polls only 
so long as voting continues a novelty. The first rain-storm will frighten them 
away, while the low and ignorant of the sex, “with dripping umbrellas,” will 
take advantage of their absence, adding a simple reduplication to the already 
existing chaos. 

Now let me ask, what are character and culture good for, if they can be sup- 
posed to render their possessor more indolent and fastidious than those who are 
without them? Delicate women, not more than invalid men, may be deterred 
from going abroad by stress of weather. But, if the most thoughtful and con- 
scientious women, having once placed the act of voting on the list of their high 
and constant duties, will be more easily deterred from its fulfilment than will be 
women of little or no thought and conscience, why then we have mistaken the 
significance of these terms, and must anoint ourselves anew in language. 

Closely akin to this consideration is the other, viz.: that the ignorant and 
vicious among women will only double the vote of the same class of men. I 
may here observe that most of those who strenuously oppose woman suffrage 
are compelled to fall back upon the futility of suffrage altogether. The impos- 
sibility of finding a test which shall be at once ideally just and practically possible 
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allows these retrogradists no pause until they come back to the starting point 
of no voting, and in its place the running for luck and hopeful expectation that 
the altogether best minds will rule, in some heaven-appointed way. And here 
we take up the subject, starting anew with them. Does the extension of male 
suffrage prove only a numerical enlargement? Does the admission of one class 
after another to this prerogative bring in no new elements, develop no new ener- 
gies? Instead of “many men with many minds,” is humanity only a stereo- 
typed edition, issuing many copies of one or two minds? History will show 
the contrary. Arrayed upon a fair and candid basis, every class, every individ- 
ual added in number to the franchise, may also add to it something ot weight 
and of wisdom. In periods of passion, thought does not get the upper rule. The 
violence of mobs is usually the violence of one class. Terror or weak compli- 
ance paralyze the action of the others. But perfect freedom and equality before 
the law render the expression of thought and will as safe as it is incumbent. 
Under these circumstances, we may hope to find in the people, not a crowd of 
identical individuals, but that sublime individual of which each one of us repre- 
sents one feature and condition. I may here remark that the trammels of legal 
training detain from us some friends who, liberal and generous in all else, fear 
to offend against the sacred formulas of traditional science. Of the arguments 
likely to be advanced by such as these, I will instance only the following: 
“The family, not the individual, is the foundation of society. Now the family 
should constitute a legal and political unit. Should it express two contending 
forms of will, it would bring itself to naught. Should it give twofold expression 
to one form, it utters a useless tautology.” This reasoning runs into depths 
that question the whole constitition of the society of to-day. Its fault is a too 
narrow and literal interpretation of things that are. It points to an earlier stage 
of thought and reasoning in which the instinct of the active party, in whatever 
sort, sought to paralyze its opposite by an appeal to force, rather than to re- 
concile it by an appeal to reason. The growth of modern ideas tends more and 
more to this process of reconciliation, which is not effected without much elabo- 
ration and consideration of compatibilities. Parents reason now-a-days with 
their children ; husbands convince their wives ; presidents (all but Mr. Johnson) 
explain themselves in their messages ; sovereigns apologize to their Commons ; 
the preacher justifies himself to his congregation, the representative to his con- 
stituents. And out of all this action grows a new society, admitting of a large- 
ness of co-operation and a variety of instruction never dreamed of before in the 
world’s history. When the pyramids of Egypt were built the sowereign com- 
manding the work was one unit, the slaves obeying were another. Despotism 
can afford but two units, one living and one dead. But, by the modern practice 
of society, which its theory does not yet overtake, the unit of initial energy does 
not paralyze, but energizes its opposite. 

Civilization, in its progress, carries on the twofold work of energizing the in- 
dividual units of which society is composed, and of securing their sympathetic 
and voluntary co-operation in unities that continually enlarge their sphere with- 
out deteriorating their integrity. In this progress, no unit must be considered 
as final. It is this assumed finality which bars development and makes revolu- 
tion necessary. The complement to the theological doctrine of final causes is 
found in the political doctrine of final institutions. The assuming of the abso- 
lute incompatibility of facts of seeming contradiction is a feature of early and 
narrow culture which later experience and theory tend ever to remove. 

Philosophers new acknowledge that A exists, and that B, its opposite, exists 
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also. Between the two lies no longer an excluded, but an included, middle, the 
law believed in, if not understood, which reconciles the seeming contradictions. 
And here, perhaps, practice gives the law to theory. How many of these as- 
sumed incompatibilitics in physics, politics and ethics has not experience dis- 
solved and brought to naught ? 

Such an incompatibility is the supposed inevitable contradiction between the 
initial energy of the individual units, and the functioning of the combined uni- 
ties. I am convinced that the scale of family efficiency will rise, not decline,. 
with the ascending efficiency of those who compose the family. The unity of 
morals here is our safeguard. The progress of enlightenment leads all, more 
and more, to unite in the desire and pursuit of a good which is good for all. The 
variety of talent and opinion may be safely employed where the unities of faith 
are maintained. And it needs not to tell any one that these unities have every- 
thing to hope, not to fear, from the increased energies of conscience and of 
intellect. 

A single flute or violin is a unit ; an orchestra is equally a unit. As civiliza- 
tion increases, centres strengthen and unities enlarge. In savage life, the indi- 
vidual is a numerical, scarcely a human unit. In the true family, each member is 
at once a unit and part of a larger unit. It is a part of the old superstition of 
torce to believe that the perfection of the larger unity is to be attained only by 
the mutilation of the smaller ones. Church and State grow by the co-operation 
of living unities, not by the bundling together of dead ones. 

In following these considerations, I have been led far from the somewhat re- 
stricted ground of the letter to which I essayed an answer; nor need we now 
return to it. A doctrine once accepted, the inconveniences that stand in the 
way of its application are found gradually to resolve themselves and disappear. 
Christianity once formulating its divine right, was not held accountable for the 
expense of converting Jewish synagogues or heathen temples into Christian 
churches. The propriety and importance of woman suffrage once conceded, the 
journey to the polls must settle itself as best it may. For its inconveniences 
woman can scarcely be held responsible. 

The difficulty, sometimes raised, of the political instruction of women, seems 
to me to be met by the large and liberal discussion of political and practical 
questions to which the press, pulpit, and Jecture-room of this country give scope. 
There are few political meetings in the North upon which women do not attend, 
few measures upon which ordinary women have not the information of ordinary 
men. If you aver that such superficial knowledge is insufficient, and that, in 
order to widen the mental horizon of the sex, some of its representatives should 
explore the depths of law, theology, and philosophy, I shall not say you nay. 
Such an augment of the application of their mental energies will be most wel- 
come to me. The eminent teachers and preachers of this country, whe have 
popularized the high facts of ethics for the masses, and have taught them to read 
the actions and deserts of public men in another language than that of party preju- 
dice or personal interest—these have been doing a great work for man and 
woman both. The platforms of the present day owe much of their rise to such 
underpinning. That this eminent race is neither extinct nor likely to become 
so, press and public alike testify. The few women who are among its numbers 
are an earnest of what we may hope when feminine culture shall do its duty, re- 
calling its blossom-gatherers, and sending laborers into the harvest. 

A sudden thought seized me the other day, of the possibility of a separate rep- 
resentation for woman, which might stand as Spiritual to Temporal, Church to 
State, Tycoon and Mikado, 
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Man’s President and woman’s President might then meet and sit side by side 
in the councils of the nation. A separate organization would remove the objec- 
tion's usually made to the promiscuous and compulsory frequentation of all publi¢ 
places by men and women alike. Without exclusion of either sex, each might 
yet organize and labor with a certain distinctness of purpose and of method, 
their results being, not antagonistic, but complementary to each other. The ad- 
vantage of this representation would be that it might begin at once. Its agen- 
cies would be principally moral, its methods sympathetic. It would but be the 
giving form, system and centre to the currents of female influence, strong, deep 
and subtle, which already pervade all human society. Could this dream be 
realized we should earnestly hope that the illusions of representation would be 
better realized by chosen women than they prove to be by chosen men. The 
chief should see a twofold glory in the banner he follows and in the ranks he 
leads. The crown he wears has only a derived glory until his accomplished rec- 
ord of true service proves his true desert. Representation has, too, like all 
things else, its actual and its ideal. The true chief is often, perhaps usually, 
other than the recognized one. Fact and symbol rarely coincide in one person. 

That women should most earnestly seek this ideal representation, is a wish 
which no lover of women will yield, in the face of no matter what political op- 
portunity and advancement, The noble men are all leaders after this sort. 
The office is to them the duty. I think that women are particularly able to act 
and aspire in this direction. Something in their nature makes them desire the 
substance of things, even when most compelled to Jinger in the show. They 
have been hitherto limited to the ideal, but to a poor and mutilated one. With 
larger liberties, larger work, they will still hold fast to those legends of the good 
and the beautiful which play so important a part in their lives and histories. 

The least prosperous women of the present day wait upon machines, and 
serve closely the imperious wants of natural life. ‘The most prosperous are de- 
tained in nurseries, petted children of a larger growth, and amused with toys. 
They themselves are thus kept for the amusement of a class of men who never 
outgrow doll play. The church visits these nurseries and acquiesces in their 
arrangements, ordering a little occasional cleaning up of consciences, and mod- 
estly suggesting that she who wears a velvet gown should now and then give a 
cast-off flannel to her sisters in the street and cellar. And fairy books are writ- 
ten for the delectation of these pretty ones. And pretty men are brought to 
dance and play with them ; with whom, finally pairing, they marry and found sim- 
ilar nurseries, which bud and flower into the same growth from one generation 
to another. Not of such women were the teacher of Socrates, the wife of Ca- 
sar, the mother of Christ. 

But I, if I could go through the land, would enter those nurseries lovingly 
and kindly, as one not unused to the susceptibilities of their petted inmates. 
And to these I would say: “Drop your toy labors, toy loves and toy friend- 
ships. The age is full-grown now, and there is work for you to do, blessed 
work with blessed wages.” Arid then, as fishers and tax-gatherers and courte- 
sans rose up when the Word of Christ declared the great hope of humanity, 
even so would the soft white hands of ease drop the playthings of fashion and 
reach after the instruments of use and of service. Then would the women arise 
to seek and choose the woman’s candidate as earnestly as ever man set out to 
elect the man’s representative. Representative should she be of charity, pa- 
tience and modesty, of the illustrations of genius, of the labors of benevolence. 
And a vision of the stately days of Rome, 
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Dum Capitolium 
Scandit cum tacita virgine pontifex, 


will be realized among us in enlarged and exalted beauty. Not the tacit vestal 
alone, but the eloquent matron will ascend the steps of State, and add the 
seal of her good-will and good faith to the sureties of the public service and 


safety. 
JuLia WarD Howe. 








TO MY GUARDIAN ANGEL. 


ND is there one among God’s messengers, 
A His dear and sinless ones, the bright and free— 
One whom no carelessness or sin deters 
From loving guardianship and care for me? 


O hast thou left thy glorious home in light 
To fold thy wings beside my lowly bed, 

To keep my feet by day, my rest by night, 
With tender guard o’er my unworthy head? 


I doubted not in childhood ; but, at night, 
Waking a moment from some happy dream, 

Sat up to search the moonlight, still and white, 
Eager to catch thy pinions’ silver gleam ; 


And, clasping childish hands, I spoke to thee 
Sweet words of hearty love, in accents clear, 

Thinking that, unlike God, thou couldst not see 
My thought, but neededst spoken words to hear. 


Alas! I’ve wandered somewhat from the track 

Of childhood’s holy thoughts and heavenly dreams ; 
But thou to-night hast called thy wanderer back 

From worldly longings and from selfish schemes. 


Come near and touch me with thy gentle hand ; 
Smile on me with thy heavenly eyes serene ! 

Come near me, O my Angel, where I stand, 
And let me speak to thee with none between! 


This morning, when I woke, my quiet room 
Was with the sunrise glory all aflame, 

Flooded with radiance ; and the night’s grey gloom 
Had fled before it, dying ere it came. 


And not the night alone had fled, I dreamed, 
But thou, beloved, also. All the air 

Was yet atremble with thy wings, and seemed 
To sparkle with thy fleeting splendors fair. 


A sweet, low music died upon my ear 
While scarce I caught its melting melody. 
Was it thy whisper? Wast thou, then, so near 
That I could almost hear thee—almost see ? 
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When climbing on the rugged mountain side 

Where blossoms beckoned from the dangerous height, 
My feet on slippery rocks began to slide, 

And the depth danced beneath my dazzled sight— 


Was it thy hand which interposed so well, 
Upholding firmly on the perilous edge, 

Whose treacherous moss, dislodged and broken, fell 
In soft green masses noiseless o’er the ledge ? 


Sure it was thou! For danger struck from faith, 

As steel strikes sparks from flint, truth’s sudden flash, 
Unconsciously I spoke, in face of death, 

Repeating calm, “ Lest thou thy foot shouldst dash 


Against a stone, God gives his angels charge 
To keep thy ways,” and then I turned away, 

Scarce knowing that I trod the solemn marge 
Of life and death, and owed thee life that day. 


And oft, perhaps, thy shield has intervened 
To screen my soul from unknown forms of ill, 
And thy pure heart has grieved when I have sinned, 
And sorrowed o’er my proud and wayward will. 


Alas ! long years have passed when scarce I thought 
Of thee, kind medium of our Father’s care, 

Nor prized thy tender interest as I ought, 
Nor thanked my God for thee in any prayer. 


Dear angel ! doubted, slighted, oft forgot, 
Out-pouring still thy heavenly love unpriced, 
With grateful human words rewarded not, 
On thee must rest the blessed smile of Christ! 


And when the day I long for comes, at last 
When first I tread the wondrous courts of heaven, 
When death’s unknown and mighty change is past, 
And I am safe at home, received, forgiven, 


Then, when I’ve seen the Master face to face, 

And kissed those sacred feet which bled for me, 
If He accord my sinful soul such grace, 

Then, O my angel, I shall look on thee! 


Then all thy watchful tendance shall be o’er, 
Then will begin companionship full sweet, 
Then I shall grieve thy sinless heart no more, 
When hand in hand we walk the golden street. 
Mary E. ATKINSON. 





THE ENGLISH POSITIVISTS. 


OME few months ago, a little bubble of interest was made on the surface 
S of London life, by a course of Sunday lectures of a peculiar kind. 

These lectures were given in a small room in Bouverie street, off Fleet street 
—Bouverie street, sacred to publishing and newspaper offices—and only a very 
small stream of persons was drawn to the place. There was something very 
peculiar; however, about the lectures, the lecturer, and the audience, which 
might well have repaid a stranger in London for the trouble of going there. I 
doubt whether such a proportion of intellectual faces could have been seen among 
the congregation of any London church on these Sunday mornings ; and I know 
one, at least, who attended the lectures, less for the sake of what he heard than 
because such listeners as the authoress of.“ Romola” were among the audience. 
The lecturer was Mr. Richard Congreve, and the subject of his discourses was 
the creed of Positivism. 

I do not know how familiar Mr. Congreve and his writings and his doctrines 
are to the American public. In London, Mr. Congreve is, in a quiet way, a sort 
of celebrity or peculiarity. He is the head of the small, compact band of English 
Positivists. It is understood that he goes as far in the direction of the creed 
which was the dream of Auguste Comte’s later years as any sane human creature 
can well go. I have, however, very little to say here of Mr. Congreve, individu- 
ally ; and I take his recent course of Sunday lectures only as a convenient start- 
ing point from which to begin a few remarks on the political principles, charac- 
ter, and influence of that small, resolute, aggressive body of intellectual, highly- 
educated and able men who are beginning to be known in the politics and 
society of England as the London Positivists. 

A discourse on the principles of Positivism would be quite out of place here ; 
but even those who understand the whole subject will, perhaps, allow me, for the 
benefit of those who do not, to explain very briefly what an English Positivist 
is. Positivism, it is known to my readers, is the name given to the philosophy 
which Auguste Comte, more than any other man, helped to reduce to a system. 
Regarded as a philosophy of history and human society, its grand and funda- 
mental doctrine merely is that human life evolves itself in obedience to certain 
fixed laws, of which we could obtain a knowledge if only we applied ourselves 
to this study as we do to all other studies in practical science, by the patient 
observation of phenomena. Auguste Comte’s reduction of this philosophical 
theory to a scientific system is undoubtedly one of the grandest achievements 
of human intellect. The philosophy did not begin with him or his genera- 
tion, or, indeed, any generation of which we have authentic record. Whenever 
there were men capable of thinking at all, there must have been some whose 
minds were instinct with this doctrine; but Comte made it a system at once 
simple, grand, and fascinating, and he will always remain identified with ‘ts de- 
velopment, in the memory of the modern world. Unfortunately, Comte, in his 
later years, set to founding a re/igion also—a religion which has, perhaps, called 
down upon its founder and its followers more ridicule, contempt, and discredit 
than any vagary of human imagination in our day. I speak of all this only to 
explain to my readers that there is some little difficulty in defining what is meant 
by a Positivist. If we mean merely a believer in the philosophical theory of his- 
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tory, then Positivists are, indeed, to be named as legion, and their captains are 
among the greatest intellects of the world to-day. In England, we regard Mr. John 
Stuart Mill as, in this sense, the greatest Positivist, and undoubtedly he is so 
regarded here. But Mill utterly rejects and ridicules the fantastic religion 
which Comte, in his days of declining mental power, sought to graft on his grand 
philosophy. In his treatise on Comte, Mr. Mill showed no mercy to the Positiv- 
ist religion, and, indeed, bitterly offended many of its votaries by his contermptu- 
ous exposure of its follies. What is said of Mill may be said of nineteen out of 
every twenty, at least, of the English followers of Comte. They accept the phi- 
losophy as grand, scientific, inexorab’e truth; they reject the religion with pity 
or with scorn, as a fantastic and barren chimera. Mr. Congreve is, in London, 
the leader of the small school who go for taking all or nothing, and to whom 
Auguste Comte is the prophet of a new and final religion, as well as the teacher 
of a new philosophy. Now this little school is the nucleus of the body of Eng- 
lishmen of whom I write. 

When I speak, therefore, of English Positivists, 1 do not mean the men who go 
no farther than John Stuart Mill does. These men are to be found everywhere ; 
they are of all schools, and all religions. I mean the much smaller body of 
votaries who go, or feel inclined to go, much farther, and accept Comte’s reli- 
gious teaching as a law of life. It is quite probable that, even among the mer 
who are now identified more or less, in the public mind, with Mr. Congreve and 
his school, there may be some who do not adopt, or even concern themselves 
about the religion of Positivism. A community of sentiment on historical and 
political questions, the habit of meeting together, consulting together, writing 
for publication together, might naturally bring into the group men who may not 
go the length of adopting the Comte worship. It is quite possible, therefore, 
that, in mentioning the names of English Positivists, I may happen to speak of 
some who have no more to do with that worship than I have. 

I mean, then, only the group of men, most of whom are young, most of whom 
are highiy cultured, many of whom are endowed with remarkable ability, who 
are to be found ina literary and political phalanstery with Mr. Congreve, and 
of whom the majority are understood to be actual votaries of the religion of 
Comte. Of course I have nothing to do here with their faith or their practices. 
If they adopt the worship of woman I think they do a better thing after all than 


¢ 


the increasing and popular class of writers, whose principal business in life is 
to persuade us that our wives and sisters are all Messalinas in heart and nearly 
all Messalinas in practice. If, when they pray, they touch certain cranial bumps 
at certain passages of the prayer, I do not see that they institute anything 
worse than the genuflections of the Ritualist or the breast-beating of the Roman 
Catholics. If, finally, one is sometimes a little puzzled when he receives a letter 
from a Positivist friend, and finds it dated “ 5th Marcus Aurelius,” or “12th 
Auguste Comte,” instead of July or December, as the case may be, one must re- 
member that there never yet was a young sect which did not delight in puzzling 
outsiders by a new and peculiar nomenclature. I never heard anything worse 
charged against the Positivists than that they worship woman, touch their fore- 
heads when they pray, and arrange the calendar according to a plan of their 
own invention ; except, of course, the general charge of Atheism; but as that is 
made in England against anybody whom all his neighbors do not quite under- 
stand, I hardly think it worth discussing in this particular instance. We are 
all Atheists in England in the estimation of our neighbors, whose political 
opinicns are different from our own. 
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The English Positivists, then, are beginning to stand out sharply against the 
common background of political life. They are a little school ; as distinctly a 
school for their time and chances as the Girondists were, or the Manchester 
school, or the Massachusetts Abolitionists, or the Boston Transcendentalists. 
They are Radical, of course, but their Radicalism has a curious twist in it. On 
any given question of Radicalism they go as far as any practical politician does ; 
but then they also go in most cases so very much farther that they often alarm 
the practical politician out of his ordinary composure. They are generally in- 
cisive of speech, aggressive of purpose, defiant of political prudery, and even 
of political prudence. Their politics are always politics of idea. 

Some three or four years ago the Positivists published a large and ponder- 
ous volume of essays on subjects of international policy. Each man who con- 
tributed an essay signed his name, and although a general community of idea 
and principle pervaded the book, it was not understood that everybody who 
wrote necessarily adopted all the views .of his associates. The book, in fact, 
was constructed on the model of the famous “ Essays and Reviews” which had 
sent such a thrill through the religious world a few years before. The political 
essays naturally failed to create anything like the sensation which was produced 
by their theological predecessors ; but they did excite considerable attention, and 
awoke the echoes. They astonished a good many Liberal politicians of the 
steady old school, and they set many men thinking. What surprised people at 
first was the singular combination of literary culture and ultra-Radical opinion. 
Literary young men in England, of late, are generally to be divided into two 
classes—the smart writers for periodicals, the minor novelists and dramatists, and 
so forth, who know no more and care no more about politics than ballet girls 
do, and the University men, the men of “culture,” who affect Toryism as some- 
thing fine and distinguished, and profess a patrician horror of democracy and the 
“mob.” If at the time this volume was published one had taken aside some 
practical politician in London and said, “ Here is a collection of practical es- 
says written by a cluster of young men who all have University degrees a‘ter 
their names—will you read it?” the answer would certainly have been—“ Not 
I, it’s sure to be some contemptible sham Tory rubbish ; some ‘ blood-and-cul- 
ture’ trash ; some schoolboy impertinence about demagoguism and the mob.” 
Therefore the surprise was not slight to such men when they read the book and 
found that its central idea, its connecting thread, was a Radicalism which might 
well be called thorough ; a Radicalism which made Bright look like a steady old 
Conservative ; invited Mill to push his ideas a little farther; and poured scorn 
upon the Radical press for its slowness and its timidity. A simple, startling 
foreign policy was prescribed to England. Its gospel, after all, was but an old 
one—so old that it had been forgotten in English politics. It was merely—Be 
just and fear not. Renounce all aggression ; give back the spoils of conquest 
Give Gibraltar back to the Spaniards who own it; prepare to cast loose your 
colonial dependencies ; prepare even to quit your loved India; ask the Irish 
people fairly and clearly what they want, and if they desire to be free of your 
rule, bid them go and be free and Godspeed. All the old traditional policies 
seemed to these men only obsolete and odious superstitions. They would have 
England, the State, to stand up and act precisely as an Englishman of honor 
and conscience would do, and they treated with utter contempt any policy of 
expediency or any policy whatever that aimed at any end but that of finding out 
the right thing to do and then doing it at once This seemed to me, studying 
the school quite as an outside observer, its one great central idea; and it would 
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of course be impossible not to honor the body of writers who proposed to show 
how it was to be accomplished. 

But no school lives on one grand idea; and this school had its chimeras and 
crotchets—almost its crazes. For example, the leader of the Positivist band 
took great trouble to argue that Europe ought to form herself into a noble fed- 
eration of States. to the exclusion of Russia, which was to be regarded as an 
Oriental, barbarous, unmanageable, intolerable sort of thing, and pushed out of 
the European system altogether. Then a good many of the leading .minds of 
the school are imbued with a passionate love for a sort of celestial despotism, an 
ideal imperialism which the people are first to create and then to obey—which 
is to teach them, house them, keep them in employment, keep them in health, 
and leave them nothing to do for themselves, while yet securing to them the 
most absolute freedom. To some of these men the condition of New York, 
where the State does hardly anything for the individual, would seem as dis- 
tressing and objectionable as that of despotic Paris or even Constantinopie. A 
distinguished member of the school declared that nothing was to him more 
odious than any manner of voluntaryism, and that he hoped to see State opera- 
tion introduced into every department of English social organization. The con- 
nection of this theory with the principle of Positivism, which would mould all 
men into a sort of hierarchy, is natural and obvious enough, and there is, to sup- 
port it, a certain reaction now in England against the voluntary principle, in 
education and in public charities. But, as it is put forward and argued by men 
of the school I describe, i, may be taken as one of the most remarkable points 
of departure from the common tendency of thought in England. The Positivists 
are all, indeed, un-English, in the common use of a phrase which is ceasing of 
late to be so dreaded a stigma as it once used to be in British politics. They 
are, as I have already said, a somewhat aggressive body, and are imbued with a 
contempt, which they never care to conceal, for the average public opinion of the 
British Philistine, whether he present himse!f as a West End tradesman ora 
West End Peer. 

The Positivists are almost always to be found in antagonism with this sort of 
public opinion. They attack the Philistine, and they attack no less readily the 
dainty scholar and critic who lately gave the Philistine his name, and whose 
over-refining love of sweetness and light is so terribly offended by the rough and 
earnest work of Radical politics. Whatever way average opinion tends, the in- 
fluence of the Positivists is sure to tend the other way. 

There was a time, nearly two years ago, when the average English mind was 
suddenly seized with a passion of blended hate, fear, and contempt for Feni- 
anism. The thing was first beginning to show itself in a serious light and it had 
not gone far enough to show what it really was. It looked more formidable than 
it proved to be, and it seemed less like an ordinary rebellious organization than 
like some mysterious and demoniacal league against property and public 
security. When I say it seemed, I mean it seemed to the average English mind, 
to the ordinary swell and the ordinary shopkeeper. Just at this time the Posi- 
tivists drew up a petition to be presented to the House of Commons, in which 
they called upon the House to insist that lenity should be shown to all Fenian 
prisoners, that they should be regarded as men driven into rebellion by a deep 
sense of injustice, and that measures should be taken to prevent the British 
troops from committing such excesses in Ireland as had been perpetrated in the 
suppression of the Indian mutiny, and more lately in Jamaica. Now, if there 
was anything peculiarly calculated to vex and aggravate the House of Commons 
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and the English public generally, it was such a view of the business as this. 
Fenianism had not acquired the solemn and tragic interest which it obtained a 
few months afterward. It is only just to say that Englishmen in general be- 
gan to look with pity and a sort of respect on Fenianism, once it became clear 
that it had among its followers men who, to quote the language of one of the 
least sympathetic of London newspapers, “ knew how to die.” But, at the time 
I speak of, Fenianism was a vague, mystic, accursed thing, which it was proper to 
regard as utterly detestable and cortemptible. Imagine then what the feeling 
of the English county member must have been when he learned that there 
were actually in London a set of educated Englishmen, nearly all trained in the 
universities and nearly all moving in good society, who regarded the Fenians 
just as he himself regarded rebels against the Emperor of Austria or the Pope 
of Rome, and who not merely asked that consideration should be shown toward 
them, but went on to talk of the necessity of protecting them against the bru- 
tality of the loyal British soldier! The petition was signed by all who hada 
share in its preparation. Such men as Richard Congreve, T. M. Ludlow, Fred- 
erick Harrison and Professor Beesly, were among the petitioners who risked 
their admission into respectable society by signing the document. The petition- 
ers did not feel quite sure about getting any one of mark to present their 
appeal; and it is certain that a good many professed Liberals, of advanced 
opinions and full of sympathy with foreign rebels of any class or character, 
would have promptly refused to accept the ungenial office. The petitioners, 
however, applied to one who was not likely to be Influenced by any considera- 
tions but those of right and justice, and whom, moreover, no body in the House 
of Commons would think of trying to put down. They asked Mr. Bright to pre- 
sent their petition, and there was, of course, no hesitation on his part. Mr. 
Bright not merely presented the petition, but read it amid the angry and impa- 
tient murmurs of an amazed and indignant House; and he declared, in tones of 
measured and impressive calmness, that he entirely approved of and adopted the 
sentiments which the petitioners expressed. There was, of course, a storm of in- 
dignation, and some members went the length of recommending that the petition 
should not even be received—an extreme and indeed extravagant course in a 
country where the right of petitition is supposed to be held sacred, and which 
the good sense even of some Tory members promptly repudiated. Mr. Disraeli 
did his very best to aggravate the feeling of the House against the petitioners. 
During the Indian mutiny he had himself loudly protested against the spirit of 
vengeance which our press encouraged ; asked whether we meant to make 
Nana Sahib the model for a British officer, and whether Moloch or Christ was 
our divinity. Yet he now declared that the language of the petition was a libel 
on the Indian army, and that nothing had ever occurred during the Bengal out- 
break to warrant the imputations cast on the humanity of our soldiers. 

I suppose it is not easy to convey to an American reader a correct idea of 
the degree of boldness involved in the presentation of this celebrated petition. 
It really was a very bold thing todo. It was running right in the very teeth of 
the public opinion of all the classes which are called respectable in England. 
It was, however, strictly characteristic of the men who signed it. Most, if not 
all of them, took a prominent part in the prosecution of Governor Eyre of Ja- 
maica, for the lawless execution of George William Gordon and the wholesale 
and merciless floggings and hangings by which order was made to reign in the 
island. Most of them, indeed, have a pretty spirit of contradiction of their own, 
and a pretty gift of sarcasm. I think I hardly remember any man who received, 
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during an equal length of time, a greater amount of abuse from the press than 
Professor Beesly drew down on himself not very long ago. It was at the time 
when the public mind was in its wildest thrill of horror at the really fearful reve- 
lations of organized murder in connection with the Sawgrinders’ Union in Shef- 
field. The whole question of trades’ union organization had been under dis- 
cussion ; and even before the Sheffield revelations came out, the general voice 
of English respectability was against the workmen’s societies altogether. But 
when the disclosures of organized murder in connection with one union came 
out, a sort of panic took possession of the public mind. The first, and not un- 
natural impulse was to assume that all trades’ unions must be very much the 
same sort of thing, and that the societies of workmen were little better than or- 
ganized Thuggism. Now, Professor Beesly, Mr. Frederick Harrison and other 
signers of the petition for the Fenians; had long been prominent and influen- 
tial advocates of the trades’ union principle. They had been to the English 
artisan something like what the Boston Abolitionist was so long to the negro. 
The trades’ union bodies, who felt aggrieved at the unjust suspicion which made 
them a party to hideous crimes they abhorred, began to hold public meetings to 
repudiate the charge, and record their detestation of the Sheffield outrages. 
Professor Beesly attended one of these meetings in London. He made a speech, 
in which he told the working men that he thought enough had been done in the 
way of disavowing crimes which no one had a right to impute to them; that 
there was no need of their further humiliating themselves ; and that it was rath- 
er odd the English Aristocracy had such a horror of murderers among the poorer 
classes, seeing how very fond they were of men like Eyre, of Jamaica! In fact, 
Professor Beesly uplifted his voice very honestly, but rather recklessly and out 
of time, against the social hypocrisy which is the stain and curse of London 
society, and which is never so happy as when it can find some chance of de- 
nouncing sin or crime among Republicans, or Irishmen, or workingmen. There 
was nothing Professor Beesly said which had not sense and truth in it; but it 
might have been said more discreetly and at a better time ; and it was said with 
a sarcastic and scornful bitterness which is one of the characteristics of the 
speaker. For several days the London press literally raged at the professor. 
“Punch” persevered for a long time in calling him “ Professor Beastly ;" a 
a strong effort was made to obtain his expulsion from the college in which he has 
a chair. He was talked of and written of as if he were the advocate and the 
accomplice of assassins, instead of being, as he is, an honorable gentleman and 
an enlightened scholar, whose great influence over the working classes had al- 
ways been exerted in the cause of peaceful progress and good order. It was a 
common thing, for days and weeks, to see the names of Broadhead and Beesly 
coupled with ostentatious malignity in the leading columns of London news- 
papers. 

i give these random illustrations only to show in what marner the school of 
writers and thinkers I speak of usually present themselves before the English 
public. Now Mr. Harrison devotes himself to a pertinacious, powerful series 
oi attacks on Eyre, of Jamaica, at a time when that personage is the hero and pet 
martyr of English society; now Professor Beesly horrifies British respecta- 
bility by pointing out that there are respectable murderers who are quite as bad 
as Broadhead; now Mr. John Morley undertakes even to criticise the Queen ; 
now Mr. Congreve assails the anonymous writers of the London press as hired 
and masked assassins ; now the whole band unite in the detence of Fenians. 
This sort of thing has a startling eiiect upon the steady public mind of England; 
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and it is thus, and not otherwise, that the public mind of England ever comes 
to hear of these really gifted and honest, but very antagonistic and somewhat 
crochetty men. Several of them are brilliant and powerful writers. Professor 
Beesly writes with a keen, caustic, bitter force which has something Parisian in 
it. I know of no writer in English journalism who more closely resembles in 
style a certain type of the literary gladiator of French controversy. He has 
much of Eugene Pelletan in him, and something of Henri Rochefort, blended 
with a good deal that reminds one of Jules Simon. Frederick Harrison is fast 
becoming a power in the Radical politics and literature of England. John Mor- 
ley is a young man of great culture, and who writes with a quite remarkable 
freshness and force. I could mention many other men of the same school (I 
have already said that I do not know whether each and every one of these is or 
is not a professed Positivist) who would be distinguished as scholars and writers 
in the literature of any country. However they may differ on minor points, 
however they may differ in ability, in experience, in discretion, they have one 
peculiarity in common: they are to be found foremost in every liberal and radi- 
cal cause; they are always to be found on the side of the weak, and standing up 
for the oppressed ; they are inveterate enemies of cant; they hate vulgar idola- 
try and vulgar idols. Looking back a few years, I can remember that almost, 
if not quite, every man I have alluded to was a fearless and outspoken advocate 
of the cause of the North, at a time when it was de rigueur among men of “cul- 
ture’ in London to champion the cause of the South. Some of the men I have 
named were indefatigable workers at that time on the unfashionable side. They 
wrote pamphlets ; they wrote leading articles; they made speeches ; they deliv- 
ered lectures in out-of-the-way quarters to workingmen and poor men of all 
kinds ; they hardly came, in any prominent way, before the public, in most of this 
work. It brought them, probably, no notoriety or recognition whatever on this 
side of the ocean; but their work was a power in England. 1 feel convinced 
that, in any case, the English workingmen would have gone right on such a 
question as that which was at issue between North and South. As Mr. Motley 
truly said in his address to the New York Historical Society, the workers and 
the thinkers were never misled; but I am bound to say that the admirable 
knowledge of the realities of the subject; the clear, quick, and penetrating judg- 
ment, and the patient, unswerving hope and confidence which were so signally 
displayed by the London workingmen from first to last of that great struggle, 
were in no slight degree the result of the teaching and the labor of men like 
Professor Beesly and Frederick Harrison. 

If I were to set up a typical Positivist, in order to make my American 
reader more readily and completely familiar with the picture which the word 
calls up in the minds of Londoners, I should do it in the following way: 
I should exhibit my model Positivist as a man still young for anything like 
prominence in English public life, but not actually young in years—say thirty- 
eight or forty. He has had a training at one of the great historical Universi- 
ties, or at all events at the modern and popular University of London. He is 
a barrister, but does not practise much, and has probably a modest competence 
on which he can live without working for the sake of living, and can indulge his 
own tastes in literature and politics. He has immense earnestness and great 
self-conceit. He kas an utter contempt for dull men and timid or half-measure 
men, and he scorns Whigs even more than Tories. He devotes much of his 
time generously and patiently to the political and other instruction of working 
men. He writes in the “ Fortnightly Review,” and sometimes in “ MacMil- 
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lan,” and sometimes in the “ Westminster Review.” He plunges into gallant 
and fearless controversy with the “ Pall Mall Gazette,” and he is not easily 
worsted, for his pen is sharp and his ink very acrid. Nevertheless, is any 
great question stirring, with a serious principle or a deep human interest at the 
heart of it, he is sure to be found on the right side. Where the controversy is 
of asmaller kind and admits of crotchet, then he is pretty sure to bring out a 
crotchet of some kind. He is perpetually giving the “ Saturday Review” an 
opportunity to ridicule him and abuse him, and he does not care. He writes 
pamphlets and goes to immense trouble to get up the facts, and expense to give 
them to the world, and he never grudges trouble or money, where any cause or 
even any crotchet is to be served. He is ready to stand up alone, against all the 
world if needs be, for his opinions or his friends. Benevolent schemes which 
are of the nature of mere charity he never concerns himself about. I never 
heard of him on a platform with the Earl of Shaftesbury, and I fancy he has a 
contempt for all patronage of the poor or projects of an eleemosynary character. 
He is for giving men their political rights and educating them—if necessary 
compelling them to be educated; and he has little faith in any other way of 
doing good. He has, of course, a high admiration for and faith in Mr, Mill. 
His nature is not quite reverential—in general he is rather inclined to sit in 
the chair of the scorner; but if he reverenced any living man it would be Mill. 
He admires the manly, noble character of Bright, and his calm, strong elo- 
quence. I do not think he cares much about Gladstone—I rather fancy our 
Positivist looks upon Gladstone as somewhat weak and unsteady—and with him 
to be weak is indeed to be miserable. Disraeli is to him an object of entire 
scorn and detestation, for he can endure no one who has not deeply-rooted prin- 
ciples of some kind. He has a crotchet about Russia, a theory about China ; he 
gets quite beside himself in his anger over the anonymous leading articles of 
the London press. He is not an English type of man at all, in the present and 
conventional sense. He cares not a rush about tradition, and mocks at the wis- 
dom of our ancestors. The bare fact that some custom, or institution, or way 
of thinking has been sanctioned and hallowed by long gene-ations of usage, is 
in his eyes rather a prima facie reason for despising it than otherwise. He is 
pitilessly intolerant of all superstitions—save his own—that is to say, he is in- 
tolerant in words and logic and ridicule, for the wildest superstition would find 
him its defender, if it once came to be practically oppressed or even threatened. 
He is “ ever a fighter,” like one of Browning’s heroes; he is the knight-errant, 
the Quixote of modern English politics. He admires George Eliot in litera- 
ture, and, I should say, he regards Charles Dickens as a sort of person who 
does very well to amuse idlers and ignorant people. I do not hear of his going 
much to the theatre, and it is a doubt to me if he has yet heard of the “ Grande 
Duchesse.” Life with him is a very earnest business, and, althongh he has a 
pretty gift of sarcasm, which he uses as a weapon of offence against his enemies, 
I cannot, with any effort of imagination, picture him to myself as in the act of 
making a joke. 

A small drawing-room would assuredly hold all the T.ondon Positivists who 
make themselves effective in English politics. Yet I do not hesitate to say that 
they are becoming—that they have already become—a power which no one, calcu- 
lating on the chances of any coming struggle, can afford to leave out of his con- 
sideration. Their public influence thus far has been wholly for good ; and they 
set up no propaganda that I have ever seen or heard of, as regards either phi- 
losophy or religion, The course of lectures I have already mentioned was the 
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nearest approach to any public diffusion of their peculiar doctrines which I can 
remember, and it created little or no sensation in London. Indeed, little or no 
publicity was sought for it. I have read lately somewhere that a newspaper, 
specially devoted to the propagation and vindication of Positivism, is about to 
be, or has been started in London. I do not know whether this is true or not; 
but for any such journal I should anticipate a very small circulation, and an ex- 
istence only to be maintained by continual subsidy. 

So quietly have these men hitherto pursued their course, whatever it may be, 
in religion or religious philosophy, that it was long indeed before any idea got 
abroad that the cluster of highly-educated, ultra-radical thinkers, who were to 
be found sharpshooting on the side of every great human principle and every 
oppressed cause, and who seemed positively to delight in standing up against 
the vulgar rush of public opinion, were anything more than chance associates, 
or were bound by any tie more close and firm than that of general political sym- 
pathy. Even now that people are beginning to know them, and to classify them, 
in a vague sort of way, as “those Positivists,” they make so little parade of any 
peculiarity of faith that, without precise and personal knowledge, it would be 
rash to say for certain that this or that member of the group is or is not an actual 
professor of the Comtist religion. I read a few days ago, in one of the few 
sensible books written on America by an Englishman, some remarks made about 
a peculiar view of Europe’s duty to Egypt, which was described as being held by 
“the Comtists.” I do not know whether the men referred to hold the view 
ascribed to them or not; but, assuredly, if they do, the fact has no more direct 
connection with their Comtism than Bright’s free-trade views have with Bright’s 
Quakerism. An illustration, however, will serve well enough as an example of 
the vague and careless sort of way in which doctrines and the men who profess 
them get mixed up together insolubly in the public mind. The Sultan of a gen- 
eration back, who told the European diplomatist that if he changed his religion 
at all he would become a Roman Catholic, because he observed that Roman 
Catholic people always grew the best wine, was not more unreasonable in his 
logic than many well-informed men when they are striving to connect cause and 
effect in dealing with the religion of. others. 

I do not myself make any attempt to explain why a follower of Comte’s wor- 
ship should, at least in England, be always on the side of liberty and equality 
and human progress. Indeed, if inclined to discuss such a question at all, I 
should rather be disposed to put it the other way and ask how it happens that 
men so enlightened and liberal in education and principles should yield a mo- 
ment’s obedience to the ghostly shadow of Roman Catholic superstition, which 
Auguste Comte, in the decaying years of his noble intellect, conjured up to form 
anewreligion. But I am quite content to let the question go unanswered—and 
should be willing, indeed, to leave it unasked. I wish just now to do nothing 
more than to direct the attention of American readers to the fact that a new set 
or sect has arisen to influence English politics, and that their influence and its 
origin are different from anything which, judging by the history of previous gen- 
erations, one might naturally have been led to expect. “Culture” in England 
has, of late years, almost invariably ranked itself on the side of privilege. The 
Oxford undergraduate shouts. himself hoarse in cheering for Disraeli and groan- 
ing for Bright. Oxford rejects Gladstone the moment he becomes a Liberal. 
The vigorous Radicalism of Thorold Rogers costs him his chair as pro- 
fessor of political economy, although no man in England is a more per- 
fect master of some of the more important branches of that science. The 
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journals which are started for the sake of being read by men of “cul- 
ture”? are sure to throw their influence, nine times out of ten, into the cause 
of privilege and class ascendency. The “ Saturday Review ” does this deliber- 
ately ; the “ Pall Mall Gazette ” does it instinctively. Suddenly there comes out 
from the bosom of the universities themselves a band of keen, acute, fearless 
gladiators, who throw themselves into the van of every great movement which 
works for democracy, equality and freedom, They invade the press and the 
platform ; they write in this journal and in that; they are always writing, always 
printing ; they are ready for any assailant, however big, they are willing to work 
with any ally, however small ; they shrink from no logical consequence or practi- 
cal inconvenience of any argument or opinion ; they take the working man by 
the hand and talk to him and tell him all they know—and it is something worth 
studying, the fact that their scholarship and his no-scholarship so often come to 
the same conclusion. They will work with anybody, because they go farther 
than almost anybody; and they will allow anybody the full swing of his own 
crotchet, even though he be not so willing to give them scope enough for theirs. 
Thus they are commonly associated with Goldwin Smith, who has a perfect hor- 
ror of French Democracy and French Imperialism, and who sees in Mirabeau 
only a “ Voltairean debauchee ;” with Tom Hughes, who is a sturdy member of 
the Church of England, and does not, I fancy, care three straws about the policy 
of ideas ; with Bright, whose somewhat Puritanical mind draws back with a kind 
of dread from anything that savors of free-thinking ; with Auberon Herbert, the 
mild young aristocrat, converted from Toryism by pure sentimentalism and 
philanthropy ; with Connolly, the eloquent Irish plasterer, whose vigorous stump 
oratory aroused the warm admiration of Louis Blanc. It would be impossible 
that such a knot of men, so gifted and so fearless, so independent and so unrest- 
ing, so keen of pen, and so unsparing of logic, should be without a clear and 
marked influence on the politics of England. It is quite a curious phenomenon 
that such a group of men should be found in close and constant co-operation 
with the English artisan, his trades’ union organizations, and his political cause. 
Frederick Harrison represented the working men in the Parliamentary commis- 
sion lately held to inquire into the whole operation of the trades’ unions. Pro- 
fessor Beesly writes continually in the “ Beehive,” the newspaper which is the 
organ of George Potter and the trades’ societies. I cannot see how the cause 
of Democracy can fail to derive strength and help from this sort of alliance, and 
I therefore welcome the influence upon English politics of the little group of 
Positivist penmen, believing that it will have a deeper reach than most people 
now imagine, and that where it operates effectively at all, it will be for good. 
Justin McCartuy. 








WILL MURDER OUT? 





Rogers, an elderly gentleman of primitive habits, living at No. 42 
East Twelfth street, in the City of New York, stepped out upon the side- 
walk in front of his house. At the moment two outlaws happened to be 
passing. Taking off his light drab overcoat, the smaller one handed it to his 
taller companion, who crossed the street, whence he remonstrated “ Jim, don’t 
do it.” But Jim, made of more reckless stuff, snatched the old gentleman's 
watch, and simultaneously jerking his wallet from his pocket, transferred these 
articles to the pocket of his blue flannel sack-coat. The robbery accomplished, 
Jim would have gone his way rejoicing, had not Rogers seized him by the collar 
of his coat, with the hope of compelling a return of his property. The struggle 
that ensued was brief but terrible. At the same instant of time Rogers tore 
from his assailant exactly one-half of his coat, and the thief, in his eagerness to 
escape, became an assassin, by plunging a huge knife into the abdomen of the 
man he had despoiled. Public as was the street, and clear as was the light of 
day, the affair had not been witnessed by any human eye, and the murderer and 
his passive accomplice fied untracked. A moment later Rogers was found dying 
on his own threshold. He was able to give the outlines of this last instance of 
New York lawlessness, but expired after two days of semi-consciousness. 

The murderer had left behind him his hat, the sheath of his knife, and the 
fragment of his coat. In the pocket of the latter was the watch and wallet he 
had risked his neck to get, and also an envelope, from which the letter had been 
taken, and which was superscribed, “Jams Logan, N. Y. Cytty—this will be handed 
yu by Tom.” The police, taking up the clue thus offered, began a vigorous, 
but somewhat disjointed search for a certain James Logan who had been shortly 
before discharged from State Prison. , Within a week this theory was exploded, 
by the self-surrender of Logan, as that act was accepted as sufficient proof of 
his innocence. Forced to begin the search anew, it was next discovered that 
the letter had been written by a Sing Sing convict named Tom McGivney, alias 
Jim Rice, who, in prison and out of it, had been an intimate associate of Logan’s. 
This convict, desiring to communicate with his comrade, who had been dis- 
charged, sneaked down to the river, with the intention of sending his missive by 
one of the hands of a sloop lying at the wharf at Sing Sing. Finding the sloop 
for the moment deserted, he took advantage of the opportunity thus given him, 
to escape, and, secreting himself in the vessel, got to New York, carrying his 
own letter. He could then, of course, communicate in person with Logan; and, 
having destroyed his letter, in a careless moment left the envelope in his pocket, 
to be the most important link in a strong chain of circumstantial evidence seem- 
ing to bind him to a terrible crime. 

The murder of Rogers was an event so startling in itself, and the subsequent 
developments were so singular, that the affair became the sensation of the dawn- 
ing year, and was for many days the chief topic of journalism and conversation. 
Among the police, especially, it was the absorbing theme, and it dragged up 
many long-buried crimes for the purpose of comparison. Generally, the case 
was conceded to be without a prototype ; and Inspector James Leonard,* who has 


* Inspector James Leonard died very suddenly on the day I saw the proof of this article ; and the police 
force of New York then lost one of its most accomplished members. Whatever value this article may have 
the public owes to him, as it was written at his suggestion. 


A T seven o’clock on the morning of the last day of 1868, Charles M. 
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heen a prominent and valuable police officer of New York since 1845, admitted 
that it had no exact parallel in his experience. But when the case occasioned 
the assertion that “ murder will out,” and that no lapse of time or combination 
of circumstances can ever shield the assassin from ultimate detection, he cited 
many cases in rebuttal of the adage, and among them those which are appended. 


THE BUCKSON CASE, 


In the year 1851 Captain John Buckson lived, with his wife Nancy, in a 
handsome cottage in the village of Seakonk, near Providence, Rhode Island, in 
the enjoyment of a competence acquired by many years of frugal industry. He 
was, however, often absent from home, as he still pursued his vocation, and was 
master of the sloop “Oregon,” plying between Providence and Norfolk, Vir- 
ginia. 

He had then reached his fiftieth year, and his hard seafaring life had not 
made him look younger than he was. He was tall, gaunt and angular, weather- 
stained and storm-beaten. His short, stiff hair was grizzled, and his long nar- 
row face furrowed by deep lines, but his physical powers appeared to be still 
untouched, and he seemed assured of a long continuance of active life. 

His temperament was favorable to a lusty longevity. He was patient, and 
apparently so passionless that he stared at the cares and troubles of life, as at 
strangers with whom he could not possibly have dealings. He avoided quarrels 
and all unseemliness with scrupulous care, and was known on his vessel and in 
his village only as,a sedate, God-fearing man, kind-hearted and even-tempered. 

But he had positive points in his character, and the requisite friction would 
produce the natural glow. As in all equable men, his anger burned with dim 
light but intense heat, and hence, with him, a knitting of the brows or twitch- 
ing of the hands, meant more than the wildest signs of passion in other men, 
and his word of wrath was weightier than the brawler’s blow. But he so loved 
peace, and so sedulously courted it, that his most intimate associates remem- 
bered as memorable epochs the rare occasions when his temper had given way. 

The only trouble of his life brooded upon his own hearth-stone. Mrs. Nan- 
cy Buckson was many years his junior in age, and in important respects his op- 
posite in character. To her youth she added comeliness of person. Though 
a thoroughly good woman at heart, she yet embittered her life and his by con- 
stant efforts to do more than her duty. Nervous and irritable, she became fret- 
fully voluble in her assertions of her own merits and his short-comings. So in 
the summer of 1851, the neighbors began to pity poor Captain John as a hen- 
pecked husband, and the inroads of the wife upon the domestic quietude were 
noticed as of constantly increasing frequency and bitterness. Captain John, how- 
ever, bore the infliction with his accustomed patience. 

But the end was at hand. One evening in the last week in July, a neighbor, 
James Pauls, in passing the house, heard Nancy’s tongue going at an unusual rate, 
and glancing through the window saw Buckson standing: before her. He seemed 
roused at last, and although Pauls could not hear his words, he saw the knitted 
hrows and twitching hands, in one of which a stout whipcord was convulsively 
erfisped. The scene was indelibly stamped by after-events upon the memory 
of the accidental witness, and he could always see, even to the most minute de- 
tails, the enraged woman, confronted by that quiet, concentrated man, strug- 
gling with his passion, and fidgetting with a whipcord. At the time, however, 
Pauls gave no especial weight to the circumstance, and stopping at the village 
inn on his way home, only casually remarked to the inevitable loungers, that he 
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“reckoned Nancy would keep on a naggin’ of Captain John until she riled him.” 

The next morning the cottage was closed and deserted, but the circumstance 
did not excite remark. Buckson, it was presumed, had gone to Providence to 
prepare his sloop for sea, and Nancy had a habit of making sudden pilgrimages 
to the neighboring towns. The event, then, was so far from being suspicious 
that it was not even unusual. 

In those days a magnificent forest stretched to the northward from the little 
town, interspersed with patches of open land where the blackberry grew in great 
abundance. This wonder and delight of the American glades had fully ripened 
under the hot July sun, and the children of the village were busily employed in 
gathering the fruit. That afternvon the patches were unusually crowded. One 
group of children started home just before sundown, taking their way direct 
through the wood without regard to beaten paths. They had gone but a short 
distance when the little dog that was with them stopped, and began to sniff ea- 
gerly at a spot of ground which appeared to have been recently disturbed. Givy- 
ing a long mournful howl the dog scratched furiously with his paws in the sand, 
and in a moment had uncovered a human hand. Howling more mournfully 
than before, he bounded off a couple of feet, and tore at the ground with re- 
doubled energy. He soon completed his task, and the children saw a woman's 
face, pale and rigid, imbedded in the moist clayey earth. With but one glance 
at the horror, they dropped their pails and fled to the village. The dog detec- 
tive remained yelping over the crime he had unearthed. 

Every village, probably, has its sensation at some time, and that of Seakonk 
came with the story of the children. As the tidings spread from house to house 
the people gathered at the inn, and eagerly discussed what should be done and 
who should do it. At last, all the male inhabitants, headed by the Squire, bear- 
ing a lantern, and piloted by the children, started out to investigate the matter. 
But the pilots were not needed, as the dog still maintained his watch ; and with 
his mournful howlings echoing through the dim woods, the party could not go 
astray. Reaching the spot, they gathered around it, and the Squire advanced 
and, kneeling down, wiped the dirt from the face of the dead woman with the 
skirt of his coat. Then he held the lantern over it. 

“It’s Nancy Buckson !” 

He fell back a few paces with the exclamation, and his companions turned 
to imitate the conduct of the children shortly before. They rallied, however, at 
his summons, and fell vigorously to work to exhume the body. A few shovelsful 
of earth, and the body of a woman, without shroud or coffin, but fully dressed 
in the ordinary garments of life, was exposed. About the body a white sub- 
stance was plentifully sprinkled, and was found to be chloride of lime, doubtless 
placed there to insure speedy decomposition. 

Every one recognized poor Nancy Buckson, and saw the ridged and livid 
mark upon the neck, pointed out by the Squire. It was plain that she had been 
murdered by strangulation, and tossed, dressed as she was at the moment of her 
violent death, into the rude grave where the dog had found her. 

The neighbor, Pauls, now recalled the quarrel of the preceding day, and told 
how Captain John had stood before the angry woman, playing with the whipcord. 
The cottage was searched, and a cord was found lying on the floor of the room, 
which, when tried upon the woman’s neck, fitted exactly the ridged and livid cir- 
cle. In the cellar was a quantity of a white substance precisely similar to that 
found in the grave, and those articles belonging to Mrs. Buckson found upon 
the corpse were missing from the house. There could be no more doubt as to 
the criminal than the crime. 
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Captain John Buckson was not found in the village or in Providence ; but it 
was ascertained that he had sailed with his sloop, and the presumption was 
raised that he intended to touch at New York, and there, leaving the vessel, seek 
to elude the officers of the law in the labyrinths of the great city. A messen- 
ger was, therefore, dispatched in great haste to reach the city before him, with a 
requisition for his arrest. 

His authority was placed in the hands of Police Captain Leonard—the officer 
referred to in my preamble—who searched diligently among the shipping, until 
he found the sloop “ Oregon,” moored at an East River pier. Going on board, 
Captain Leonard greeted Buckson, who was seated on the deck. 

“ Good-day, sir.” 

The sailor scarcely looked up, as he mechanically returned the salutation. 

“I’m sorry to trouble you, but I’ve a warrant for your arrest.” 

“Arrest! For what?” 

The exclamation and succeeding question were those of a phlegmatic man 
slightly astonished. 

“For the murder of your wife.” 

“ Murder of my wife! Squire, that can’t be. Nancy isn’t dead.” 

“Yes, she is—strangled with a cord.” 

Buckson rose to his feet and, looking the officer steadily in the face, said 
slowly and solemnly : 

“ Squire, if Nancy’s dead I don’t know it. I had a quarrel! with her the 
night I left, and gave her a piece of my mind, but God is my witness that I 
didn’t put a hand upon her!” 

The officer looked with some interest upon a man who could thus deny a 
crime with which he was so clearly linked by circumstantial evidence, but with- 
out further parley took him from the sloop and placed him in a cell of the sta- 
tion-house. He made no resist*nce, and did not trouble himself to again vol- 
unteer any protestation of his innocence. While in the station-house, and dur- 


ing the journey to Providence, whenever the question was directly put to him, 


he always denied his guilt in the same emphatic terms, but he was never the 
first to. broach the subject, and it was especially noticed that he never made any 
inquiry for the details of the murder. 

When the officer and his charge arrived at Seakonk, the latter seemed 
amazed to find himself the object of universal execration. When he reached the 
village and while he walked beside his captor through the street to the jail, he 
was surrounded by a hooting mob, that pelted him with opprobrious epithets, 
and with difficulty was restrained from doing violence to his person. He bore 
himself bravely and undismayed through it all. But his conduct was noted only 
to his discredit, and the citizens could not remember any hardened wretch who 
‘had ever so flaunted his crime in the face of an outraged people. 

In due time the grand jury was convened and his case considered. There 
was no more doubt of his guilt in that official body than in the community at 
large ; and he was formally indicted tor the murder of Nancy Buckson. 

When the news was taken to him in his cell he only said: “ Goa’s will be 
done!” 

His perfect resignation had, by this time, won slightly on the jailer’s heart, 
and he inquired if he did not wish to engage counsel to defend him at the ap- 
proaching trial. Buckson’s face brightened with this first faint sign of sympa- 
thy, but he answered : 

“1 thank you, friend, but I don’t need a lawyer. God knows I am innocent 
of this crime and He will prove it in His own good time.” 
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The day appointed for the trial of the prisoner was close at hand when the 
quiet village was startled by a new terror. One pleasant September morning a 
ghost descended from the eastern coach and walked leisurely, and with every 
semblance of life, up the street toward the long-deserted cottage. It was a horri- 
ble ghost, for it nodded familiar greetings to several persons it met upon the 
way, and once tried to pata shrinking child. It almost seemed endowed with 
human passions for many were ready to make oath that they saw its cheek flush 
with anger when it found the entire town avoiding it in unconcealed terror. But 
it was a persistent ghost, for it walked steadily on until it reached the gate of the 
cottage-garden, which it found nailed up; and it became a talkative ghost when 
it discovered the pigs running riot in the garden. In the very voice ot the dead 
Nancy Buckson, it said in a peevish tone: 

“That John Buckson ’ll be the death of me yet! Just see how he lets these 
pesky hogs root up things!” 

It was, indeed, Nancy Buckson herself. 

It is needless to prolong the story. On the night of the quarrel Captain John 
had left, as usual, to take out his sloop, and Nancy, smarting under the severe 
censure he had, for the first time, expressed, had gone off on foot, during the 
night, to a neighboring town, where she was unknown, and had there takena 
coach to begin a journey to Maine to visit a sister. Her absence from the cot- 
tage was not known until after the finding of the body, and its identification was 
so absolute that of course no search was made for a woman known to be dead. 
On the other hand she had heard nothing, in a retired spot of a distant State, of 
her supposed death and the subsequent events ; and her return, timely as it was, 
had been purely accidental. She was horrified when confronted with the results 
of her thoughtless freak, and, although she made no noisy demunstrations of re- 
gret, and was not profuse in promises of amendment in the future, it is pleasant 
to know that this terrible experience was not without fruit. Buckson was, of 
course, immediately released from prison, the legal proceedings against him at 
once dismissed, and thereafter he found in his home a haven of rest that was 
a recompense ior the suffering by which it had been purchased. 

But a mystery has always broosled over the cottage, and the murder always 
remained an insoluble enigma. Eighteen years have elapsed without any sec- 
ond identification of the body unearthed by the little dog, and, as a consequence, 
without any detection of the murderer. The clothes in which the body was 
dressed and the ear-rings and articles of jewelry upon it, were undoubtedly the 
property of Mrs. Buckson, for, upon her return, she found these articles missing 
from the house. A close scrutiny of the cottage showed that the woman had 
not only been there, but had probably been murdered there during the night, 
aiter Buckson and his wife had left. The cord found in the room had fitted the 
neck, and the chloride of lime in the cellar had evidently been disturbed. 
Many articles of value, too, were gone, and the house generally disarranged. 
Upon these circumstances a theory was founded that the woman was one of a 
party of burglars that had entered the cottage, and finding it deserted, had leis- 
urely ransacked it. The woman had arrayed herself in the property of the ab- 
sent mistress, and afterward some quarrel had arisen and she had been mur- 
dered by the other members of the party. Subsequently this theory was, in 
part, thoroughly established, when a complete female outfit, of coarse material, 
was accidentally fished out of an old and unused well in the cottage-garden. 

Detectives are apt to attach the names of noted criminals to extraordinary 
crimes, and, many years after the events narrated, a rumor was prevalent among 
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the potice of Providence that the murdered woman had been the wife of an 
English burglar named Collins, then living in Providence, and celebrated all 
over the Union for his success and recklessness. The rumor had no better 
foundation than that Collins and his wife disappeared at about the time of the 
murder, and it only lived because theories always thrive when facts are impos- 
sible to obtain. 

The case yet remains among unfinished police business. No human effort 
has ever learned more than was discovered by the brute instincts of the dog 
when he pawed the secret of the murder from the shallow grave in the dark 
forest. 

THE RICARD CASE. 


One spring morning, during the first year of the war, a barrel of pitch was 
found to have disappeared from a Jersey City pier, and the porter in charge, 
when reporting the fact to his employers, took occasion to speak of the river- 
thieves in no very complimentary terms. 

On the same day, Ada Ricard, a woman of nomadic habits and dubious 
status, but of marvellous beauty, suddenly left her hotel in New York, without 
taking the trouble to announce her departure or state her destination. The 
clerks of the house only remarked that some women had queer days. 

A few days after these simultaneous events, the same porter who had 
mourned the lost pitch, happening to look down from the end of his pier when 
the tide was out, saw a small and shapely human foot protruding above the 
waters of the North River. It was a singular circumstance, for the bodies of 
the drowned never float in such fashion ; but the porter, not stopping to specu- 
late upon it, procured the necessary assistance, and proceeded to land the body. 
It came up unusually heavy, and when at last brought tu the surface, was found 
to be made fast by a rope around the waist to the missing barrel of pitch. 
There was a gag securely fastened in the mouth, and these two circumstances 
were positive evidence that murder had been done. 

When the body was landed upon the pier, it was found to be in a tolerable 
state of preservation, although there were conclusive signs that it had been in 
the water for some time. It was the body of a female, entirely nude, with the 
exception of an embroidered linen chemise and one lisle-thread stocking, two 
sizes larger than the foot, but exactly fitting the full-rounded limb. The face 
and the contour of the form were, therefore, fully exposed to examination, and 
proved to be those of a woman who must have been very handsome. ‘There 
was the cicatrice of an old wound on a lower limb, but otherwise there was no 
spot or blemish upon the body. 

In due time the body was buried ; but the head was removed, and preserved 
in the office of the city physician, with the hope that it might be the means of 
establishing the identity of the dead, and leading to the detection of the mur- 
derer. 

The police on both sides of the river were intensely interested in the case ; 
but they found themselves impotent before that head of a woman, who scemed 
to have never been seen upon earth in life. They could do nothing, therefore, 
but wait patiently for whatever developments time might bring. 

Chance finally led to the desired identification. A gentleman who had known 
her intimately for two years, happening to see the head, at once declared it to 
be that of Ada Ricard. The detectives eagerly clutched at this thread, and 
were soon in possession of the coincidence in time of her disappearance and 
that of the barrel of pitch to which the body was lashed. They further found 
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that, since that time, she had not been seen in the city, nor could any trace of 
her be discovered in other sections of the country, through correspondence with 
the police authorities of distant cities. They had thus a woman lost and a body 
found, and the case was considered to be in a most promising condition. 

The next step was to establish the identity by the testimony of those who had 
known the missing woman most intimately. The detectives, therefore, instituted 
a search, which was finally successful, for Charles Ricard, her putative husband. 
He had not lived with her for some time, and had not even seen or heard of her 
for months ; but his recollection was perfect, and he gave a very minute state- 
ment of her distinguishing marks. He remembered that she had persisted in 
wearing a pair of very heavy earrings, until their weight had slit one of her ears 
entirely, and the other nearly so, and that, as a consequence, both ears had been 
pierced a second time, and unusually high up. He regretted that her splendid 
array of teeth had been marred by the loss of one upon the left side of the 
mouth, and told how a wound had been received, whose cicatrice appeared upon 
one of her limbs, stating exactly its location. He dwelt with some pride upon the 
fact that she had been forced, by the unusual development, to wear stockings too 
large for her feet, and gave a general description of hair, cast of face, height, and 
weight that was valuable, because minute. 

When he gave this statement he was not aware of the death of his wife, or 
of the finding of her body, and without being informed of either fact he was 
taken to Jersey City, and sucldenly confronted with the head. The instant he 
saw it he sank into a chair in horror 

His statement having been compared with the head and the record of the 
body, the similitude was found to be exact, except as to the teeth. The head 
had one tooth missing on each side of the mouth, and this fact having been called 
to his attention, Ricard insisted that she had lost but one when he last saw her, 
but it was highly probable the other had been forced out in the struggle which 
robbed her of her life, and the physician, for the first time making a minute ex- 
amination, found that the tooth upen the right side had been forced from its 
place but was still adhering to the gum. He easily pushed it back to its proper 
position, and there was the head without a discrepancy between it and the de- 
scription of Ada Ricard. 

The detectives found other witnesses, and among them the hair-dresser who 
had acted in that capacity fer Ada Ricard during many months, who, in com- 
mon with all the others, fully confirmed the evidence of Charles Ricard. The 
identity of the murdered woman was therefore established beyond question. 

Naturally the next step was to solve the mystery of her death. The detec- 
tives went to work with unusual caution, but persisted in the task they had as- 
signed themselves, and were slowly gathering the shreds of her life, to weave 
from them a thread that would lead to the author of her tragical death, when 
they were suddenly “floored,” to use their own energetic expression. Ada Ri- 
card herself appeared at a down-town New York hotel, in perfect health and un- 
scathed in person. 

The explanation was simple. The whim had suddenly seized her to go to 
New Orleans, and she had gone without leave-taking or warning. It was no 
unusual incident in her wandering life, and her speedy return was due only to 
the fact that she found the Southern city only a military camp under the iron 
rule of General Butler, and therefore an unprofitable field for her. 

The ghastly head became more of a mystery than before. The baffled de- 
tectives could again only look at it helplessly, and send descriptions of it over 
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the country. At last it was seen by a woman named Callahan, living in Boston, 
who was in search of a daughter who had gone astray. She instantly pro- 
nounced it to be that of her child, and she was corroborated by all the members 
of her family and several of her neighbors. The identification was no less spe- 
cific than before, and the perplexed authorities, glad at last to know something 
certainly, gave Mrs. Callahan an order for the body. Before, however, she had 
compieted her arrangements for its transfer to Boston, a message reached her 
from the daughter, who was lying sick in Bellevue Hospital, and so the head 
once more became a mystery. And such it has always remained. The body 
told that a female who had been delicately reared, who had fared sumptuously, 
and had been arrayed in costly fabrics, had been foully done to death, just as 
she was stepping into the dawn of womanhood—and that is all that is known. 
Her name, her station, her history, her virtues, or it may be, her frailties, all 
went down with her life, and were irrevocably lost. There is every probability 
that her case will always be classed as unfinished business. 


THE BURKE CASE. 


The “ Bloody Sixth,” the long famous ward of New York, seems to be in no 
danger of losing its ominous reputation, its turbulent population having lost 
none of their aptitude for murderous affrays. The ward has always claimed the 
ablest captain in the police force, and is now in charge of John Jourdan, who 
displays the same acumen, energy, and zeal, that distinguished him as a patrol- 
man under Captain Joseph Dowling, who was in command in the ward for the 
ten years prior to 1862. During Dowling’s incumbency the Sixth added thirty- 
four murders to its bloody laurels, and in every case but one the murderer was 
tracked and arrested. That one exception is one of the most remarkable 
crimes upon record. 

When, early on the morning of the 18th of July, 1856, a clerk of Samuel Joyce, 
tailor, whose shop was on the second floor of No. 378 Broadway, attempted to 
to enter the establishment, he was much surprised to find the door locked. 
Bartholomew Burke, the porter, had slept in the store for several years, and had 
never before been remiss in opening it at the proper hour. The clerk stood, 
puzzled and wondering, until he caught sight of a faint blood-stain on the handle 
of the door. The marks of murder make men wonderfully cautious, and he hur- 
ried into the street to find a policeman. Jourdan was encountered near by, and 
going up stairs he looked curiously for an instant at the stain on the handle, 
and then kicked in the door. Entering the room he encountered a spectacle 
that his experience had not then, and has never since equalled. 

The instant he opened the door Burke had been assailed, and fought long 

and bravely. The weapons used in the terrible affray both remained in the 
‘room as frightful evidences of the horrors of the night. Beside the dead man 
lay a pair huge shears, plainly witnessing that they had been his weapon, but 
they were no match for the short keen-edged sword, blood-clotted to the hilt, 
which the murderer had dropped close by. 

The struggle must have occupied at least ten minutes, and could not have 
been entirely noiseless ; and yet no intimation of it reached any human ear. It 
occurred in a room with a window partly open, which looked upon the great ar- 
tery of a populous city. A score of persons must have passed the building 
while the tragedy was going on; but to none of them came any knowledge of it, 
and the family occupying the floor above slept, unconscious of the bloody work. 

The assassin had gone from the building unseen. He had washed his hands 
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and face at the wash-stand, in a front corner of the room, and had probably re- 
moved every sign of the murder from his person. But he had received a slight 
cut in the hand, that had persisted in bleeding, and hence the stain upon the 
door-knob and a few spots of blood upon the stairs. He had, however, gone 
from his work without physical exhaustion or mental trepidation. He had 
walked steadily down stairs, and had not only thoughtfully locked the door and 
removed the key, to make sure that the murder should not be discovered until 
after daylight, but, at the bottom of the stairway, had remembered that the 
trickling from his hand was leaving a red trail for the officers of the law to fol- 
low, and he had bound up his wound. He left no more of the tell-tale spots 
behind him, and, in stepping from the entry-way into the street, all signs of his 
existence vanished, except that, a hundred feet from the door, a belated citizen 
met a man walking leisurely, and carelessly whistling a popular air, whose face 
he did not see, and whose person he did not note, except that he had a bandaged 
hand, 

Murder in that day was a crime in New York, and that of Burke had been 
so atrocious in its details that it created intense excitement, and George W. 
Matsell, who was then chief of police, put his best detectives on the track of 
the murderer. It was naturally inferred, at first, that the porter had been slain 
in an endeavor to protect the property of his employer from some friend who 
had determined to turn thief; but, when an examination of the stock was made, 
it was found that not a dollar’s worth of the property of Mr. Joyce had been 
stolen. The trunk of Burke was found open and in disorder; but there was no 
evidence that anything of value had been removed, and, as the shop had certainly 
not been robbed, greed had plainly not been the motive for the crime. 

This discovery completely baffled the officers, and placed the affair among 
the extraordinary murders. Burke had been a man of humble station and retir- 
ing habits, with few or no intimate associates, and it was found impossible to 
gather such details of his life as would be of service in pursuing his assassin. 
The officers had not only to track an unknown murderer, but to discover a mo- 
tive for his crime, and this fact added immensely to the difficulties of the task. 

There was, indeed, a glimmer of hope in the circumstance that, about half- 
past nine o’clock on the evening of his death, Burke had been in the saloon in 
the basement of the building in which he was employed, in company with a man 
with whom he had drunk. The two men had gone out together, Burke carrying a 
pot of beer which he had purchased ; and, about ten o’clock, a citizen, passing on 
the opposite side of the street, had seen two men sitting at the front window of 
Joyce’s shop, with two empty beer mugs on the window-sill before them. But 
this man was a stranger to every one who had seen him, and no one was able to 
give any satisfactory description of his person. So, in pursuing him, the officers 
found themselves in chase of a shadow that constantly grew more unsubstantial. 

The sword was, at first, eagerly seized as a means of discovering the murderer. 
It was so peculiar in itself, and so unusual a weapon for an affray, that a search 
for the owner, as a starting point in the pursuit, was begun, with the greatest 
confidence in its success. But even this resource failed, and no one could be 
found who had ever seen it before Jourdan picked it up, blood-clotted and 
blunted, from the floor where the murderer had dropped it. 

The investigation by the coroner extended through three days, and was thor- 
ough and exhaustive. The detectives followed diligently such slight clues as 
they could find, and produced, at the inquest, several persons who had known 
the murdered man; but, in the end, their testimony proved valueless. They 
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knew him, as had all his acquaintances, as industrious, and generally sober - 
but none of them knew of any one who bore him ill-will, or who had cause to 
wish him dead. It was developed that he had saved $900 during his employ- 
ment with Mr. Joyce; but the money was found untouched in the savings’ banks 
where he had deposited it, and no attempt had ever been made by any unauthor- 
ized person to withdraw it. The coroner and his jury were baffled at every turn, 
and were driven at last to the unsatisfactory verdict of death “at the hands of 
some person unknown.” 

No progress beyond this verdict has ever been made. No one has ever been 
even suspected of having committed the crime; and for thirteen years the as- 
sassin has so preserved his dreadful secret that the case still remains as unfin- 
ished business. 

THE LUTENER CASE. 

On Tuesday, the roth day of January, 1854, Dr. William R. T. Lutener, at 
an early hour of the morning, left his residence, in One Hundred and Twenty- 
eighth street, near Fourth avenue, to go to his office, on the second floor of No. 
458 Broadway, and arrived there safely at nine o’clock. He went down town that 
wintry morning, one of the most favored of men, both by fortune and nature. 
He was thirty-one years of age, and had been six years married to an amiable 
and beautiful lady. He was of splendid person, remarkably handsome features, 
and of more than average intellect and culture. He had become celebrated as 
an aurist, and his practice had become so extensive and lucrative, that he had 
already amassed a: competence, and had surrounded himself, both at home and 
in his office, with all of the comforts and many of the luxuries of life. 

He entered his office in thorough good humor, and, speaking cheerily to his 
charwoman, sat down near a front window, facing it; and, as a consequence, 
with his back to the door. He picked up a morning paper, and as he opened it 
the woman left the room and he remained alone. Having a visit to make toa 
sister, on the eastern side of the city, the woman left the building at half-past 
nine o’clock, and was absent an hour. 

During that hour, and, as nearly as he could judge, at about ten o’clock, a 
gentleman hurrying to keep an appointment with a bank president, when pass- 
ing the building, No. 458, thought he heard the report of a pistol. He paused a 
moment, and looked anxiously about him, but seeing no apparent cause for the 
noise he had heard, rushed on and thought no more of the matter, for he was 
intent on negotiating a loan, and was a little behind time. 

At about half-past ten o’clock—people are rarely exact as to time—the char- 
woman returned and on her way up-stairs paused to look in and see if the doc- 
tor wanted anything. She rushed screaming from the room, and in a moment 
scores were crowding into it to be horrified by the sight that had affrighted her. 
Dr. Lutener lay dead upon the floor, his face pressing the carpet immediately 
under the front window, and his hand closed with the rigid clutch of death upon 
the newspaper he had been reading. It was plain that he had been shot from 
behind as he sat reading, and had tumbled from his chair, done with the world 
and its joys forever. There could not be an instant’s doubt that it was mur- 
der. 

Almost the first development at the coroner’s inquest was the fact that there 
had been trouble of some kind between Lutener and William Hays and his 
wife, who resided in his vicinity. Almost the first act of the coroner was to or- 
der the arrest of Hays and his wife, and both were taken during the day. 

The inquest was immediately begun, was continued during six successive 
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days, and a large amount of testimony was taken on each day. No one had 
seen the murder done, and, with the exception stated, no ear had heard the re- 
port of the pistol, but several persons passing up and down the stairs, had seen 
a woman thickly veiled pass into Lutener’s office and come out again almost in- 
Stantly. It was theorized, therefore, that a woman was the assassin, and every 
effort was made to bring the crime home to Mrs. Hays, and to her husband, as 
an accessory before the fact; but they were all fruitless. The witnesses could 
not identify Mrs. Hays as the woman they had seen enter the office, and she on 
her part proved a complete and positive a/7dz, showing that at the hour when the 
murder was committed she was transacting some law business in an office in 
Wall street, and was seen there by several reputable witnesses. The coroner’s 
jury, therefore, were forced to bring in a verdict of death at the hands of a per- 
son unknown, and Hays and his wife were discharged. 

Where the coroner left the case it still remains. For fifteen years the detec- 
tives have been powerless to unearth the assassin. It remains upon the books, 
classed, as it has been all these years, as unfinished business. 


When the Inspector had pulled these stories, with many others of like char- 
acter, from the shelves of a memory that was overburdened with the details of 
many horrible crimes that long ago passed out of general remembrance, I had 
very little respect left for the venerable axiom that “ Murder Will Out.” Having 
selected from his tales such as were typical of all, | was desirous of adding to 
them any homicidal statistics that would determine how often the axiom has 
been disproved in the late police experiences of New York. 

There was but one way of approximating the truth, and I pursued it. Visit- 
ing the coroner's office and beginning with the last recorded case of 1868, I 
worked patiently backward through the mortuary records, until I began to stum- 
ble in the scrawling illegibility prior to 1856. As 1 progressed in my work I 
encountered facts of such interest, that although not strictly pertinent to the ob- 
ject of my search, I took note of them. I found, for instance, that one person 
had died of “stricknine,” and another by “strycknine ;” that one had perished 
by “ poisonous sassage,” and another by “gluttony,” no particular food being 
charged with the offence. One man had been “accidentally stabbed while sky- 
larking ”—whatever that may be—and another had died of “an overdose of lau- 
danum, but whether taken z#¢evna//y or not the jury are unable to say.” 

Keeping my main object steadily in view, when I had concluded the examina- 
tion of fifty-two huge volumes, I was able to compile the following startling table: 


HOMICIDES OF THIRTEEN YEARS. 
5 oy a Total. "teume 

24 11 35 1,902 

42 13 55 1,908 

47 12 59 1,938 

36 15 5r 2,114 

32 15 47 2,428 

37 15 52 2,312 

1862..2000 eercccccccccces 32 15 46 2,192 
1863-ccccccece 38 Ir 49 2,837 
42 8 50 2,405 

49 61 2,133 

+ 26 35 2,505 

24 34 2,178 

+ 39 48 2,163 


Total..ceseseeeeeeee467 29,008 
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In this table are included as homicides only cases where death was conclu- 
sively ascertained to be the result of violence inflicted by human agency. I went 
over very many cases where the verdict was “ from causes unknown,” or “ sup- 
posed drowning,” or “injuries received in some manner unknown ;” and, giving 
humanity the benefit of the doubt, classed them all as accidents, although there is 
every reason to believe that in some of these vague surmises of juries groping 
helplessly for facts, homicides are hidden. Nor did I seek to swell the list by 
including among the homicides the nine men who were slain in the Bayard 
street riot of 1857, nor the ninety-four who were found by the juries to have per- 
ished in the great riots of 1863. The table does include, however, seventy-four 
cases of infanticide, and it is a terrible proof of the ease and safety with which 
this crime can be perpetrated in a large city, that in only thirteen of these cases 
were the juries able to discover the criminals. 

I must give one more credit to humanity and say that only a very small per 
cent. of these homicides were murders. Some of the affairs bordered closely 
upon accidents, others were killings in self-defence, and very few of them ranked 
legally above manslaughter in the first degree. 

Homicidal acts in the metropolis have always been unartistic and hot- 
blooded, as is conclusively shown by the weapons used. These appear upon 
the record to have been fire-arms, knives, razors, sword-canes, swords, cords, 
biudgeons, bayonets, cart-rungs, tumblers, bricks, fire-tongs, smoothing-irons, 
axes, mallets, hammers, paving-stones, glue-pots, boot-heels, and once the point 
of an umbrella. It is remarkable that only eight times in these thirteen years 
has murder been artistically done by poison, and more singular still that in five 
of these cases the criminals were detected, notwithstanding the popular belief 
that this meanest and stealthiest mode of feloniously taking life is also the 
safest. These facts make it apparent that while the average of homicides in New 
York has been a fraction over one per week for thirteen years, there have been 
comparatively few wilful and malicious murders. It is true that within the 
period examined thirty-three wives were slain by their husbands, but even in 
nearly all of these cases, the “malice prepense,” which is the essential ingredi- 
ment of murder, and the sign of “the wicked and depraved heart” required by 
the law, was wanting. The killings by persons unknown were more irequently 
wilful than in the other class, but even here the testimony taken by the coroners 
shows that the purpose to take life often was not mentally formed before the 
deed had been physically accomplished. 

Deducting the sixty-one infanticides where the culprits were undiscovered, 
and it is apparent that nine-two adults have, in thirteen years, met violent 
deaths, and the assailants have escaped detection. : 

Who dare confidently say, in the face of the Inspector’s tales, and of the facts 
culled from the records of inquests, that “ Murder Will Out ?” 

EDWARD CRAPSEY, 





CARLOTTA. 


N the 9th of January, 1814, Charlotte, the only daughter of George IV., 
() and the heiress to the British crown, attained the age of eighteen. Leo- 
pold, second son of the Duke of Saxe-Coburg, at that time aide-de-camp of the 
Grand Duke Constantine, accompanied the allied sovereigns in their visit to 
London, after the great victory of Waterloo. Leopold was then 24 years of age. 
Napoleon described him as one of the finest-looking men he had ever seen. In 
all respects he was a very noble and attracive man, richly-endowed with the 
graces of mind and heart, as well as with personal beauty. 

A strong attachment immediately sprang up between Leopold and Charlotte. 
The nation accepted the match. Parliament, with great unanimity, granted the 
happy pair an outfit of three hundred thousand dollars, and also an annual in- 
come of three hundred thousand dollars. A grant of two hundred and forty 
thousand dollars annually was conferred upon Leopold should he outlive Char- 
lotte. 

The marriage ceremony took place with great pomp, and amid universal na- 
tional rejoicings, on the 2d of May, 1816. The bridal couple repaired to the 
beautiful retreat prepared for them at Claremont. There they passed as happy 
a year as, perhaps, any two mortals ever enjoyed in this world. But sorrow is 
the inevitable doom of man. None can escape. On the 5th of November, 1817, 
Charlotte gave birth to a lifeless child, passed into convulsions, and died. Sel- 
dom, if ever, has death produced such widespread and universal grief. 

Leopold was crushed by the blow. For a time it was feared that his mind 
was hopelessly wrecked. State funerals are often conducted by torch-light. 
The night of the burial was dark and gloomy. Funeral bells, muffled drums, 
wailing requiems, filled the air with notes of woe. Leopold sat in the royal car- 
riage, the picture of despair. Tears blinded his eyes, and it seemed impossible 
for him to repress heart-rending sobs and groans. At the close of the service, 
he was invited to pass the night at Windsor Castle. He replied, 

“T must return to Claremont to-night, or I shall never return.” 

For several years Leopold remained in his desolated home, in a state of 
almost entire seclusion. Seldom was a smile seen to light up his countenance. 

About a year after the death of Charlotte, a sister of Leopold married the 
Duke of Kent, younger brother of George IV. Thus the sister of Leopold 
became the mother of Victoria, the present Queen of England. But sorrow 
soon again came to the palaces of England. Two years after the marriage of the 
Duke of Kent, he died, leaving Victoria a babe but eight months old. The 
Duchess of Kent, crushed by the sorrows of widowhood, weeping over the tomb 
of a husband who was in every respect worthy of her love, clung to her brother 
Leopold. 

In 1830, the Greeks, having escaped from the thraldom of the Turks, be- 
sought Leopold to accept the crown of their little kingdom. The courts of Eu- 
rope approved of the choice ; but Leopold declined the flattering offer, mainly, 
it is said, from sympathy with his stricken sister, as he was unwilling to leave 
her. 

After the three days’ revolution in France, which dethroned Charles X. and 
placed the crown upon the brow of Louis Philippe, Belgium, by a popular tumult, 
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became separated from Holland. The Belgians, with great unanimity, elected 
Leopold as their king. His sister yielded her consent that he should accept the 
honor, as Belgium was not so far distant but that she could still enjoy her broth- 
er’s support and counsels. It was deemed a matter of great importance that 
Leopold should marry again, that the nation might not be exposed to the perils 
of a disputed succession. 

On the 9th August, 1832, the newly-crowned King of Belgium was united in 
marriage to Louise Maria, second daughter of Louis Philippe, King of the 
French. Leopold was a Protestant—Louise Maria was a Catholic; and, if we 
can judge of the heart by the life, she was one of the truest Christians that ever 
lived. The testimony is uncontradicted that she, in all the relations of life, at- 
tained a degree of perfection whic has, perhaps, never been surpassed. Three 
children were born to them—Leopold, Duke of Brabant, now Leopold II., King 
of Belgium; Philippe Eugene, Count of Flanders; and Maria Charlotte Ame- 
lia, called Carlotta, the subject of this sketch. 

In 1850, Louise Maria, who was known throughout her realms as the Holy 
Queen, died, leaving her daughter Carlotta, a very beautiful child, but ten years 
of age. Leopold, her father, was one of the purest and noblest of men. He 
has been called the Nestor of kings. Under his reign the throne was embel- 
lished with the most sacred and attractive virtues of private life. Such was the 
parentage of Carlotta. 

The young princess inherited the virtues of both father and mother. She 
was tall in person, graceful in figure, beautiful in features. Her endowments of 
mind and attractions of heart won both admiration and love. She often appeared 
in the public park of Brussels, accompanied by her two brothers, her tutor, and 
her governess. In one of the private apartments of the palace of Brussels her 
portrait now hangs, exhibiting her, as she then appeared, in the rare loveliness 
of childhood. 

Her education was conducted with the utmost care, German, French, and 
English, being all, as it were, her vernacular tongues. She was, of course, trained 
to perfect familiarity with court etiquette. Her devotion to study was such, and 
her association with her superiors in age so constant, that she seems never to 
have enjoyed the ordinary light-heartedness and playfulness of childhood, 
Deeply saddened by the death of her mother, whom she loved with the utmost 
tenderness of earthly affection, Carlotta remained for several years after that 
event quite in seclusion, devoting her time and energies to mental culture. 

The intellectual attainments of the young princess consequently became such 
as few ladies ever acquire. In addition to the English, French, and German 
languages, she both wrote and spoke Italian and Spanish with fluency. 

Her father’s court, pure in its character and decorous in all its observances, 
was never the scene of much gaiety. When sixteen years of age, Carlotta was 
allowed to attend the court balls, four of which were given each year. None but 
her brothers were permitted to embrace her in the waltz, and she never accepted, 
as partners in the dance, any except those of royal blood. Naturally serious and 
thoughtful, and deriving from both father and mother a pensive frame of mind, 
she ever manifested rather a disinclination for fashionable amusements. 

At an early age, her father accustomed her to be present in the Council of 
State, when the most important questions of foreign and domestic policy were 
discussed. Thus she became quite familiar with the diplomacy of Europe, and 
her powers of thought and of reasoning were strengthened. She seemed to be 
alike adapted to charm the quiet scenes of domestic life by her amiability, and 
also to sway, in troubled times, the sceptre of an Elizabeth or a Maria Theresa. 
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In July, 1857, Carlotta, then but seventeen years of age, was married to Max- 
imilian, the younger brother of the Emperor of Austria. The young prince who 
was thus fortunate in winning the heart and obtaining the hand of Carlotta, was, 
in all respects, worthy of the prize he had gained. In person, in mind, in heart, 
he was everything which a beautiful and noble women could desire. Seldom has 
there been witnessed, in a court, so happy a wedding, a wedding in which con- 
genial sympathies were more lovingly blended. The beautiful maiden, young as 
she was, had already gained the admiration and affection of the inhabitants of 
Brussels. At the time of her marriage an immense concourse thronged the 
park of the palace, to obtain a last look of the princess, who was enshrined in 
all their hearts. 

As Carlotta presented herself to them upoft the balcony of the palace in her 
bridal robes, with her tall and handsome husband, in the uniform of an admiral 
in the Austrian navy, by her side, regret that the princess was to leave them was 
mingled with the admiration which, in shouts of applause, burst from every 
lip. 

Both Carlotta and Maximilian were deeply imbued with those religious prin- 
ciples without which there may be, it is true, intensity of passion, but not abiding 
and soul-satisfying love. They were wedded for immortality. The union was 
as fervent in its strength as that between her father Leopold and Charlotte had 
been, and alas! it proved even more deeply fraught with woe. The Archduke 
Maximilian had just received the appointment of Governor-General of Lombard- 
Venice. He was then twenty-five years of age. Spotless in his private charac- 
ter, liberal in his political views, and devoted to the interests of the people, he 
was universally beloved. It is reported that Count Cavour said, “ Archduke 
Maximilian is the only adversary I fear, because he represents the only principle 
that can forever enchain our Italian cause.” 

Maximilian found in Carlotta not only an amiable companion, but one abun- 
dantly able to advise him in great emergencies, and to strengthen him in those 
severe trials which all must encounter who are born to command. She accom- 
panied her husband in several of the voyages which he made. When he took a 
long trip to Brazil she sailed with him as far as the Island of Madeira, where she 
awaited his return. For the entertainment of her numerous friends she wrote a 
small volume entitled “A Voyage to Madeira.” The pages of this unpretend- 
ing little work not only charm with their polished diction, but indicate general 
culture, a wide reach of intelligence, and the habit of close and accurate obser- 
vation. 

The beautiful palace of Miramar, situated a few miles from Trieste, upon a 
promontory jutting into the Adriatic Sea, from the west, became their home. 
We know not that Europe presents a more attractive abode. The castle, in its 
architecture, is both massive and grand, Its eastern windows overlook the sea, 
which rolls in its wide expanse, like an ocean before them, and washing the mar- 
ble steps by which one descends to those tideless waters. The western front of 
the castle looks upon gardens, parks, groves and lawns, ever open to the public, 
and presenting a favorite promenade to the inhabitants of Trieste, by whom 
they are thronged on every gala day. Wealth and taste had lavished their re- 
sources in decorating the grounds, in rearing the palace, and in embellishing its 
apartments with all the conveniencies and Juxuries of modern art. 

The castle is built of cream-colored stone, with a tower twenty-four feet 
square, rising one hundred and forty feet above the water’s edge. Upon the 
first floor of the tower, commanding an exquisite view of sea and land, was Car- 
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lotta’s favorite private apartment. It opened into one of the principal saloons 
of the main building, and also into her sleeping and dressing-rooms. The re- 
ception saloon, richly furnished, and decorated with the choicest paintings, was 
forty-five feet long by twenty-six wide, and forty-five feet high. The library, 
crowded with carefully selected books, in all those languages of modern Europe, 
with which both Maximilian and Carlotta were familiar, was a beautiful room 
twenty-five feet wide and fifty feet long. 

In this Eden-like abode Carlotta, with her husband, spent a few years of 
happiness. She took great interest in all the governmental affairs of the realm 
over which Maximilian was called to preside. Quite indifferent to balls and 
fashionable entertainments, she sought out the poor, visiting them in their hum- 
ble homes, and contributing, in all the ways in her power, to the relief of the 
sick and the suffering. Her chief enjoyment seemed to consist in doing good. 
Her unaffected kindness won the love of all. The Christian principles instilled 
into her mind by her pious mother never forsook her, and exerted a controlling 
influence over her thoughts and actions, through all the tragic scenes of one of 
the saddest of human lives. 

The attention of the Imperialistic party in Mexig¢o was early directed to 
Maximilian and Carlotta. Upon the 3d of October, 1863, a deputation of Mexi- 
can notables waited upon Maximilian, in the castle of Miramar, to offer him the 
Imperial crown. To Carlotta there was nothing extraordinary in this measure. 
Her father, Leopold, had declined the proffered crown of Greece, and had ac- 
cepted the crown-of Belgium. 

Maximilian declined the sceptre of Mexican sovereignty, until he could be 
assured that his assumption of the crown was the wish of the nation, clearly ex- 
pressed by the voice of universal suffrage. The deputation retired, and after an 
absence of six months returned, with the official announcement of the vote, as 
correctly as it could be taken, in that lawless, war-scourged land. It was the 
1oth of April, 1864. The dignitaries of the Italian realm crowded the apart- 
ments of the palace. The citizens of Trieste thronged its gardens, parks, and 
avenues, The Archduke awaited the deputation in Carlotta’s private apartment, 
which was suitably decorated for the imposing scene. 

Maximilian stood in front of a table, upon whose magnificent tapestry were 
placed the acts of adhesion of the newly created Empire of Mexico, over which 
he was invited to preside. On his left hand stood the Archduchess Carlotta. 
The excitement of the occasion rendered her radiantly beautiful. She was at- 
tired in rose-colored silk, trimmed with Brussels lace and decorated with the 
black cord of the Order of Malta. Her jewelry consisted of a diadem, necklace 
ane earrings of diamonds. Her exquisite grace and loveliness attracted all 
eyes. 

On the 14th the Emperor and Empress took leave of their beautiful palace of 
Miramar and embarked for their unknown destiny in the New World. Carlotta 
was very ardent in her affections and clung to her widowed father and brothers 
with the utmost intensity of love. She supposed that she was leaving her 
European home and friends forever. We can only imagine what were her emo- 
tions as at two o’clock in the afternoon of a lovely day she, leaning upon the arm 
of her husband, descended the white marble steps to the sea, and entering a 
boat, was rowed out to the steam frigate which was awaiting them in the offing. 
The flags of Austria and of Mexico were wreathed together, and the strains of 
martial melody, from many bands, blended with the voices of cannon which 
filled the air from ship and tower. 
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On the 28th of May they cast anchor in the harbor of Vera Cruz. As the 
Novara, the frigate in which they sailed, approached the coast of Mexico, 
Maximilian and Carlotta stood upon the deck, arm in arm, gazing with deep 
emotion upon the land where they hoped to regenerate a nation, but where, in- 
stead, they were destined to encounter trials such as but few mortals have ever 
been called to endure. 

They were received with great honors at Vera Cruz. The people welcomed 
them with the ringing of bells, with salutes from ship and castle, and with all 
other demonstrations of public rejoicing. The prefect of the city, accompanied 
by a deputation of the most distinguished personages of the newly formed Em- 
pire, having addressed the Emperor in the warmest terms of greeting, in the fol- 
lowing terms presented to the Empress the pledge of the national homage. 

Your Majesty will please condescend to receive the most sincere congratulation and the most perfect 
homage from the authorities and the inhabitants of this district. While I have the honor to present the com- 
mittee to your Majesty, on your fortunate arrival, they are struck with admiration by the virtues and talents 
your noble character presents. Providence has offered Mexico the doubl: benefit of an enlightened sovereign, 
united in destiny with your Majesty, an object of affection and respect with all good hearts, and Mexico recog- 
nizes, in you, a worthy spouse of our elected Emperor. The Mexicans, madam, who expect so much from the 
influence of your Majesty, in favor of all that is noble and great, of all that bears relation to the elevated senti- 
ments of religion and country, bless the moment in which your Majesty reached our soil, and proclaim, in one 
voice, Long live the Empress. 

Carlotta promptly and gracefully responded, in Spanish, the language in 
which she was addressed. The journey from Vera Cruz to the City of Mexico 
was a grand ovation all the way. While on the route Carlotta chanced to be at 
Puebla on the 7th of June, the anniversary of her birth. As usual she celebrated 
the festival with deeds of beneficence. On the day before, she had visited the 
hospital, and had found it in a sad state of dilapidation. She sent to the mayor 
of the city seven thousand dollars out of her own private funds, to be appropriated 
to repairs. In the letter which accompanied the gift she said : 

It is very pleasing to me to find myself in Puebla, the first anniversary of my birthday which I have passed 
far from my old country. Such a day is for every body one of reflection. And these days would be sad for 
me, if the care, attentions and proofs of affection, of which I have been the object in this city, did not cause 
me to recollect that I am in my new country among my people. Surrounded by friends and accompa. d by 
my dear husband, I have no time to be sad ; and I give thanks to God because he has conducted me here, 
presenting unto Him fervent prayers for the happiness of this country which is mine. United to Mexico long 
ago by sympathy, I am to-day united to it by stronger bonds, and at the same time sweeter—those cf grati- 
tude. I wish, Senor Prefect, that the poor of this city may participate in the pleasure which I have experi- 
enced among you. 

I send you seven thousand dollars, of my own private funds, which is to be dedicated to the rebuilding of 
the House of Charity, the ruinous state of which made me feel sad yesterday ; so that the unfortunate ones 
may return to inhabit it, who found themselves deprived of shelter. Senor Prefect, assure my compatriots of 
Puebla that they possess, and will always possess my affections. 

The beautiful metropolis of Mexico, upon their arrival, blazed with illumina- 
tions and rang with rejoicings. In the City of Mexico there was a park called 
the Paseo, which, in the troubled times through which the realm had long been 
struggling, had fallen utterly into decay; its flowers had wilted, its shrubbery 
perished ; a few large trees alone shaded the uninviting square. Carlotta, 
whose taste had been refined by the lovely parks of Brussels, and by the ex- 
quisite landscape gardening of the palace of Miramar, converted the Paseo, with 
her own funds, into a tropical Eden, blooming with flowers and sweet-scented 
shrubs and luxuriant verdure. Her benevolent heart was cheered as she saw 
the laboring poor, at the close of their 2... toil, crowding those shaded and 
flowery walks which her humanity and selfdénial had provided for them. One 
intimately acquainted with her course in Mexico has said: 

* Her intellectual capacity certainly was great ; and her administrative abilities, 
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of no mean order, added to a remarkable political sagacity. She was not sur- 
passed by any living woman in those qualities. Had she been a man, at the 
head of a powerful government, she would have been considered the leading 
sovereign of the age. With all these qualities, usually sought for and more 
generally expected to be found in the other sex, she did not fail to possess that 
grace and refinement of manner, at all times and under all circumstances, which 
are the peculiar attributes of an accomplished lady.” 

She was ever, even from childhood, remarkable for her sympathy with the 
poor and the suffering. Wherever she appeared she endeavored to dissipate 
sorrow by friendly smiles and kindly words and deeds of charity. She was very 
methodical and industrious in her habits of life. In Mexico she usually rose a 
little after six o’clock, and, accompanied by a lady of honor and an officer, took a 
horseback ride of an hour in the fresh morning air. Then she invariably attended 
prayers, after which came breakfast, a quiet meal which she often took alone. 
She then entered her carriage, and accompanied by some one of the ladies of the 
court, visited the hospitals, the schools, and often the residences of the poor, 
administering relief with her own hands, at the bedside of the sick, as the 
almoner of the Society of Charity, of which she was President. 

At half-past three she dined with the Emperor, there generally being a num- 
ber of invited guests at the table. After dinner, accompanied by a few friends, 
she enjoyed, when the weather was pleasant, a promenade in the beautiful park 
of the palace. She then returned to her library, where she carefully examined 
the journals of Europe and of America, following with the utmost care, every 
thing which was written respecting Mexico and its Emperor. She marked with 
a pencil every paragraph which she deemed it important to place before the eyes 
of her husband. Often she amused herself with painting and drawing, in both 
which arts she was a proficient. At nine o’clock she usually retired. 

Her dress was very simple. The material was never showy, seldom costly, 
plainly made, though admirably fitted to her form. On state occasions, and at 
grand receptions, she was dressed with the splendor which court etiquette re- 
quired. She then was robed in white satin, low-necked, trimmed with gold and 
brilliants. A purple velvet mantle of richest embroidery rested upon her shoul- 
ders. A diadem of gold and diamonds encircled her brow, and the insignia of 
several orders of nobility were worn upon her breast. 

The conduct of Carlotta was so exemplary that the breath of scandal never 
sullied her fame. The biographer of her husband says of her, 


Such perfect disinterestedness, manifest in all her acts of charity, such superiority to all selfish consider- 
ations, such zeal for good, and such sanctity of life shone so conspicuous in all her behavior, that the unpie- 
judiced, who have been inimical to her form of government and to the reign of their majesties in Mexico, 
have been free to credit her with the perfection ascribed to her by her friends. 

One of Carlotta’s ladies of honor, who ever resided with her in the palace, 
was a beautiful Mexican young lady of twenty-two years, Josefa Varela, a de- 
scendant of Montezuma. Nearly a year and a half passed away very pleasantly 
in the City of Mexico. Lawlessness, however, reigned in the remote and sparsely 
settled provinces, and guerilla bands committed frequent atrocities upon unfre- 
quented posts. But in all the leading cities and all the most populous regions 
of the Empire there was peace and prosperity. Soon, however, gloom and peril 
began to gather around the throne of,Maximilian. The people and the Govern- 
ment of the United States, unwilling to see an Empire established upon this 
continent by the aid of foreign armies, demanded the withdrawal of the French 
troops, refused to recognize the government of Maximilian, and gave their mor- 
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al and proffered their physical support to the Republican party, who conse- 
quently rallied with increasing strength around the banner of Juarez. 

Under these circumstances it was deemed important that a tour of inspection 
should be made through the distant and important province of Yucatan, to as- 
certain the feelings of the people and to secure their support to the Empire. 
The Emperor was so engrossed with the cares of state that he could not leave. 
The important mission was intrusted to Carlotta. 

On the 6th of November, 1865, she left the capital for the long and perilous 
journey. The Mexicans, the majority of whom could scarcely be called half 
civilized, were noted for treachery and cruelty. Savage bands, sometimes 
amounting to several thousands, often appeared where least expected, perpetra- 
ting outrages too horrible to be described. 

Carlotta took with her her friend Josefa Varela, and an escort of officers, 
among whom were General José Lopez Uraga, Sefior Ramirez, and the Belgian 
and Spanish ministers. The whole escort consisted of but twenty-four. At 
Vera Cruz she was greeted with as cordial a welcome as an affectionate and loyal 
people could give. On her arrival at Merida, the capital of Yucatan, as usual, 
she first repaired to the cathedral to give thanks to God for her safe voyage. 
The temple and its surroundings were crowded with a rejoicing multitude. The 
anxiety of all to see the Empress was so great that she came out upon a balcony 
and thus addressed them: 

We have long wished to visit you, in order to study your necessities and your desires. The Emperor being 
prevented from effecting this important object, has sent me to you to present to you his cordial greetings. I 
assure you, from my heart, that he deeply regrets that he cannot be here with me, to tell you how great is his 
affection toward you. He will regret it still more when I tell him of the enthusiastic reception you have given 
me. He desires, and by ail means will endeavor to secure the prosperity and happiness of the people of Yu- 
caian, 

In the following address, glowing with the imagery of ardent but uncultivated 
minds, the Yucatanese presented their adieus to their illustrious visitor, as she 
was about to leave them: 

The daughte: of a king, the wife of a monarch, beautiful and affectionate Carlotta! As the ship which 
brought you to our shores appeared in our horizon, we saluted you as the aurora of our happiest day. As you 
touched the sand of our port we received you as the sovereign benefactor who filled us with hope. On hear- 
ing your sweet and consoling words, which you addressed to us at the foot of the throne, we listened to you as 
the cherub of benevolence. And to-day, madam, as you give us new proof of your goodness, saving us from 
a creat affliction, we contemplate you as the white and pure dove of the ark, the bearer of peace and of rec- 
onciliation between God and man. Blessed be thou, imperial dove! Blessed be thou, imperial Empress ! 
Were it possible for us to cover your road with pearls and diamonds, we would do it with pleasure, in order 
that your fee!ing might palpitate the expression of our gratitude. But since that cannot be, you will compre- 
hend, just and elevated spirit, the gratitude of our hearts. ‘The mothers, the wives aud the sons of the poor 
salute you as their redeemer. 

Such were the grateful parting words with which Carlotta was addressed after 
spending about ten daysin Merida. During that time she not only visited but 
studied the condition of the schools and the hospital. She gave two thousand 
five hundred dollars for the establishment of a free school for girls; three 
thousand dollars to the hospital; three thousand dollars to be distributed 
among the poor; one thousand dollars to repair the cathedral, besides many 
smaller presents to individuals. 

From Merida the Empress passed through Uxmal to Campeachy. A numer- 
ous escort of the young men of Merida guarded her on her journey. All classes 
seem to have been equally delighted with the grace, affability and beneficence 
of the Empress. A poor Indian woman said to her, “I like your Majesty very 
much, because you are very good, and because you have an Indian lady of hon- 
or, which proves that your Majesty does not dislike but rather loves the Indians.” 
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Early in January, 1866, she returned from her very successful tour. She had 
scarcely reached the City of Mexico ere her heart was rent by the tidings of the 
death of her dearly beloved father. In addition to this grief she found that 
clouds of darkness were gathering around the Empire. France could no lon- 
ger with her troops protect Maximilian, but at the peril of war with the United 
States. Maximilian, with a treasury utterly exhausted, could not maintain his 
throne without some foreign aid. It soon became a matter of the utmost im- 
portance that some messenger of influential powers should visit the courts of 
Europe and intercede for continued support. The arduous mission devolved 
upon Carlotta. She had but just returned from a long absence from her hus- 
band, whom she loved almost to adoration, and now it was her painful duty to 
leave him again in the midst of great perils, while she placed the wide Atlantic 
between them. Bravely this heroic woman bowed to her destiny. 

On the 8th of July, Carlotta left the City of Mexico. Maximilian accompa- 
nied her as far as Rio Frio. Here they sadly parted, never, as it proved, to 
meet on earth again, and each to encounter a doom so severe as ever to entitle 
them to the sympathies of humanity. At Orizaba, Carlotta implored the prayers 
of her friends, saying prophetically, “I shall need them.” Her retinue consisted 
of Castillo, Minister of State, Count de Valle, Grand Chamberlain, and Felip 
U. del Bassio, Chamberlain, Mrs. Gutierrez Estrada y Bassio, Lady of Honor, 
and her physician, Doctor Bowslaveck. From Havana she wrote to Maximil- 
ian, and also wrote a very pleasing, artless, affectionate letter to Josefa Varela, 
whom she addressed by the pet name of “ Pepita.” She closed this letter to the 
Indian maiden with the words, “ Good-by, my dear Pepita. My heart remains 
in Mexico. Write to me and believe in the affection of Carlotta.” 

Early in August the Empress landed in France. She immediately transmit- 
ted to Napoleon the announcement of her arrival. The Emperor of the French 
chanced, at that time, to be sick—confined to his bed—at St. Cloud. He promptly 
informed her of his regret that he could not see her then, but promised to see 
her upon her return from her visit to her brother Leopold, the King of Belgium, 
at Brussels. 

Carlotta, intensely anxious for the success of her mission, feared that this al- 
leged sickness might be merely a pretext, on the part of the Emperor, to avoid 
seeing her. In deep depression of spirits, she passed the night at Nantes, 
while members of her suite were sent forward to ascertain if the Emperor were 
really sick. It was found that Napoleon was perfectly honest in his declaration. 
Carlotta continued her journey to Paris. The Emperor sent an aide-de-camp to 
the depot to receive Carlotta with all suitable attentions. There were two routes 
from Nantes, and two depots, at some distance from each other, in Paris, where 
the trains stopped. By a misunderstanding, the aide of the Emperor was wait- 
ing at one depot while the Empress entered the other. Carlotta thus found her- 
self ungreeted. In the sensitive state of her mind, she was exceedingly pained, 
and her suspicions of intentional neglect were revived. She had, however, 
scarcely arrived at her apartments in the Grand Hotel, when the error was ex- 
plained to her. 

Very soon, Carlotta received a visit from the Empress Eugénie. The two 
empresses embraced each other affectionately. In the conversation which ensued 
there was no allusion made, on either side, to those great questions upon which 
the destinies of the Mexican Empire were suspended. Carlotta returned the 
visit of Eugénie at St. Cloud. The Emperor insisted upon seeing her, for a few 
moments, in his sick chamber. 
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It was not, however, until a subsequent visit, on the 24th of August, that 
they entered upon the discussion of affairs of state. Carlotta presented Napo- 
Jeon with a long memorial from her husband, and earnestly entreated the con- 
tinued protection of France. Napoleon was sadly constrained to decline. He 
could no longer intervene in behalf of the Imperial party in Mexico, without 
involving France in a war with the United States. 

There was but one more hope for the Empress. The cordial support of the 
Pope, who, through the Mexican bishops, could control the people, might yet 
save the Empire. But the Pope was estranged from Maximilian, because the 
Emperor was resolutely introducing reforms in Mexico, upon which the Papal 
Church sternly frowned. 

On the 29th of August, the Empress left Paris for Miramar, in the Imperial 
train, which Napoleon had kindly placed at her disposal. Arriving upon the 
coast, she embarked for Trieste. Exhausted by travel, discouraged by want of 
success, and trembling for her husband, she was in a state of extreme dejection. 
As the ship which bore her from the shores of France to the waters of the Adri- 
atic approached the palace of Miramar, where she had passed so many happy 
hours, a violent tempest arose, and the roar of the waves and the crash of thun- 
der blended with the salutes which the cannon uttered from frigates and from forts. 
After the repose of a few weeks at Miramar, during which the Empress was 
busy, in various ways, in endeavoring to accomplish the object of her mission, 
she set out, with a small suite, to visit the Pope. The journey was made by 
land, in post carriages, through the Tyrol, until they reached Bologna, where 
they took a special railroad train. As the cars stopped for a moment at Botzen, 
the Empress alarmed her companions by saying, very deliberately, 

“I do not wish to go to Rome, because [ am afraid that they will poison me. 
I wish to go back to Miramar.” 

Was the mind of the Empress breaking down beneath the great burden 
which was laid upon it? Was this the incipient stage of insanity ? Her friends 
conversed anxiously, among themselves, upon the subject, and with deep solici- 
tude observed every word and gesture. But there were no other indications of a 
disordered intellect. A Mexican deputation awaited her at Ancona, and accom- 
panied her through the Apennines. Military and civic bodies were assembled 
to honor her in all the important towns through which she passed, and she was 
greeted with the boom of cannon, the ringing of bells and other tokens of pop- 
ular enthusiasm. 

The Papal Court, at Rome, received her with marked distinction. She had 
given no other indication of insanity, save the very emphatic remark she had 
mace at Botzen. Many distinguished visitors, of different nationalities, paid their 
respects to her at Rome, and she charmed them all with the grace and fluency 
with which she addressed them in ‘their several languages. But, suddenly, on 
the fourth day after her arrival, she again alarmed her friends, by informing 
them that three of the most distinguished members of her suite, including her 
physician, were hired by Napoleon to poison her. She made this statement to 
her friend, Mrs. Kuhachevich, whom she accused of being one of her intended 
assassins. She then sent for the Mexican Minister at Rome, and to Cardinal 
Antonelli, and requested that the suspected persons should be arrested. She 
would no longer allow them in her presence. 

Three days after, she visited the Pope, at the Vatican, and informed him that 
she wished to remain under his protection, in the palace, as nowhere else was 
she safe from being poisoned. She could not be induced to leave the Vatican, 
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and spent the whole night upon the sofa, with three of her friends by her side. 
The next morning she was persuaded to return to her hotel. But the illusion 
that she was to be poisoned had now obtained a firm hold upon her mind. She 
was afraid to eat or drink of the food prepared at her hotel. Taking her 
carriage, she rode to the public fountain and filled a jar with water, and bought 
some chesnuts at one of the stands. She sent a confidential servant to the mar- 
ket to purchase eggs and a few other articles which she ordered to be cooked in 
her room. 

In this condition she remained for about twenty days, when her younger 
brother, the Duke of Flanders, arrived, and took her to the Castle of Miramar, 
at Trieste. Here she was placed under the best medical care. The Queen of 
Belgium, with a physician eminent for his treatment of the insane, hastened to 
visit her stricken sister; and they took her, in their loving arms, to Belgium, 
They were, on their return, met upon the frontier by Leopold, her brother, the 
King, and by the Prince of Wales ; and the Empress was conducted to the regal 
palace of Tervueren. This palace, elegant in all its adornments, occupies one 
of the most charming sites in Europe. 

It was the 31st of July. In the meantime, Maximilian, betrayed by one of 
his officers, Lopez, had been captured by Escobedo, condemned by court-martial, 
and had been shot on the 19th of June. Perhaps God, in mercy, cast a shade 
over the mind of Carlotta, that she might be spared some of the anguish of the 
dreadful blow. The Empress was cautiously informed of the death of her hus- 
band. At times she was quite frenzied with inconsolable grief. Again, in the 
languor of exhaustion, she would be calm, and converse sadly of her husband, 
believing that he died of sickness. Her physicians were led to the opinion that 
her insanity was caused by poison treacherously administered to her in Mexico, 
It is probable that she had been cautioned there against poison. It is said that 
her insanity, as resulting from poisoning, had been talked about in Mexico soon 
after her departure, before the news of its actual occurrence could have been 
received from Europe. The report in Mexico was that she had eaten of fruit in 
which was placed some of the poisonous juice of a tree called Jalo de leche, or 
the milk tree. 

Carlotta now remains under the care of loving friends in the home of her 
childhood. The dreadful tempest which has swept over her has wrecked all her 
earthly hopes, and she patiently awaits the hour of deliverance, when death 
shall come to her release and she may be permitted to join, in the better land, the 
loved one who has gone before her. The sympathies of every generous heart 
cluster around the woe-stricken Princess, and from multitudes of churches and 
thousands of firesides prayers are offered, with tearful eyes, that God may sup- 
port and comfort the mourner. 

Her mental health so varies that at times there are trembling hopes of her 
recovery, and again those hopes vanish in despair. Upon some points she often 
seems quite rational, and there are lucid moments in her life of dreams when 
she recalls all the past ; and with pathos, which almost breaks the hearts of those 
who love her, yields herself without a murmur to her sad destiny. She has lis- 
tened calmly to all the melancholy details of the trial and execution of Maxi- 
milian, and has conferred a generous pension upon the widow of General Mira- 
mon, who was commended by Maximilian in his last hours, to her protection. 
Poor Carlotta! May Heaven recompense thee for the sorrows of thine earthly 
lot. 

Joun S. C. Azporrt. 





TEA AND ITS ADULTERATIONS. 


N an article on coffee in a former number attention was drawn to the prej- 
I udices which for so long a time resisted its introduction. The same oppo- 
sition was shown to the use of tea; one writer regarded all tea-dealers as immoral 
men, Patin calls it “7émpertinente nouveauté du sidcle,” and Disraeli says, it is 
surprising that the learned men of civilized Europe were so obstinate and ab- 
surd in their prejudices against the introduction of tea, coffee, and chocolate, 
being as afraid to touch them as the frozen Norwegians were to handle red 
roses lest they should burn themselves, or as many of our own ancestors were 
to be vaccinated, lest they should injure the race by ultimately producing fami- 
lies of minotaurs, in which the intermixture of bovine blood should assert itself, 
and their children’s children should be crowned with horns, shod with cloven 
hoofs, and well protected against vicissitudes of weather by a shaggy coating of 
hair. 

These prejudices have almost entirely passed away, and when we consider 
how highly we now prize the tea-plant, it is a disgrace to our city that there 
is no piace where it is to be found, unless in a private hot-house or in some 
musty herbarium, carefully hidden from public view. Living specimens should 
be seen in our Central Park ; and it is to be desired that some lover of nature 
who has the means, should establish a conservatory there like those in London or 
Paris, and even in smaller continental cities, as Brussels, and stock it w.th such 
plants as tea, coffee, and cotton, that yield so many of the necessaries and com- 
forts of life, and with which but few persons ever have the opportunity of be- 
coming acquainted. Until some Astor or Cooper shall thus endow us, we must 
content ourselves with the description of that which we yet hope to see growing 
within our city limits. 

Though teas are generally divided into black and green, there are a number 
of varieties of each offered for sale in our markets, the black being congo, 
campo, souchong, pouchong, oolong, and pekoe ; their value increasing from the 
first through the list; while the green are twankay, hyson skin, young hyson, 
hyson imperial, and gunpowder, the last of which is the most valuable in its 
series. With the exception of the imperial, it is said that these commercial 
varieties are not known to the tea growers, but arise from successive sortings 
made by the dealers through whose hands they pass. In the tea-growing dis- 
tricts but two kinds of plant are recognized ; viz.: thea viridis, and T. bohea, 
either of which will make a black or green tea according to the method of cur- 
ing ; though the first raakes the best green tea. To these we may add a red 
tea used by the Tartars, though the difference may again be due to the manner 
of curing, and not to any essential difference in the shrub. 

The plant grows best in a southern exposure, and in the vicinity of running 
water ; those on hill or mountain sides, in a loose gravelly soil of disintegrated 
large-grained granite, bear the leaves of finest flavor; those on the bottom 
lands, on the contrary, bear a larger leaf, and furnish a greater yield, but the 
flavor is said to be inferior ; they are extensively employed in the manufacture 
of green tea. A good exposure to sunlight also improves the flavor of the 
leaves. The plantations are formed by first sowing the seeds in drills, and then 
transplanting the seedlings, when they are a year old, into rows about four feet 
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apart, and supporting ‘hem with bamboo rods. In four years they reach ma- 
turity, and are plucked three or four times a year until they are ten or twelve 
years old, when they are replaced by new seedlings. 

In its wild state the tea-plant is a branching evergreen shrub or bush, a na- 
tive of China and Japan, where it reaches a height of four or five feet, though 
Bruce says he saw a tea-tree at Jeypoor three feet in circumference, and sixty 
feet high. It resembles the camellia so closely that they have been classified by 
botanists in the same natural family. The leaves are alternate, firm in texture, 
of a dark green color, and from an inch to two inches in length. They are 
oblong ovate in form, and serrated from the point to within a short distance of 
the stalk ; in the large leaves the veins form a series of loops along the margin, 
as is shown in the following figures, which, with the serrated border, will enable 
the reader by his own examinations to distinguish the true tea leaf from those 
used for the purpose of adulteration. 


YOUNG LEAF 
OF 
TEA PLANT, 


CAMELLIA SASQUANA, USED FOR 
ADULTERATION, 


LARGE LEAF OF TEA PLANT. 

The first plucking occurs in the early spring, each leaf being taken singly, 
and since they are young they make the finest tea ; it is reserved for the noble 
and rich, and passes under the name of imperial tea. The second is at the end 
of spring, and consists of young and old leaves; it is called tootsjoa, and is 
used after the Chinese fashion. The third is in the middle of the summer, 
when the leaves are full-grown and inferior ; it is collected carelessly and is used 
by the common people. The persons employed in these gatherings receive 
only from eight to ten cents a day, a fair day’s work being about fifteen 
pounds. 

In curing the green tea the leaves are roasted very soon after they are col- 
lected, one workman throwing them in small handfuls into a flat iron pan 
which is made almost red hot, while another keeps them continually stirred 
with his naked hands until they become so hot as to be almost unendurable, 
when they are tossed out on a mat, from which they are taken by other work- 
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ers, who roll them between their hands to give them the proper curl, another at 
the same time keeping up a constant current of air with a fan to cool them 
quickly and enable them to retain the curl. This operation is repeated three 
or four times to insure thorough drying; they are then dyed by adding to each 
pound of tea one teaspoonful of gypsum, one of turmeric, and two or three of 
Prussian blue, and separated into different classes by a species of winnowing 
machine, those that fall nearest to the machine, being the heaviest, are called by 
the exporters gunpowder tea. It is worthy of remark that the Chinese do not 
use these dyed teas themselves, but only prepare them for the foreign market, 
and to please the palates of those outer barbarians who know no better than to 
insist on having turmeric and Prussian blue in their tea. — 

The black teas are dried in the sun, then beaten with rods and put away. 
This operation is repeated three or four times. They are then pressed in bas- 
kets and closely covered, to ferment. As soon as the latter operation has 
reached a certain point, they are dried and curled in the same manner as the 
green teas. The change produced by the fermentation causes the difference in 
flavor between the two kinds. The Chinese consider that the best teas are pro- 
duced in the vicinity of Nankin. Those brought to Europe and America are 
from Fokin. The Russians obtain a better article than that furnished to us, from 
the district in which their teas are grown, the superiority being due to the differ- © 
ence in the plants and the method of curing, and not to the fact that the tea is 
not submitted to a sea voyage, as was formerly supposed. 

In China, the solution of the leaves is prepared by placing them in the cup 
and covering them with boiling water, a grating of silver wire being dropped 
over them to keep them at the bottom when the intusion is completed. The 
Japanese, on the contrary, pulverize the leaves, infuse them in the water fora 
short time, and then whip up the powder with the fluid by means of a kind of 
bamboo brush, until the mixture becomes creamy, when they drink it, swallow- 
ing both leaves and infusion, ana so obtaining all the nutritive properties of the 
plant. The common people, since the virtues of the teas they employ are more 
fixed, usually boil the leaves to extract their useful ingredients ; and it is the 
fashion to keep the pot on the fire at all times, and replenish it occasionally, so 
that a draught may be obtained at any moment. A similar method of steeping, as 
it is called, is very commonly employed in this country, and some even add a 
little soda. It is hardly necessary to say that, though this is well enough with a 
common tea, it utterly destroys a fine one by expelling the delicate aroma. The 
English method of pouring boiling water on the leaves at the table is more like 
the Chinese custom of treating fine teas, and is very well adapted to the prepara- 
tion of the valuable varieties. The addition of sugar and milk is not practised 
in the East; and when the tea is good the connoisseur cannot consider it an 
improvement. An excellent illustration of the difference of opinion in the prepa- 
ration of tea is given by Victor Jacquemont in one of his letters, in which he 
states that, at Kurnoar, “the leaves are boiled for an hour or two; the water is 
then thrown away, and the leaves mixed with rank butter”—the caseine con- 
tained in the leaves being the chief ingredient sought. 

The use of tea was not general in China till after the year 600; but it had 
become so common in the dynasty of Tang, about the eighth century, that it 
was subjected to a tax; and Dampier tells us that, in his time, the consumption 
was enormous, and that he saw “the women sitting in the streets and selling 
dishes of tea, hot and ready-made.” He adds, “ They call it chau, and even the 
poorest people sip it.” It was introduced into Japan about the year 810, and is 
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now as generally used there as in China. In 1610, the Dutch East India Com- 
pany brought it to Holland, where it was for a long time opposed, and even re- 
garded with ridicule and spoken of as hay-water as late as 1670. Dr. Short 
states that, in their earlier voyages, the Dutch obtained their cargoes of tea in 
exchange for dried sage, at the rate of one pound of sage for three or four of 
tea, and then sold the latter in Europe for from twenty to sixty shillings the 
pound. This highly remunerative trade continued, until at last the Dutch could 
not export a sufficient quantity to meet the Chinese demand. 

Although there is no account of the importation of tea into England before 
1660, it must have been pretty well known there at that time, for a tax of eigh- 
teen pence a gallon was laid on the infusion; and in the following year Pepys 
says, in his diary, “I sent for a cup of tea (a Chinese drink), of which I never 
drank before.” In 1664, the East India Company desired to make a present of 
two pounds of tea to Charles IJ., and obtained it on the Continent for two guin- 
eas a pound. It is generally stated that the first regular importation was from 
Holland in 1666, by Lords Arlington and Ossory; but Disraeli says, “ This is 
by no means satisfactory. I have heard of Oliver Cromwell's teapot, in the 
possession of a collector.” The first importation direct from China was by the 
East India-Company, in 1669, when 150 pounds were introduced ; but so slowly 
did it gain a foothold that, in 1678, when 5,000 pounds were imported, the mar- 
ket was so overstocked that only 410 pounds were imported during the succeed- 
ing six years; whereas, in 1837, the importation was 36,177,200 pounds. 

Soon after its introduction into England it was brought to the United States, 
and became of great political interest in connection with the questions that 
finally produced the separation from the Mother Country. The history of the 
famous Boston Tea Party as given by Bancroft is well known to all, and is an 
excellent illustration of the manner in which coffee and tea have been more or 
less connected with political questions at some time during their introduction 
into different countries. 

The consumption of tea in the United States is now about 30,000,000 pounds, 
and is chiefly in the North-eastern and Northern States. In the Middle States, 
tea and coffee are both found in general use, while in the Southern and Western 
States coffee is more generally employed, and in some of the more Southern 
States tea is almost unknown. This is, in a measure, due to the fact that the 
American coffee-producing districts are, as it were, almost next door to the 
Southern States, and tea can only reach them ata greatly-enhanced price through 
a very roundabout channel. 

Many attempts have been made to cultivate the tea-plant, for commercial 
purposes, in various countries ; but the only instances that have thus far met 
with success are in India, where a native variety is found ; and in Brazil, though 
there seems to be some doubt in the latter case regarding the value of the pro- 
duct. 

The physiological properties of tea are similar to those of coffee ; it is slight- 


ly astringent and tonic, and when used without milk or sugar is a simple remedial 
agent in nausea and indigestion ; but if sugar is added it is converted into a thin 


syrup, which is more apt to produce indigestion than the consumption of many 
times its weight of pure candy, since sugar is more digestible in the concentrated 
than in the dilute state. It is a mild stimulant to the skin and kidneys, prevents 
sleepiness, counteracts the effects of alcohol, and reduces the rate of waste of 
the tissues, an action supposed to be due to the theine, or peculiar principle of 
the plant, the quantity of which is variously estimated from one-half of one to 
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four per cent., and which closely resembles caffeine, or the principle of coffee. 
It is also an aphrodisiac of considerable power, and the rapid increase of the 
population in China is, by some, supposed to be due to its universal use by all 
classes. In addition to its other properties, the Chinese regard it as a preven- 
tive of gout and calculus. It no doubt has the power of préventing the latter ; 
but this action is probably due to the fact that, if water is boiled, the greater 
part of the carbonate of lime it contains, and which would enter into the com- 
position of a calculus, is precipitated, therefore the drinking of boiled water would 
be equally effective in influencing the prevalence of this disease. It is also nar- 
cotic and sedative, like opium; but like it, its action varies with the individual 
and the dose. To some, it is exhilarating to the nervous and calming to the 
vascular system. In the words of Waller, 


The Muse’s friend, tea, does our fancy aid, 
Repress those vapors which the head invade, 


To others, on the contrary, it is highly deleterious, producing headache, and 
sometimes even causing paralysis and diabetes, especially when used to excess, 
as in tea tasters. 

The time of day at which tea is taken in different countries varies with the 
custom of each nation, as does almost every other human habit. The Chinese 
drink it at all times, and keep the pot on the fire so that they “may moisten 
their lips ” after the fashion of Sairy Gamp; others consider it almost sacrilege 
to take it at any other hour than in the evening and at ¢ea, while many say with 
Gay, 

At noon (the lady’s matin hour) 

I sip the tea’s delicious flower. 
At whatever time it may be used there is no doubt that it acts much more ener- 
getically if taken on an empty stomach and without any other food. 

From these general matters of interest regarding tea we next pass to the con- 
sideration of the adulterations to which it is subjected. They may be described 
under the following divisions: first, the substitution of inferior for superior va- 
rieties ; second, the addition of leaves of other plants; third, the employment 
of what the Chinese call “lie tea ;” fourth, the coloring and re-drying of leaves 
that have already been used or of those that have been damaged, so as to pass 
them for good green or black tea. These sophistications are all practised by 
the Chinese, and their imitators are to be found in our own land; but there is 
good reason for supposing that the greater part of the adulteration takes place 
before the tea reaches our shores. In support of this opinion we have the state- 
ment of Dr. Dickson that “the Chinese annually dry many millions of pounds 
of leaves of different plants, as those of the ash, plum, etc, and mingle them 
with genuine tea.” 

In the first part of this article we have given outline sketches of the true tea 
leaf, and of the leaf of another plant that is employed by the Chinese for the 
purpose of adulteration, and which closely resembles the tea leaf; but the reader 
will notice that the difference in the arrangement of the veins is marked, and 
suffices at once to distinguish the true from the false leaf, even when they resem- 
ble each other in general appearance. The first step in the examination of a 
specimen of tea is to steep the leaves for a few minutes in hot water until they 
are soft; they should then be placed on a sheet of paper or other suitable sur- 
face, and carefully unrolled and compared with the true leaf, especial attention 
being paid to the course of the veins and the serrations of the edges. If the 
leaves are all broken, as in lie tea, it may be necessary to resort to the use of 
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the microscope, which requires a much more intimate acquaintance with the 
structure of the leaf than can be given in such an article as this; but for ordi- 
nary purposes this is not necessary, for when the leaves are thus broken into 
small fragments, ang intermixed with hard lumps that are evidently held together 
by gum, and fall apart when they are treated with hot water, we may rest assured 
that the specimen belongs in all probability to what the Chinese so aptly call 
lie tea. 

The first method of adulteration is practised with such teas as the hyson, 
which should consist of the leaves of the second plucking, and which is one of 
the most valuable of the green teas. The sophistication in this case is accom- 
plished by cutting up the leaves of inferior green teas, and sifting the fragments 
through sieves of suitable size. It is even said that the commonest black teas 
have been thus divided and then colored to resemble green tea. The fraud is 
easily detected, for on unrolling the leaves in the mannef described above, the 
true nature of the masses is at once revealed, and instead of finding leaves of 
moderate size, the examination results in the discovery of nothing but frag- 
ments of the large old leaves, and often of portions which cannot be regarded 
as ever having belonged to the tea-plant. 

In his work on the Chinese, Davis says, “ The remission of the tea duties in 
the United States occasioned, in the years 1832 and 1833, a demand for green 
teas at Canton which could not be supplied by arrivals from the provinces. The 
Americans, however, were obliged to sail with cargoes of green teas within the 
favorable season ; they were determined to have the teas, and the Chinese were 
determined that they should be supplied. Certain rumors being afloat con- 
cerning the manufacture of green tea from old black leaves, the writer of this 
became curious to ascertain the truth, and with some difficulty persuaded a Hong 
merchant to conduct him, accompanied by one of the inspectors, to’ the place 
where the operations were carried on. Entering one of these laboratories of 
fictitious hyson, the parties were witnesses to a strange scene. The damaged 
black tea leaves, after being dried, were transferred to a cast-iron pan placed 
over a furnace, and stirred rapidly with the hand, a small quantity of turmeric 
in powder, having been previously introduced. This gave the leaves a yellow- 
ish or orange tint, but they were still to be made green. For this purpose some 
lumps of fine blue were produced, together with a substance in powder, which, 
from the names given them by the workmen, as well as by their appearance, were 
known at once to be Prussian blue and gypsum. These were triturated finely 
together with a small pestle, in such proportions as reduced the dark color of 
the blue toa light shade, and a quantity equal to a teaspoonful of the powder 
being added to the yellowish leaves, these were stirred as before over the fire 
until the tea had taken the fine bloom color of hyson, with much the same scent.” 

The second method of adulteration by the admixture of foreign leaves is, as 
we have already stated, practised to a large extent by the Chinese, and Hassall 
says thatin England the leaves of the beech, elm, horse-chestnut, plane, oak, 
willow, poplar, hawthorn and sloe have been used for this purpose. These are 
doctored with rose pink, Dutch pink, catechu, chromate of lead, sulphate of iron, 
Venetian red, soapstone or French chalk, carbonate of lime, carbonate of mag- 
nesia, carbonate of copper, arsenite of copper, chromates of potassa, Prussian 
blue and indigo, and made to assume the appearance of black or green teas, ac- 
cording to the demand. Here we have a list of poisons that would satisfy a 
Borgia. Arsenic, copper, lead, etc., some of which even in minute doses are 
cumulative in their effects, and ultimately produce such appalling results as par- 
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alysis and other profound nervous disorders. May we not suspect that the 
prevalence of nervous diseases among the women of the Northern States is in 
a measure due to the universal use of tea by them? And since there is no good 
reason for supposing that our green teas are any better than those sold in Eng- 
land, is it not probable that these troubles are owing, not to the injurious action 
of the tea leaf itself, but to the poisons that are introduced for the purpose ot 
imparting to various leaves appearances similar to those presented by green tea ? 
If this view is correct it is evident that we should avoid the green teas, in the 
preparation of which such poisonous substances are employed for the purpose 
of imparting an enticing green color, and use the black teas, in which at the 
worst we can only introduce into the system a little sulphate or tannate of iron, 
some catechu, and other less harmful substances. 

Some may say, in answer to this, “It is all nonsense, for I know many people 
who have taken two or three cups of green tea daily and it has never done them 
the least harm. Why just look at my grandmother, she is the strongest woman 
of her age in the country, and she has taken her green tea every day for the last 
fifty years.” To such I would answer, We might as well say that arsenic is not 
a poison, for there are many arsenic eaters who daily consume enough of the 
drug to kill a dozen healthy men. 

From such facts as these we see that we cannot justly argue that teas that 
have been colored with such mineral poisons are harmless, because we may be 
able to cite a few cases where no harm has followed their use. We may know 
instances in which they have been used without injury, we also know instances 
where they have been harmful, but we do not know how often they have been 
the unsuspected causes of obscure ailments, that have for years baffled the skill 
of the best physicians, until at last the patient has found relief in the grave. 
Painters ‘have, time out of mind, been peculiarly liable to a palsy of the hands, 
that sometimes extended to other parts of the body, but it has only been known 
of late that this was due to the absorption of minute portions of lead through 
the skin of the hands and fingers, and physicians can now frequently relieve 
such persons by taking suitable means to remove the lead from the system, and 
so restore vigor to the palsied muscles. Can we now doubt that in minute doses 
lead is a poison? Some painters may never show evidences of its evil effects, 
but that does not prove itis harmless. So with tea, there are many to whom 
even pure tea is harmful and injurious to the nervous system, if used to excess, 
though advantageous when employed in moderation ; but if with the tea mineral 
poisons are introduced, we cannot estimate the injury they may cause ; and we 
repeat that, in view of these facts, the only safe way is to avoid the use of green 
tea, for in its preparation mineral poisons are frequently employed. If we must 
have green tea, let us use it as the Chinese do, without previously having it sub- 
jected to a process of dyeing, which cannot improve it and must necessarily in- 
jure the flavor to a greater or less extent. 

The third form of adulteration in which the lie tea of the Chinese is em- 
ployed resembles, to a certain extent, that of which we have just spoken. It is 
made of the dust of tea leaves and sweepings of the warehouses, to which por- 
tions of foreign leaves and sand are added, and the whole made up with gum or 
paste into small masses, which are colored green or black as circumstances re- 
quire. Considerable skill is shown in the manufacture of this article, and Has- 
sal] states that he has met with a dozen different varieties. The Chinese usually 
mark the chests containing it, lie tea. They also use it for the purpose of adul- 
terating other teas, but at the same time give a certificate of the proportion of 
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true and false material in the sample. In a paper read before the Chemical 
Society, in 1851, it was stated that at one time an ingenious attempt was made 
to pass these lie teas through the English custom-house as manufactured goods, 
in order to avoid the duty. It would be interesting to learn whether similar 
attempts have been made with our own custom-house, and with what success ; 
information on this point might perhaps throw considerable light on the varying 
prices of teas. 

The fourth method, by the revamping of exhausted and damaged leaves, was 
at one time carried on to such an extent in England, that in 1843, there were 
eight establishments devoted to this purpose in London, in addition to others 
scattered throughout the country. Agents bought the leaves at the cotfee- 
houses, and delivered them to the factories, where they were treated with gum, 
sulphate of iron, and catechu, to restore the astringency and color; and then 
dried and roughly curled. If a black tea was to be made, the requisite gloss or 
facing was imparted by the judicious use of rose pink and black lead. If a 
green was required, the leaves were submitted to a dyeing similar to that em- 
ployed by the Chinese, into which the use of Scheele’s green, carbonate of copper, 
and other poisonous compounds often entered. 

The detection of these facings is by no means difficult. A very simple method 
is to agitate a few leaves for a short time in a tall vessel like a champagne glass 
or solitaire flower glass, when a portion of the gum and coloring matter is de- 
tached and sinks to the bottom before the leaves begin to unfold; another is to 
moisten half a dozen leaves in a saucer, and when they are soft, if they are 
pressed on a dry porcelain surface, the particles of foreign matter are forced out 
and may be examined under the microscope ; or we may place the leaves them- 
selves under the instrument, under a power of fifty, when the surface will be 
found to be covered with minute particles of coloring matter. The differences 
between a black and a green leaf, when thus examined, are both instructive and 
suggestive. 

In the examination of a number of specimens of tea obtained from the better 
class of shops, I have thus far found that the green teas are all more or less 
colored with pigment in exceedingly minute particles. In the blatk teas the 
leaf is generally free from such foreign substances. As regards the proportion 
of tea leaves to dust and fragments of tea and other leaves, my examinations 
have shown that, in the majority of cases, even when the tea was high-priced, 
the proportion of perfect leaves was very small, and even where they were from 
the tea-plant, as is the case with the gunpowder, they were nearly all fragments 
of the large leaves of the last plucking. These are results that any one who 
takes sufficient interest in the subject can readily substantiate for himself, since 
the examinations are simple, and easily made. 

In conclusion, we cannot but reflect on the causes that have produced so 
general a use of an inferior article. Candor requires us to admit that the true 
reason is the apathy that prevails among the consumers themselves ; many do 
not know what a good cup of tea or coffee is, and even if they suspect that the 
tea is not good do not take the trouble to submit a portion to such a simple ex- 
amination as that we have detailed, and even if they know it to be bad, do not 
require their grocers to furnish them with a better article. Until we thus in- 
terest ourselves, and so oblige the importers to take greater pains in the selec- 
tion of their teas, we must rest content to consume the refuse that the Chinese 
choose to send us, and either let our tea simmer for an hour or more as a com- 
mon Chinaman is obliged to do, or put a little soda into the water to extract the 
properties of the tough old leaves. ; Joun C. DRAPER. 





OUR GREAT FARMERS. 


AMONG THE HORSE GROWERS, 


“What can I do to make a living?” when young men all through the land 
are wondering where they can take hold of the work of life to insure a reward 
for their labors—respect, competence, and, perhaps, wealth—it may be well for 
us to take a look at the great produccrs, who live off the pavements ; who, in- 
deed, create the real wealth of the world from the bountiful earth, and keep a 
good part of it for themselves. You never hear of failures and bankruptcies 
among them. 

Going into Orange County, you find on every hundred acres a neat and ca- 
pacious white house, with well-kept fences, a few rose-bushes, a convenient gar- 
den, ample barns. Inside these houses you will be apt to find a wholesome, hand- 
some woman and four good children—that is the average. If this woman does 
not know what good butter is, and how to make it; good bread, and how to 
make it; if she does not know a good horse or cow when she sees it, a good 
farmer as soon as she puts her eye on his land, it will be surprising. If every 
woman in every house does not own and wear a good silk dress, if there is not 
in every house a newspaper or two, and a magazine or two, and twenty good 
books, it will be more surprising still. These houses are furnished with good 
carpets and good beds, and in many of them stands a piano, which some daugh- 
ter can use passably well. On Sundays and on fair-days, these men and wo- 
men and children have a good carriage and a horse or two, with which they can 
ride. They are as well off as mankind can be, and they ought to be content. 

For myself, I should like to see introduced here the English fashion of fort- 
nightly market days, where, at the central town on a particular day, buyers and 
sellers should meet, the one with productions, the other with money, for mutual 
exchange. I believe this would promote and satisfy the social feeling, which 
now may sometimes go hungry ; and I am sure it would be pecuniarily beneficial. 
Five good farmers can start it in any district, and I trust they will in Orange 
County. The principal products of this rich county are butter, cheese, milk, 
cattle, hay, and horses. It is with the last that we have to do. Three great 
stud farms are to be seen there ; and, beside these, good horses, in ones and 
twos, are bred on nearly every farm. This, indeed, has been the usual method 
until within a few years, when capital, brains, and experience combined, have 
organized great businesses, as to which I only propose to report progress. 

About two miles west of Newburg is the Newburg Stud Farm, in a broad, 
open valley, backed by broken hills, with a swift stream running through it. 
Comfortable houses and good stables indicate a well-considered expenditure, and 
with reference to profit rather than show. 

On these great farms are to be seen, running loose on the snow-covered 
fields, herds of yearlings and two-year-olds, rough, unlicked, long-haired. It is 
not easy for the uninitiated to believe that some of these unkempt creatures 
are worth more than a thousand dollars as they stand. But, with singular con- 
fidence, they come up to you, they put their noses into your hand, they wish 
to nip at your coat, they have no other idea than that you are their friend. 
Then you begin to see that they have broad faces, great, intelligent eyes, 


[* these days of intense competition, when city men are asking, anxiously, 
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quick, flexible ears, and confidence. You are pointed to the depth of chest, 
which indicates lung power and large hearts. You see that they are even 
now strongly developed behind, where the great propelling power of the 
trotter lies. You see, too, that the stifles are wide, and that the muscles 
creep well down toward the hock-joint, which is low on the leg. Very 
soon you begin to believe that these uncombed, wild-looking, but gentle colts 
are, indeed, worth money, and that they are the stock from which is to be devel- 
oped the Gentleman’s Road Horse of Eastern America in the coming time. You 
go into the open yards and find, in groups of five or six, the brood-mares, as 
rough-looking, as unpromising as their children; but you learn that most of 
them have racing blood in their veins—are descendants of Mambrino, or Abdal- 
lah, or Clay, or Star, or some other of the noted horses; and nearly all have 
made their mark, have done their mile in 2.50, 2.40, or 2.30, and so have won 
their places as mothers of noted offspring. 

Now your first impression may be that these colts are hardly"treated ; that 
they do not have the shelter or the cleaning they ought. But you will be assured 
that this open-air treatment insures a hardy and enduring horse, and is infinitely 
superior to blanketing and sheltering; and you will believe it. If you feel of 
the skin you will find it loose and the hair very thick and close, more like fur 
than hair; and you will understand that, with room for exercise, the colt will not 
‘be likely to suffer from cold. 

Possibly you will be taken into a small yard, inclosed by a high fence, in one 
corner of which is an open shed. Out of this will rush at you a young three- 
year-old stallion ; he will snort and lash his tail, and stand on his legs, and paw 
the air, and you may fancy you are going to be devoured. But the manager 
holds up his hand or his whip, and speaks to him, and then you see he is en- 
tirely under control. And this is one of the peculiarities at all these great 
farms: the horses are intelligent and tractable; they know their masters, and 
like them, they hurt no one, and rarely hurt one another. 

I asked the manager at the Newburg Farm, “ How many do you lose by ac- 
cident or injury?” 

“ Not one in fifty, perhaps not one in a hundred.” 

And this I found the answer at all the farms. Coming now to some details, 
at the Newburg Farm, Captain Clark, the manager, brought out for us a three- 
year-stallion, Thorndale, sired by Edsall’s Hambletonian. 

“Ah, that looks like a horse, fine color, fine eye, head up. Strength and 
spirit are here combined—a magnificent youngster.” 

So we said. Then came out Mambrunello, Kentucky bred from Mambrino 
Chief. Clear brown, fine crest, strong quarters, clean limbs, brilliant eye—a 
superb horse. 

“There can’t be a finer horse than that.” So we said. 

Then we went into a roomy box, and, in the half-light, saw a dark bay stal- 
lion, with clean head and fine, sharp ears. He came toward ‘us, with tossing 
mane and flashing eye. We hung back. 

“ Never fear, he’ll do no harm,” said the manager. 

The most obedient creature, he came when called, he went back again, he 
went this way and that at the word. The bridle was now put on, and he was 
led out. Was it possible—did he not surpass all the others? He seemed fault- 
less. And when, with a fast runner by his side, we saw the great action of those 
symmetrical legs, we began to believe in the perfection of the horse. This was 
Hamlet, eight years old, fifteen and three-quarter hands high, sired by Volunteer, 
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he by Rysdyk’s Hambletonian, and he back to the great thoroughbred stallion 
Messenger. He has done the half mile in 1.12, the mile in 2.30. 

We saw other horses, which it is impossible to mention here; but among 
them was a great sorrel gelding, called Cloudman, who, they do say, is the fastest 
horse in the world, one who can trot a quarter of a mile at a two-minute gait. 
When the fine weather comes, we shall see. 

At this farm are five stallions, twenty mares, and forty young horses of dif- 
ferent ages, up to five-year-olds. 

“ Do you practise high-feeding—forcing the colts ?” we asked of the manager. 

“We give a little grain when they are about three months old—enough to 
get them accustomed to it, and when we wean them we give some four to six 
quarts a day through the year, while they are running in the fields. We lessen 
this the second year to about four quarts, because then the colts are kept up 
more ; do not have so much exercise. We want to give feed enough to keep the 
colts growing without check.” 

“ How much do you keep them out in the air?” 

“ All the day except in stormy weather. The more air and sunlight the bet- 
ter they do, the healthier and stronger they grow.” 

This stud is to be transferred the coming year to Thorndale Farm in Dutch- 
ess County, for the sake of more room, At this farm—let us note it—they are 
combining the best Eastern stock—Hambletonian, with the best Western stock° 
—Mambrino; the results we shall by-and-by see. 

Some ten miles west of this is the Walnut-Grove Stud Farm—the home 
of the now famous horse Volunteer. This farm is finely situated on a high 
rolling country, and is managed by a most intelligent and careful farmer, as a 
business, with a keen eye to profit. He has made his money by farming, and 
uses it in farming. There is less money spent in buildings here than at the 
other two great farms ; doubtless something more will be added as the stock 
increases, 

Volunteer is one of the most distinguished stallions descended from Hamble- 
tonian, and is a worthy son. We saw him in his box. Clear brilliant bay, with 
black points, except the hind feet, which are white like his sire; deep through 
the chest, broad in the haunches, clean and strong limbed, with an arching neck 
and a fine head and eye, he leaves nothing to be desired ; in appearance, a per- 
fect horse. He was led out upon the snow, and there he showed his superb 
form to advantage. We could not see him move, but his tremendous pace and 
strength have been seen again and again at the fairs. He never has trotted on 
the course. 

“ What does the fine reputation of Volunteer arise from?” we asked of Mr. 
Goldsmith. 

“In the first place he inherits strength, vigor and speed from his sire and 
dam. He has the strong points of the old Hambletonian ; he has a fine neck 
and a clean head, showing high breeding; without training he has made good 
time—2.36, and he has the power of producing horses distinguished for size, 
style, speed, endurance and color. Of four horses sired by him in this country 
before I had him, and who are old enough to trot, three have made 2.40 time 
and the fourth is very fast.” 

Volunteer is now in his prime, being thirteen years old; he stands fifteen 
and three-quarter hands, and is a model of fine proportion. Among his progeny 
are the stallions Hamlet and Dictator, and the geldings Idler and Matchless ; 
the last in Mr. Goldsmith’s stud ; all superb horses. 
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At this farm are also Woburn, a fine dark brown Hambletonian stallion, 
now five years old and sixteen hands ; and Sharpshooter, a bay Volunteer stal- 
lion, who has made 2.40 time with the ordinary handling practised on the farm. 

I cannot specify each individual horse of the Walnut-Grove stud; it is 
enough to say that there are here four stallions, about twenty brood mares, 
many of them “Stars ”—and some sixty young stock, mostly sired by Volunteer, 

I come now toa curious and still open question—Whence comes this tre- 
mendous trotting action, as shown in the American road horse? Racing men 
assert that the natural fas¢ gait of the horse is the run, and that no high-bred 
horse trots fast xatura//y—therefore that the thoroughbred wzst de crossed with 
the “dunghill” or “cold-blooded” mare to secure a fast trot. We introduced 
the subject to Mr. Goldsmith. 

“T will show you a little of the zatura/ fast gait.” 

Then were brought in succession three young horses, three-year-olds. They 
were turned loose in the open field and went trotting away at a great stride, head 
and tail erect. Then they were scared along by running at them ; the dog went 
after them, and still they trotted fast; if they broke into a run they came down 
again almost instantly ; it was evident that they had a fast trot, which was the 
gait they preferred. 

“What is your explanation of this matter ?” 

“TT will tell you. There have stood in this country the following stallions, all 
except Bellfounder and Abdallah thoroughbreds, and they nearly so: 

Messenger, about 1795. Baronet, about 1795. Seagull, about 1820. 

Sellfounder, abeut 1831-"32. American Star, about 1840. Abdailah, about 1848-’s50. 
and some others. Of these, Messenger, Bellfounder, American Star, and Ab- 
dallah were natural trotters, and it is asserted that Messenger has come in at the 
end of a running race on a fast trot. Out of these natural thoroughbred érotters 
have come our great road horses.” 

For the first time we non-professional men got what seemed a reasonable ex- 
planation of a great fact. The great road horse is not a mere accident. 

We must hasten onward, some six miles north, to the largest stud in Orange 
County, though the most recent—to Stony Ford Farm. It is a tract of some 
five hundred acres, sloping down to the valley of the stream, along the level of 
which is laid out a mile track for the use of the establishment. The barns and 
buildings are extensive, excellent and expensive, too much so for profit. We 
estimated that the rent of each box was some thirty dollars a year, which of it- 
self, in five years, adds a price to the horse. The manager was most attentive 
and obliging, and gave us every opportunity to see and know more than the com- 
ing sunset would allow us to enjoy. At this farm are two Hambletonian breed- 
ing stallions, Idle and Messenger Duroc, and three others who are fast advancing 

‘to perfection. Besides these are some seventy brood mares, and some sixty 
young stock, nearly all children or grandchildren of Hambletonian. It is the 
largest collection of Hambletonian horses ever made. The young horses are 


as yet too young—none exceeding three years—to be fully developed ; but there 
are horses among them which have all the signs asked for by experts ; and some 
of the young stallions are magnificent already. Bismark and Bolton “coming 
two,” impressed us as stallions of magnificent promise. Here we had an oppor- 
tunity to see again the natural trot in a yearling colt from Volunteer. He went 
around the great yard at a three-minute gait, and it was almost impossible to get 


him out of it. 
Before ] go on to some general speculations and statements let me indulge 
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in a few figures, always valuable to the practical American mind. I have no 
means of knowing what amount of capital has been invested in these three great 
establishments ; but great as it undoubtedly is, will it not come back ? 

For Voiunteer $30.000 has been refused, and $50,000 will not buy him. Mes- 
senger Duroc cannot be bought for less, or Hamlet, in all probability. Let us 
start with this—only a guess at the present value of these studs : 

WALNUT GROVE FARM. STONY FORD FARM, NEWBURG STUD FARM. 


Volunteer, - - - + ~- $30,000 Messenger Duroc, - - $30,000 Hamlet, - - - + $30,000 
Two other Stallions, - - 20,000 ‘Two other Stallions, - - 20,000 Four others, - - = 30,000 
Twenty Mares, - - - - 10,000 Seventy Mares, - - - 35,000 Twenty Mares, - + 130,000 
Sixty young Horses, - - 42,900 Sixty young Horses, - - 42,900 Forty young Horses, - - 30,000 


$102,900 $127,900 $100,000 

It must be said that this is not in any way an estimate made by the proprie- 
tors and is the merest guess. But it may be mentioned that, in 1867, at a sale 
by Mr. Thorne of this kind 6f stock, the young stallions sold, on a bad day, at 
an average of $1,225, the mares and fillies, not the best, at an average of $400. 

These three great farms are now applying capital, skill, knowledge, and care, 
and may we not expect great results thereform? This is certain, that at none 
of them are they content with mere speed; they demand, also endurance and 
style. We may hope therefore to see the scrubby and shuffling trotter supplanted 
by a strong and handsome race. Let me here put on record the result of a con- 
versation with one of the most experienced horsegrowers. 

“ How nearly thoroughbred should the trotting horse be ?” 

“Most thoroughbreds are stiffin the knees; but there are thoroughbreds 
which have trotting action—when so, the trotter should be thoroughbred. Mes- 
senger, Bashaw, American Star, and others, had this natural action, which they 
transmitted to their progeny. If the thoroughbred stallion and mare are both 
natural trotters, they will, in all probability, produce the best trotters.” 

“* Does the sire show most distinctly in the fillies, and the mare in the stal- 
lions ?” 

“ Hambletonian’s stallions were most remarkable. The Star’s fillies were most 
remarkable. Hard to lay down any rule.” 

“Would you allow the mare to work, and how much, when in foal ?” 

“ Ordinary work or driving would not injure her. Hard work would be in- 
jurious.” 

“ What system of feeding would you pursue for the mare in foal ?” 

“J would make no change from the accustomed feed.” 

“ How long would you allow the colt to suck the mare ?” 

“From four to six months.” 

“ Would you feed the colt with grain ; at what age ; and how much ?” 

“ Commence feeding about weaning time; from two to four quarts a day 
until] grass, then no grain.” 

“ What grain do you prefer for the colt?” 

“ Oats, and wheat bran or shorts.” 

“What do you require in the mare ?” 

“First, that she be sound ; second, well-bred ; third, with a natural trotting 
action. As to age, there is no general rule. Imperfections are dangerous and 
are liable to be transmitted.” 

“Would you practise high feeding so as to produce an early development of 
the colt ?” 

“If a man wishes to perfect the colt at the age of three or four years, I would 
force ; otherwise, not.” 
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“ Between what ages do you consider the American road horse at his best ?” 

“Horses commongly reach their best from eight to twelve years of age. A 
horse left to perfect himself slowly, till he is six or seven years old, before he is 
put to hard work, will last very much longer, and will probably be much better 
and more profitable in the end. Dutchman, Flora Temple and Goldsmith- 
Maid are illustrations.” 

““What size do you prefer for the American road horse ?” 

“From fifteen to fifteen and a half hands.” 

“ At what age would you bridle the colt and begin to handle him?” 

“ They should be halter-broke broke before they are weaned. The earlier 
they are used to the bit and the harness after that the better, but should not be 
put to work of any sort before the age of three or four; and should not be 
trained for speed sooner than four years, and later rather than earlier.” 

“At what age is it safe to put a horse into the trainer’s hands to bring out 
his greatest speed.” : 

“ Not earlier than his eighth year.” 

“Ts the colt to be induced to do his best by kindness or by fear ?” 

“When put to training, most horses will require a mixture of kindness and 
fear.” 

“Ts it of the first consequence that the colt should be handled gently, so as 
to prevent nervousness ?” 

“ Of great importance.” 

“Is the whip ever to be used 1n training trotters ?” 

“ The whip should be seldom used ; very seldom.” 

“ Have you any theories or prejudices as to color?” 

“Horses of strong constitution are apt to impart positive colors ; deep bays, 
browns or chestnuts.” 

“What are the peculiarities of the gaits of Hambletonian and his prog- 
eny?” 

“Stride long, open-gaited behind, great knee action. As age gives strength, 
the long stride is quickened, and the two insure great speed. The stride of 
these horses often reaches from eighteen to twenty-one feet.” 

“When did Hambletonian come into possession of Mr. Rysdyk ?” 

“ About 1850 he was bought, with his dam, for $125.” 

“ How old is he now ?” 

“Eighteen, coming nineteen.” 

“How many colts do you estimate he has sired ? 

“ Between eleven and twelve hundred.” 

“ What were the prevailing colors ?” 

“ Bay and brown, rarely grey or black, and never sorrel.” 

“ What proportion of Hambletonian’s colts do you estimate as having been 
better than three minutes ?” 

“I believe cultivation would have brought three-quarters of them to that 
standard,” 

“ Are any of his progeny equal to himself?” 

“ Many of them are faster, and the stallions Wilkes, Volunteer, and Winfield, 
rank high ; also Edsall’s Hambletonian, now dead.” 

“What are some of the prominent qualities of the Hambletonians ? ” 

“Strong limbs, full size, good colors, with extraordinary feet; and rarely 
unsound.” 

“ Are the Hambletonians easily trained to do their best ?” 
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“ They train very easily, and need to be worked to bring them into con- 
dition.” 

“ What do you estimate the cost of raising a horse per year ?” 

“ Not less than one hundred dollars.” 

The Arabs say, that God wished to make a perfect animal, and he said to 
the south wind, “ Be condensed!” and thus the horse was produced. 

Might we not say that the north wind has been condensed and thence we 
have the trotter ? 

If America has produced no other remarkable thing, it certainly has pro- 
duced one of the most remarkable of animals—the Gentleman’s Road Horse, or 
trotter. 

This is not a creation out of nothing, but is a wonderful modification or 
adaptation of a known animal to answer peculiar purposes; which are, by a 
combination of speed, endurance, toughness, spirit, and beauty, to produce the 
best and most satisfactory road horse possible. If it has not altogether reached 
perfection, it has come so close to it that we hardly know what more to ask for. 

It is not in the interest of the trotting-course that this article is written ; but 
it will be necessary to refer to the doings of the course to show what this 
horse has come to be. It seems to be generally accepted that the race-course 
improves horses and demoralizes men ; and among the professional horse men 
Hiram Woodruff is pointed to with pride, as he man who was honest. I hope 
however, for the credit of this noble animal, and of our own race, that he is not 
the only exception; and I further hope that the present tendencies will grow 
stronger, and will prevail. These tendencies are shown in that such men as 
Mr. Bonner and others keep, in their own stables and for their own use, some 
of the fastest horses in the world, which are never used as decoys for the bet- 
ting-ring. These tendencies are also shown in that this class of horses is more 
and more in demand for gentlemen’s use solely ; as is to be seen on fine autumn 
afternoons, by the hundred or thousand, on the broad avenue which leads to 
Macomb’s Dam. It is estimated that there are, in New York City alone, over 
ten thousand horses, noted for speed, which are worth from one thousand dollars 
upward to thirty-three thousand: dollars—the price paid for Dexter. 

But it may be well to caution our young men—and our old ones—against a 
vice which besets some, and may easily spread. It is the mania for buying trot- 
ters, in the expectation that, now and then, they will prove a prize like Flora 
Temple or Dexter. This is worse than useless. It can be shown, as I believe, 
that these horses, which once might have been bought for a song, have cost 
somebody all they at last brought. It has taken five or more years of constant 
training and outlay, and a vast deal of time and thought, to make such horses 
what they are; and only one out of a hundred of those which are so treated 
is a great prize. A young man who begins to act upon this theory is almost 
sure to be ruined. No; gentlemen must and will own this fine quality of 
horse—but as gentlemen, not as jockeys ; if, by chance, such an one finds him- 
self the possessor of a prize, let him call it a piece of luck, and not try to do it 
again, and not expect it at all. A gentleman will enjoy his horse, not the money 
he can make out of it. But there is a danger, too, for the farmers—the ordinary 
farmers—in this matter. Some of them already are possessed with a great desire 
to grow a great horse, and, in attempting to gratify it, they may neglect the real 
business of their farms; they may get into habits of lounging away from their 
homes ; and they may fall into grog-shop society. Then, good-by to honor, com- 
fort, success, or wealth. 
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No farmer should wish to be, or attempt to be a “sporting man.” He may 
raise a fine colt or two every year, and he should attempt to secure the best blood 
—he will make money by doing so; but this is all he should expect. When he 
goes beyond this, and fancies himself a trainer and trader, it will cost him more 
than he can afford to pay. The farmer should be careful to put his mares to the 
best horses, and he will be amply compensated for it in the increased value of 
his colts. Then if he sells his colts at three years old, and allows other people 
to train them, he will make more money than by spending time on them, to the 
neglect of his business. No farmer can get fancy prices for his horses, and he 
had better not expect it. Such prices can only be got by the sporting men. 

In this connection, let me say that it is urged, and I believe with truth, that 
the day of the slow, stately, great flat-footed Flanders carriage horse is over ; 
the day of the fleet, compact, enduring trotting horse is come. Not only will 
gentlemen hereafter ride after such delightful animals, but ladies will, by-and- 
by, seek them, and the light, open, graceful phaeton will take the place of-the 
heavy, gloomy, lumbering coach. We, who love to look at pretty women as well 
as gamey horses, will welcome that day. 

These horses will undoubtedly come more and more into favor as gentlemen’s 
saddle horses also, which will develop a class of daring and graceful riders, who 
will make both horse and rider a picture to look at. 

Let us look very briefly at what the trotting horse has done in the way ot 
speed. 

Trustee trotted twenty miles within an hour. 

Bellfounder trotted seventeen and a half miles within an hour. 

Dutchman trotted a three mile race in 7 m. 32 s., and could have done better 
—which was but 2 m. 30 2-3 s. a mile. 

Top-gallant trotted, in 1823, four heats of four miles each, the fastest in 11 
m. 6 s.; the slowest in 12 m. 15 s., and the whole sixteen miles in 45 m. 44 s. 

Flora Temple trotted a two-mile heat in 4m. 50 1-2 s., and Dexter in 4 m. 
Sis. 

Ethan Allen, with running mate, trotted the mile in 2 m. 15 s. 

Peerless went to the wagon a mife in 2 m. 23 1-4 s. 

Flora Temple trotted her mile in 2 m. 19 3-4 s. 

Dexter has done a half mile in 1 m. 6 s., and a mile in 2 m. 17 1-4 s. 

Lady Palmer and Flatbush Maid have trotted together—one mile in 2 m. 
26 s,, and two miles in 5 m. I I-45. 

The fastest double time appears to be that of Bruno and Brunette, who went 
the mile in 2 m. 25 I-4s. 

And it is quite true that there are besides these, many horses who rank “low 
down in the thirties.” Wonderful as this is—and it is wonderful—it is not be- 
cause he can doa mile in 2m. 17s. that I value Dexter or any other horse ; 
not as a fancy horse that the American trotter deserves praise, but because he 
is the horse for zsv, the horse for the road, the horse for a gentleman. Used in 
this way, as he ought to be used, he is undoubtedly nigh perfect, and in our fine 
days on good roads, through verdant country, he is capable of imparting—and 
he does it—a greater and purer flush of ‘pleasure and a more perfect sense of re- 
laxation from care and toil, than any animal existing. In this way, and not on 
the race-course, the trotter is a blessing to man ; and in our land of exacting busi- 
ness he is one not to be lightly contemned. It is because to-day ninety-nine men 
can ride at a three-minute pace, not because one can ride at 2 m. 17 s. that I val- 
ue this wonderful animal. Speed holds a first place, but it is not speed alone 
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that is demanded in the perfect road horse. Endurance and style must be 
added to speed. These qualities have in a great degree been combined. The 
horse must not only go fast but he muet go fav, and he must /as¢. Let me men- 
tion a few facts which illustrate this matter of endurance : 

Trustee, already mentioned, trotted twenty miles within the hour, and others 
have done the same feat. 

Lady Blanche trotted when she was twenty-three years old in 2 m. 40 s. 

When twenty-two years old, Top-gallant (in 1829) trotted four four-mile heats 
against Whalebone, and won. He was more than fourteen years old before he 
became known as a trotter. 

Dutchman was fifteen years old when he trotted at Baltimore against Oneida 
Chief and Lady Suffolk. 

Ripton was nineteen years old when he trotted three heats in 2 m. 42 s. each. 

Lantern, now nineteen, can do as well as he ever could—so it is said. 

This endurance is making a change in the value of horses, and in men’s 
minds. A horse that lasts till he is twenty is worth probably ten times as much 
as if he were spent at twelve. Once no man was willing to buy a horse twelve 
years old. Who would hesitate now, if he came of good stock? Woodruff states 
that many of our famous trotters reached their best age when they were eight 
to ten years old, and lasted till they were fifteen and sometimes twenty. To in- 
sure these things great size is not needed or desired. It may be interesting to 
glance at this list of some of our most remarkable horses : 


Lady Blanche, :5 hands 2 1-2 inches. Gray Eagle, 15 hands. 

Ajax, 14 hands 3 inches. Trustee, 15 hands 2 inches. 
Dutchman, 15 hands 3 inches. Flora ‘Temple, 14 hands 2 inches. 
Lady Suffolk, 15 hands 1 inch. {Four feet ten inches only.] 
Pony, 14 hands 3 inches. Highland Maid, 15 hands 1-2 inch. 
Rifle, 15 hands. Black Hawk, 14 hands. 

Ripton, 15 hands. Ethan Allen, 15 hands. 

Duchess, scant 15 hands. Whalebone, 15 hands. 

Kemble Jackson, 15 hands 3 inches. Dexter, 15 hands 1 inch. 


Here we have a list of sva// or smallish horses, wonderful for their power, 
spirit and endurance. The secret of it all is, that every ounce is in its right place, 
and where it can be most effectively used ; nothing for show, all for use. 

How have these valuable road horses been produced? I shall here only at. 
tempt to give to the non-professional reader a brief but comprehensive state 
ment. Two breeds of road horses—very conspicuous—are known as “ Mor- 
gans” and “ Hambletonians ;” the former raised in Vermont, the latter in Orange 
County. New York. Twenty years ago the Morgans were most famous, and the 
production was large; to-day the Hambletonians are vastly in the ascendant. 
To the Kentucky trotting horse I should have to devote an entire article. 

What is known of the Morgan horse (foaled about 1793), leads to the conclu- 
sion that he was a cross between the Arabian, or thoroughbred racing stock, and 
the common or ordinary road horse of Massachusetts. To this race of horses 
belong Fanny Jenks (who trotted one hundred miles in g h. 24 m. 30 s.), Black 
Hawk, Lady Sutton, Pizarro, Ethan Allen, Black Ralph, Know-Nothing, Whale- 
bone, Lady Sherman, etc. These are among the fast ones ; but besides these 
there have been thousands which rank as valuable road horses. 

We come now to the Hambletonians. Before speaking of the sire of this 
stock it may be well to say that he is a direct descendant of the old imported 
grey Messenger, a thoroughbred racing stallion whose sire in England was 
Mambrino. Everywhere this horse is felt. He stood for some twenty seasons 
in this country and produced about a thousand colts. These colts carried his 
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wonderful constitution and trotting power through Hambletonian into Vermont; 
through Bush Messenger into Maine; through Abdallah, Mambrino, Mambrino 
Chief and Mambrino Paymaster into New York State and Kentucky. 

At the town of Chester in Orange County, is still to be seen the remarkable 
stallion known as Rysdyk’s Hambletonian. He is now nineteen years old, and 
is the sire of more fast and valuable horses than any horse we have any knowl- 
edge of. He lives at his ease in a great box which man might envy, and stands 
on a carpet of clean sweet straw every day. Well he may live at his ease, for 
he has brought to his owner over one hundred and fifty thousand dollars, money of 
the realm, and has produced some twelve hundred colts. He is not a thorough- 
bred, but is near it; and is a direct descendant of Messenger, both by his sire 
and dam. This horse is so well known that it is not necessary to describe him. 

In Mr. Rysdyk’s stables, besides some most promising young horses, is to be 
seen Bellfounder, a superb stallion, 15 1-2 hands high, rich brown bay, a fine 
son of the old horse. There are some other very fine young horses, and Mr, 
Rysdyk is a believer in high feeding and fast growth. His colts are not easily 
surpassed. 

Besides these original stocks are the descendants of the Bashaws, imported 
Barbary horses. From this stock have come Andrew Jackson, Henry Clay, 
Long Island Black Hawk, Lantern and George M. Patchen, all famous horses. 
American Star, a descendant of the Virginia thoroughbred Henry, is the sire of 
a great family, famous for its mares of trotting excellence ; probably no stock is 
more in demand at the present time than this to cross with stallions of greater bone. 

England has produced or perfected the race-horse, America the road horse. 
England. by great care, great skill, and vast expenditure of money, has per- 
fected the race-horse ; wonderfully fine and altogether useless. America, by 
great care, great skill, and a considerable expenditure of money, has produced 
the trotter; altogether valuable—that is the difference. 

This quality—the swift trot—has been, in a sense, created by man, and is 
now transmitted and perpetuated. How? 

By breeding from such horses as showed such a tendency, and by training 
the progeny so as to create increased speed, which increased speed has been 
transmitted and intensified. It has now reached a single mile in 2 m. 17 1-4s., 
and twenty miles within the hour. What more can be done? No man can tell. 

Transmission of quality from parent to child is one of the marvels of animal 
life. This is exhibited singularly in the pointer-dog, who, originating with the 
foxhound, has, by training, had that instinct for the fox transmuted to an instinct 
for the partridge; and now conveys it to his descendants. .There is also no 
longer a doubt that the peculiar conformation which has been induced in the 
trotter by training is, in some degree, transmitted to his or her progeny ; but to 
what extent it is impossible to say. , 

While all claim that “blood,” by which is meant that of the Barbary or race- 
horse, when combined with the bone and muscle of the common mare, and, as 
some hold, with the Canadian pony, has produced the great road horse, it re- 
mains true that some of the most remarkable of these have come before the 
world and have swept the field, with no pedigrees at all. Of these, two most 
striking instances are Dutchman and Flora Temple. Of Dutchman there is no 
guess, while of Flora Temple we know but this: a little rough-coated mare, 
afterward known as Flora Temple, was bought by a Mr. Velie, of Dutchess 

County, from the tail of a drover’s wagon, for $175, in 1850; and whether she 
had blood in her he knew not. But it was afterward discovered, so they fan- 
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cied, that she was descended from a Kentucky horse known as One-Eyed Hun- 
ter. When she was four year old, she was so wilful and unserviceable that she 
was sold by her owner for thirteen dollars. She was afterward sold for $8,000, 
and would, at this day, have brought twice or thrice that sum. 

Early training all experts seem to deprecate, but not early handling. High 
feeding and early training have filled the English racing stables with weedy colts 
who come to nothing. A few trotters have made fast time at three years, but it 
is considered dangerous for a horse, who is meant to do his best and to last, to 
urge him so early. ‘Woodruff, admitted to be an authority upon this point, 
strongly deprecates early training, and states that the best horses have not been 
so trained. But early handling—gentling—is of the first importance. 

“ What,” I asked of a great and most intelligent grower, ‘do you consider 
of most importance, next to blood ?” 

“ Handling, gentling, so that the colt knows you as his friend. He must 
never be frightened. Once frightened it is impossible for him to do his best. 
He must have perfect confidence in man.” 

“Then,” said I, “you believe in training, not in breaking ?” 

“ Exactly.” 

As a matter of public economy, perfecting the horse is of vast importance. 
There are in this country some seven millions of horses.* Increase their value 
ten dollars each, and the wealth of the nation is increased $70,000,000 ; increase 
it one hundred dollars each, and it is $700,000,000. 

As we are now exporting trotters to Europe, and may increase the exporta- 
tion, it is well to impress it upon our farmers that the improvement of their 
stock means the increase of their purses. 

We may as well make up our minds that the day of cheap, or, rather, low- 
priced horses has ended. A good road horse cannot now be sold for less than 
four hundred dollars, and that upward. The cost of a good four-year-old is not 
less than that amount, and may be more. Whoever, therefore, buys a horse for 
less than this, may be sure that he is not getting a good horse. And there is 
better economy, too, in buying this class of horses than low-priced ones ; they 
are really cheaper. A horse that has the blood and training which will insure 
him to be good at the age of twenty is cheap at anything under one thousand 
dollars, 

Whoever values the pleasure of driving and the security of a sound horse 
will not haggle much at price. 

We come, then, to some conclusions: 

First. By raising horses from healthy parents only, are we sure of healthy 
offspring. 

Second. To secure the best road horse, we demand size, style, speed, and 
endurance. These can be got only by obtaining colts from parents having these 
qualities. 

Third. These qualities can be secured in almost every case now, and there 
is a probability that we shall, by-and-by, reach certainty ; so, then, there is no 
excuse for raising a poor, “dunghill” horse. 

Fourth. Qualities, good or bad, are transmitted. Beauty is transmitted as 
well as speed and endurance. 

Fifth. Early forcing, either with food or work, is injurious. 

Sixth. Harsh treatment spoils the sad of the colt, produces nervousness 
and permanent injury. 


* Census of 1860, 6,249,174 
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Seventh. Good stock, good air, good food, careful handling and work, in- 
sure the production of perfect horses, which are the easiest raised, and, of course, 
are vastly most profitable. 


In the language of the clergy, permit me to make a personal application. 

At this moment ten times as much care and thought and money. are devoted 
to the production of perfect horses or pigs, as to men and women. By observ- 
ance of the same care and application of the same rules, it is possible to pro- 
duce a race of men and women which shall be healthy, spirited, handsome and 
enduring. The world is full of weedy, homely, suffering iuman beings, and who 
is to blame? Who doubts that most of us eat, and drink, and smoke, and do all 
sorts of things that we know to be pernicious, and that we permit them in our 
children ; while we should consider ourselves as mad if we allowed our colts 
and pigs to do the same kind of things? A man has as good a claim to be 
handsome as a pig, a woman as a horse, certainly. 

Are we then demented? It is a very curious question, one which we com- 
mend to the careful consideration of the “ Society for Prevention of Cruelty to 


Animals.” 
CHARLES WYLLYS ELLIOTT. 


P.S. The writer will be glad to receive further facts and light upon this in- 
teresting matter. 








THE TELEGRAM. 


EAD! did you say? he! dead in his prime! 
Son of my mother! my brother! my friend ! 
While the horologe pc nts to the noon of his time, 


Has his sun set in durkness ? is all at an end ? 
(“ By a sudden accident,”) 


Dead! it is not, it cannot, it must not be true ! 
Let me read the dire words for myself, if I can; 
Relentless, hard, cold they rise on my view— 
They blind me ! how did you say that they ran ? 
(“‘ Z/e was mortally injured,”) 


Dead! around me I hear the singing of birds 
And the breath of June roses comes in at the pane ; 
Nothing—nothing is changed by those terrible words ; 
They cannot be true! let me see them again! 
(“ And died yesterday.”) 
Dead ! a letter but yesterday told of his love! 
Another to-morrow the tale will repeat ; 
Outstripped by this thunderbolt flung trom above, 
Scathing my heart, as it falls at my feet! 
(“ Funeral to-morrow.”) 
Oh! terrible Telegraph! subtle and still! 
Darting thy lightnings with pitiless haste ! 
No kind warning thunder—no storm-boding thrill— 
But one fierce deadly flash, and the heart lieth waste ! 
(“ Luform his friends.”) 
Saran E, Hensnaw. 
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GOUNOD.* 


OUNOD, in consequence of the great popularity of his principal opera- 
(5 “ Faust,” has unquestionably become one of the most honored and fa- 
mous names in the musical world. The German, French and Italian stage—the 
latter, with all its offshoots, from London and St. Petersburg to Madrid, Rio 
Janeiro and New York—have produced his “ Faust” with great and continued 
success. We may say, indeed, that since the production of the “ Huguenots ” 
by Meyerbeer, twenty-five years ago, no great opera has achieved so brilliant a 
renown as “ Faust,” and that it is, as yet, not only unrivalled but unequalled. It 
may, therefore, safely be assumed that a brief sketch of Gounod’s life, of his 
character, and of his works, some of which are unfortunately too little known 
outside of France, may not be unacceptable to the musical public. 

I first made Gounod’s acquaintance during the past summer, in Paris, where 
he lives in a pleasant hotel in the quiet Rue de la Rochefoucauld. His recep- 
tion rooms are in the extreso/, while the apartments occupied by his family are 
on the premzer etage. In personal appearance Gounod is not unlike a German, 
being of middle height, strongly built, with blonde hair and beard ; his black, 
flashing eye, however, is altogether French. The expression of his counte- 
nance is, singularly open and intelligent, and his whole air and bearing have the 
ease and elegance of a man of the world, and make a most agreeable impression 
upon all who are fortunate enough to know him. His fifty years are not at all 
apparent. Gounod does not belong to the silent, dreamy order of composers 
like Schumann, but the vivacious and sympathetic, out of whose wide and va- 
ried culture and ready flow of conversation, the desire to speak of their toils 
and struggles naturally springs. In this he reminded me somewhat of our Rich- 
ard Wagner. With all his vivacity of temperament, however, Gounod is a thor- 
oughly earnest man, somewhat inclined to enthusiasm, taking the very highest 
view of art, and serving it with a religious fidelity and jealousy. 

He had just returned from one of the last rehearsals of his “* Romeo,” and 
began—having been rendered somewhat more animated and talkative than usual 


by the excitement—to complain of the various hindrances which stage traditions 


and customs put in the way of the best intentions of composers. The director 
of the Théatre Lyrique, it seems, was anxious to omit an entire chorus in 
“ Romeo,” as making the act in which it occurred too long, and the prima donna 
encouraged him in this by her own dislike to sing in it. While relating the his- 
tory of this difficulty, Gounod suddenly sat down to the piano, and played and 
sang the air in question, with an agreeable tenor voice and a good deal of dra- 
matic expression. It was the marriage song in the third act (O Fuliette, sots 
heureuse), a noble, smoothly flowing choral, and a real ornament to the score. 
“ Self-denial,” said Gounod, “is the highest virtue of a singer, as it is the high- 
est duty of a composer. I honor no artist who does not identify himself with 
his art, and who, instead of absorbing himself utterly in his work, has his own 
personality ever in view. If a singer executes a piece of music otherwise than 
as the composer has written it, is this anything but a defamation and a slander ? 


* Adapted from the German. 
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In private life we have some means of redress for slander, but in art none. A 
composer has no appeal—is often blamed, indeed, if a singer sings an aria with 
indifference pr a want of sympathy. To be true, and to deny one’s self,” he 
continued, with increasing warmth, “is the first and highest law of the dramatic 
composer. Woe to him who does not find his best reward in his own labor! 
The music of ‘Romeo and Juliette’ has for years past filled my whole soul, 
day and night, with mingled joy and pain; I owe to it the happiest hours of my 
life, and in the labor I have expended upon it I have already had my reward. 
What follows upon the completion of an opera—the rehearsals, the representa- 
tion, the subsequent success—is nothing but vexation and disappointment. If 
God were to give me the power to create a masterpiece as perfect and as im- 
mortal as Shakespeare’s, with the condition that no human being should ever 


know or suspect the composer’s name, I should be a thousand times happier 
than I now am in the possession of the greatest success that ever crowned the 
works which I know to be but faulty and imperfect.” Such and many similar 


remarks fell from Gounod in the fire of his enthusiasm, and enabled me to rec- 
ognize again in him the young enthusiast, who, as a boy, devoted himself entirely 
to the service of the church, took the first vows, and only twelve or fifteen years 
ago still went about in his abbé’s habit. He was dispensed from his vows, 
however, some years since, and is now a happy husband and father. His wile 
is the daughter of the late Professor Zimmermann, pianist and professor at the 
Conservatory, who was also of German descent. 

Charles Francois Gounod was born in Paris on the 17th of June, 1818. He 
studied counterpoint in the Conservatory there with Halévy, and took lessons in 
execution of Lesueur and Ferdinand Paés. In the year 1839, he won the first 
premium for composition given at the Conservatory, and immediately repaired 
to Rome, where, in accordance with the regulations of the “grand prix de 
Rome,” he remained for several years as stipendiary of the Government. Du- 
ring his residence in Rome he confined his studies almost entirely to sacred 
music. In the year 1843, he spent some months in Vienna, and while there pro- 
duced a vocal mass and a requiem. Upon his return to Paris, Gounod assumed 
the direction of the music in the Church of the Missions Etrangeres, and 
showed a marked leaning toward a religious life. Until the year 1851, a pro- 
found silence as to Gounod and his works reigned in the musical world, the only 
allusions to him being contained in a few musical journals which published an 
announcement that he had taken holy orders. There appeared, however, a mu- 
sical sketch in the London “ Atheneum ” (written by M. Louis Viardot, the hus- 
band of the famous prima donna), praising some of Gounod’s compositions, 
which had been produced in London, with unusual warmth, and prophesying for 
him a brilliant future. The article made a sensation in Paris, where, a few 
months later (on the 16th of April, 1851,) Gounod’s first_opera, ‘* Sappho,” was 
represented. Although a fine and original talent was universally recognized in 
this opera (the principal 7é/e of which was sung by Madam Viardot Garcia), it 
had only a limited and brief success. People found fault with the length of the 
recitative, the attempt at novelty in the musical forms, and the ignorance of 
stage effect. Half of the failure of this opera, however, was unanimously at- 
tributed to the libretto, which was the work of Emile Augier. 

Gounod’s * Sappho,” interesting in itself, acquires a yet higher interest when 
compared with the “Saffo” of Pacini, that once famous, and, in most Italian 
theatres, still favorite opera. In unity of conception, as well as in the broad and 
clear movement of its second finale, the Italian “Saffo” is superior to the 
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French, quite apart from the mere conventional advantage which the cleariy es- 
tablished traditional technique of the Italian opera style has, as compared with 
the more subjective and experimental style of the young Frenchman. But how 
far superior is Gounod’s opera to Pacini’s, in soul and in delicacy of conception ! 
How much more tenderly imagined and finely expressed is everything in his 
“Sappho!” The difference between the French libretto and the Italian is 
worthy of note, though not entirely to be praised. While the Italian poet Cam- 
merano confines himself to the old simple story of love and jealousy, Emile 
Augier (Gounod’s poet), unites with this the history of a political intrigue. The 
Italian poet makes beauty victorious, and marries Phaon to Glycere ; the French 
poet gives the victory to genius and to renown; for Sappho’s sake Phaon puts 
aside his love for Glycere as a delusion and a dream. The last scene, where 
Sappho dies, is of great poetical beauty in Gounod’s opera. The profound yet 
gentle earnestness which breathes through it is infinitely finer than the trivial 
bravura in which Pacini’s Saffo coquettes with death. 

The next composition in which Gounod appeared before the public, was the 
chorus of “ Ulysse,” a tiresome tragedy by Ponsard, which was given in 1852, 
in the Théatre Frangaise. In this chorus the composer endeavored, as far as 
possible, to preserve the antique character of the music, and, by this means, has 
secured individuality of conception and great and original beauty. Unfortunately, 
the tragedy itself lacked the element of immortality, and, therefore, has dragged 
the music with it‘into oblivion. The chorus of “ Ulysse,” however, has occa- 


sionally been given in concerts in Paris, and by many of the composer’s friends 


is considered to be his most solid composition. 

In 1854, Gounod produced a long, five act opera, entitled “La Nonne Sang- 
lante,’”” which speedily vanished from the stage, I cannot speak of this opera 
from personal observation ; indeed, its frightful title always prejudiced me against 
it. Fétis praises a duo in the first act, almost the whole of the second act, and an 
aria and a duet in the third act, as compositions of remarkable beauty. The 
strides which the composer had made in the management of musical formulas 
and in technique generally, he declares to be undeniable, but adds that, from the 
middle of the third act, his creative power grows gradually weaker. The libretto 
was again the cause, ina great measure, of the failure of the “ Bleeding Nun.” 
Gounod took the material for his next opera from Moliére’s comedy of * Le Mé- 
decin malgré lui,” which, although it is, in its broad humor, especially opposed 
to musical treatment, is, nevertheless, congenial to Gounod’s peculiar talent. 
This opera has very little comic power, but some very charming movements. It 
was given for the first time in the year 1858, in the Théatre Lyrique, and in the 
past summer was reproduced with great success. 

On the rgth of March, 1859, a day never to be forgotten in Gounod’s artist 
life, “ Faust” was given for the first time in the Théatre Lyrique, in Paris. The 
high rank which this opera at once took in Paris, and still maintains, soon ex- 
tended its fame throughout the whole musical world of Europe. Darmstadt was 
the first German city which ventured to produce the novelty. The experiment 
succeeded admirably ; but as one German theatre after another showed signs of 
following the example given at Darmstadt so much the more vehemently did a 
passionate Teutonic opposition elevate itself against it. The new opera was 
positively pronourced to be a libellous parody of Goethe’s “ Faust,” the per- 
formance of which on the German stage merited punishment, as a kind of musi- 
cal high treason. But the German people did not sustain their critics ; greatly 
to their disgust, they listened to “ Faust” with delight. 
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If Germans wish to suppress Gounod’s operas, they must remember that 
they can only do it by themselves composing better operas. Unrivalled, we may 
almost say unequalled in symphonies, in chamber and in piano music, the Ger- 
mans have for a long time shared the fate of the Italians in regard .o operas, 
and, like them, suffer from a famine which we can only hope will not last long. 

After the great success of “ Faust,” fortune again turned her back upon Gou- 
nod. None of the operas which he produced between “ Faust” and “ Romeo” 
had any run in Paris or any success abroad. The first of these was an opera 
in three acts, “‘ Philemon and Baucis,” which appeared in the year 1860, in the 
Théatre I.yrique. Various graceful details were admired in this ; but the music 
was built upon sand, upon a story without dramatic life and interest, and the ex- 
cellent old couple speedily vanished from the stage. Then followed a greater 
production, this time not for the modest Théatre Lyrique, but for the Grand 
Opera—the “ Queen of Sheba.” The first representation of this opera was giver 
in Paris, on the 28th of February, 1862, and later, in Darmstadt also, under the 
personal direction of the composer. Unfortunately, we are again obliged to find 
fault with the libretto, by(MM. Carré and Barbier). The authors have depended 
too much upon splendor of decoration and unheard-of scenic effects, and have 
given too little attention to the dramatic interest of the story. 

Gounod’s next opera “ Mireille” succeeded better, though it was far from 
meeting with as brilliant a reception as “Faust.” This opera was given for the 
first time in the Thédatre Lyrique, on the 19th of March, 1864, and had a tolera- 
bly long run. 

Gounod’s next and latest opera, “Romeo and Juliette,” is by far the best 
and most successful that he has produced since “ Faust.” “ Romeo and Juliette ” 
was given for the first time in the Thédtre Lyrique, on the 27th of April, 1867,” 
and very soon after in London, Milan, and Vienna; and subsequently made the 
round of all the German theatres. The great interest with which this opera was 
expected in all quarters, and the success which it has achieved, will justify us in 
a somewhat lengthy disquisition upon its merits and demerits. 

It is but natural that the composer of the “Liebes Duet” in “ Faust,” 
should have been strongly tempted by Shakespeare’s tragedy of “Romeo and 
Juliette,” which was “written by love itself.” Gounod does not need to plead 
for the musical adaptability of this drama. The history of music does that for 
him, for we find half a dozen.‘;Romeo” operas mentioned in it. The first of 
these, Benda’s opera of “ Romeo and Juliette,” in three acts, was a favorite with 
the Germans nearly a century ago, and was ranked by Forkel high above 
Gluck’s operas. Then there is another “ Romeo,” composed by Zingarelli, in 
1790, another by Vaccai, in 1826, and a fourth by Bellini, in 1830. The exist- 
ence of these operas rests entirely upon two or three sweet melodies ; and their 
success, upon the skill of the most famous Italian singers. Shakespeare’s trage- 
(ly was simply a framework, upon which these composers hung their arias, trills, 
and difficult passages ; and in thinking of them we must bear in mind that Zin- 
garelli, Vaccai and Bellini wrote the 7é/e of Romeo for a soprano voice. No one 
swiil deny that Gounod’s conception is far higher and more profoundly earnest. 
Naturally enough, he is accused in Germany of a poetical crimen les@ majes- 

-tetvs, and of a profanation of Shakespeare’s works, as before of Goethe’s. In 
ali ages the dramas of great poets, however, have been universally recognized as 
fit mate,ial for composers, and we can only with justice use the term profana- 
tion, when we see classical tragedies as thoughtlessly and frivolously treated as 
Schiller’s have been by Verdi. It is trivial music only which profanes. Nor 
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do I know of a single instance in which either a good or bad opera has dis- 
gusted readers with its classical original, or driven it from the stage. It is cer- 
tainly to be desired that librettoists should be possessed of finer poetic fancy 
and some creative power; but in this regard we must, it appears, content our- 
selves with some literary skill and a certain amount of facility. Of all Gounod’s 
operas, the two which have been founded upon classical models have had the 
greatest success. The others, for which original librettos have been composed, 
have fallen into oblivion, in a great degree on account of the poor quality of the 
librettos. We must at least praise MM. Barbier and Carré for skill and con- 
siderable literary ability in the arrangement of “Romeo.” They follow the 
original as closely as possible. The only exceptions worthy of note are in the 
case of the Page and the celebration of Juliette’s wedding with Paris in the 
fourth act. The finale, too, is different; Gounod’s Juliette finds Romeo still 
living when she awakes, while in the original, as is well known, he lies dead 
beside her bier. The poet secures by this ending a deep and tender impression, 
but in the opera this could not be. Without a final duet between Romeo and 
Juliette no opera of this kind can exist. What a well-spring of musical sugges- 
tiveness exists in the Shakespearian drama can scarcely be estimated. Shakes- 
peare’s Romeo and Juliette is, in itself, a mighty duet. In the opera, which 
necessarily develops the lyrical element still more, all the light falls upon the 
two lovers, and leaves the other personages in deep shadow. 

“Romeo” had a long run in Vienna, and is still played with great success, 
although it is evident that the public is by no means so powerfully moved by 
this music as by Gounod’s “ Faust.” Had “ Romeo” as effective contrasts to 
the tender scenes as many powerful and passionate ones, the arrangement of 
the opera would be beyond question. The single scene of this kind, where both 
anger and the wildest passion use the entire power of both chorus and orches- 
tra, is the duet scene in the third act. The tempest, however, lasts too short a 
time to succeed in cooling the heavy atmosphere. The ball in the first, and the 
wedding in the fourth act, are not made of sufficient importance ; but everything 
is exhausted upon these two scenes, which, in Gounod’s score, called for a 
greater display of richness and energy of material. Finally, there are so many 
and so frequently recurring slow movements in the opera, a vigorous handling 
of the orchestra is so rare, that the voice of the auditor must necessarily declare 
itself against the lengthy conclusion of the opera. “ Romeo” succeeds rather 
through a few isolated and beautiful movements than through the effect of the 
whole. Delicate and original thoughts and fine traits of character are to be 
met with in abundance, but, as a whole, “ Romeo and Juliette” is wearisome. 

The next opera which we are to expect from Gounod, and upon which he is 
already at work, is “ Francesca di Rimini,” the libretto of which has been ar- 
ranged by J. Barbier and M. Carré, from Dante’s “ Divina Comedia.” This 
opera will be given in the course of the next two years, in the Grand Opera at 
Paris. The first foreign representation will be given in the Royal Opera House 
in Vienna, and Fraiilein Ehnn has been assigned the ré/e of Francesca.” 








THE SORROWS OF CHILDHOOD. 


66 OU are seeing all your best days,” said my father, by way of consoling 

me for a childish grief which I verily thought would last forever ; and 
he went on to show that childhood was a sort of paradisiacal state, and that all 
misery came with the responsibilities of mature life. 
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I did not believe him then, nor do I now. In my own case, I can truly say 
that most of the keen anguish of my life I can refer back to my childhood days. 

Those who think that children are happier than grown-up people, reason 
falsely. They consider that the causes which make a child unhappy, would be 
inadequate to produce any such effect in a man. True; but we should judge 
causes by their effects. The princess in the story who was made all black and 
blue by sleeping on a crumpled rose leaf, was none the less black and blue than 
if she had slept on a bed of oyster shells ; and those who 

Die of a rose in aromatic pain 

are none the less dead than if hit in the head by a cannon ball. 

Children often suffer the most poignant grief from injustice ; and often the 
suffering is increased by the utter helplessness of their case—the absence of any 
court of appeals. With some children the sense of justice is developed very 
early ; and where the sensibilities are also great, circumstances may be such 
that the child is the most unhappy, most wronged individual in the kingdom. 

I think it may be shown that, until the advent of something better, there 
ought to be organized, in every community, societies for the protection of chil- 
dren. Are not children of vastly greater importance than cats, or dogs, or rab- 
bits? and yet who interferes between the child and its brutalized parent or 
guardian. For six months past I have heard, at intervals of a few days, the 
most heartrending cries in the next house—a boy’s voice imploring mercy of his 
father! How often have I heard him shriek, “don’t, don’t, father, you'll .kill 
me!” It is now some weeks since I have heard any outcries, so 1 suppose the 
boy is killed. If I were hopeful I should perhaps say that my protests have 
made the man ashamed of himself, and that he has taken more reasonable 
means to improve his child. My protests were furious hammer strokes on the 
wall. ‘ 

Anger is a kind of madness. Now we do not allow people to expend their 
anger upon the persons of other people, or, indeed, upon their horses or dogs ; 
yet everybody knows that parents frequently expend their anger in blows upon 
their children. Ought society to allow it? Ought we to witness, without a pro- 
test, such things as | have described? 

The truth is, there is no place in the world for children. Society is not 
made for them, but tor grown-up people. In its organization children’s wants 
are not consulted ; and hence they grow up as they can, not one hundredth part 
receiving a tithe of the discipline and freedom necessary for perfect mental and 
physical development. 

There is, indeed, no ‘place for them. ° If you don’t believe it, go and hunt 
through the city for houses or apartments. If you confess that you have chil- 
dren, the more respectable proprietors will not consider your credentials for a 
moment. A friend of mine, last spring, searched all over the city for roonis, 
but was everywhere refused, because she had two children. At last, after many 
weary fruitless days, she found just the thing she wanted, water, bath-room, gas, 
and the rent within her means. She waited in breathless fear, lest the proprie- 
tor should ask the fatal question, “ Have you any children?” She had nearly 
escaped it. She decided to take the rooms; but at last it came with the well- 
known significant accent, and, for a moment she was exasperated beyond con- 
trol, and savagely replied, “ Yes, 1 have two; but I am going right home to kill 
them both. I can then come in, 1 suppose.” I forget what she told me was the 
answer, but I believe it was a very polite * Certainly, madam. I shall be most 


happy.” 
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In some parts of this country, for example, the child’s wrongs commence 
with its entrance into the world, when it is immediately scrubbed with Castile 
soap-suds and then mummied up so tight that it can scarcely breathe, and 
made to swallow physic before touching its mother’s milk. I speak advisedly. 
I have known such cases, the mother uttering no protest. From this, and many 
other things which I have observed, I conclude that the generation of children 
in no way capacitates parents for rearing them. The requisite knowledge for this 
does not come with paternity or maternity, but through a physiological s*ady of 
the child’s nature ; and it is absurd to think that either can be a substitute for 
this. 

When I reflect upon the difficulties children have to overcome, I wonder not 
that they develop into such monstrous caricatures of humanity, but that they 
develop at all. 

I remember once seeing, on the top of a rock in the Central Park, a minia- 
ture oak tree, about eighteen inches high. I went regularly to see it every time 
I entered the Park, each time expecting to find it scorched up by the sun. It 
was quite perfect in its proportions, and stretched out its tiny branches as 
proudly as if it thought itself a monarch of the forest. How it lived was a mys- 
tery ; for there seemed scarcely a spoonful of soil to hold and nourish it. One 
day, in the second year of my observations, my fears were realized; for, on 
mounting the rock as usual, I found the ill-conditioned plant all withered up and 
What a perfect parallel, I said to myself, is there between the fate of this 


dead. 
little tree and that of myriads of human beings who perish early for want of 


proper nourishment for mind and body. How many, like it, are frail in form ; yet, 


with a fictitious harmony in their dwarfish proportions, stand cut boldly, as if to 
defy time and false conditions ; but the trials and disappointments that strong 
natures bear prove too much for these miniature men and women. They lose 
ail their comeliness at twenty and become superannuated a few years later. 

Children born in the city require more training than those born in the coun- 
try; but they seldom receive it. Hence, the children of the poor in cities are of- 
ten squalid and sickly, while the same class of children in the country are more 
plump and hardy. Training in cities, of course, will do more than nature alone, 
in the country; but every child should have, first of all, good muscular disci- 
pline. It will, some day, come to be seen that a school without a gymnasium 
attached, especially in the city, will be passed over by those looking aiter schools 
for their boys and girls, as house-hunters now abandon the idea of a house which 
has not “ the modern conveniences.” 

For the great mass of the children in the city there is no proper exercise. 
How many things are children forbidden to do out of respect to their clothes ? 
Of course, to get out of the house where there is no freedom ; to get away from 
the everlasting injunctions to be careful of making a noise; to not kick out the 
carpets, rub the furniture, etc., etc.—to get away from this to the comparative 
freedom of the street—Willie and Minnie will promise anything, even to avoid 
sliding down the plank which some enterprising boy has taken off the pile over 
the way, and placed at the proper angle for this seductive exercise. Willie and 
Minnie promise in good faith ; but, in nine cases out of ten, they come home with 
torn shoes, dresses, and trowsers. They are questioned; they resort to false- 
hood to avoid the shame of breaking their promises. They are detected, and, by 
ali-short-sighted, exemplary guardians, punished, and perhaps sent supperless to 
bed. The etiect upon the child is sad indeed. Out of the very desire to be honor- 
able and true he hecomes mean and false. He has lied, hy accideat, to protect 
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his honor ; henceforth he will lie, with design, to avoid detection and punish- 
ment, 

Children are often cruelly wronged, even by those who love them. I will 
illustrate this by an anecdote told me once by my friend Leland, one of the best 
men I ever knew. He was at a boarding-school, where his good conduct made 
him a favorite with his teacher. He slept, of course, in a dormitory with several 
other boys, and there was, every night, a great temptation to disobey orders by 
playing after the lamps were carried out. The favorite amusement was throwing 
slippers ; and one night there was an unusually smart fire of these missiles kept 
up after prayers had been said, and the boys were supposed to be soundly sleeping. 
The fun ended disastrously, for an ill-fated slipper was shot straight through the 
window-pane into the street. Dire event! The next morning a final council 
was held, in which Leland took active part ; and it was decided to go immediately 
before the master and frankly confess the fault. The malefactors, by chance, met 
the master on the stairs, and then and there told the tale and begged extenuation 
for the misconduct. Leland noticed that all of his companions looked hypocriti- 
cally contrite, with eyes dismally cast down; accordingly, he put on a natural 
face, and greeted the master with his usual smile. The latter surveyed the 
group silently a few minutes after hearing the story. 

“TI will excuse you all,” he said, “except Leland. He laughed when he met 
me, and did not look at all sorry. I shall write home to his parents at once.” 

“ Of course,” said my friend, telling me the story years after, “I could not tell 
him that the other boys were little hypocrites all; that we had all laughed and 
joked over the accident, and didn’t care a fig, except for the effect it might pro- 
duce; that if there was one who repented the disobedience more than he feared 
the consequence it was myself, for I really liked my teacher and the school.” 

Well, for a whole month, poor little upright, conscientious Leland was kept 
in terrorem by this threat of writing home. During the time he suffered cruelly. 
He felt his best feelings outraged, and there was no redress. The wrong had to 
be borne, and there seemed literally no end to it; for, though the threat was 
never carried into execution, Leland’s confidence in the penetration of his teach- 
er was gone, and he lost heart for the rest of term. 

The season of childhood is one capable of great enjoyment and great suffer- 
ing. It is the season of deep and lasting impressions. The child brain isa 
freshly-waxed tablet, only half written over; hence, impressions are clear and 
the memory good. In mature life, the brain is like a palimpsest, where there is 
a confused mass of old and new impressions, with scarcely a fresh place to write 
upon, and the memory is poor, except for abstractions and generalizations. The 
importance of proper early education cannot be overestimated. How often 
whole years of the best part of life are spent in obliterating what some shallow- 
seeing teacher has impressed. Timotheus, the rhetorician, would always have 
a double fee from those pupils who had been taught by others ; for, he said, in 
such cases, he had not only to put in, but also to take out. 

I believe that more than one-half of all children born of pious parents are so 
haunted through life by early-inculcated visions of hell that they cannot contem- 
plate death philosophically ; and how often the early expounding of the Bible 
lias hampered the student in his studies of geology and cosmogony ! 

From my consideration of the subject of childhood’s trials, 1 am led to be- 
lieve— 

First, That parents, as a general rule, are not necessarily the best guardians 
of their children. 
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Second, That home is not a paradise for children ; and that they are very apt 
to be glad to get away from it. 

Third, That children’s rights are but partially understood, and that they are 
the greatest sufferers in the community from injustice. 

Fourth, That the State ought to consider children as its greatest promise of 
wealth, and, therefore, make large investments of capital in State nurseries and 
schools, where its future citizens could have the highest known means for devel- 
opment, physically and morally, as we say. 

MARIE HOWLAND. 








THE GASTRONOMICAL ALMANAC, 
MARCH. 


. HE month of March is one of the less favored of the year, both for profu- 

L sion and varieties of food. It is called by gastronomers the intermediate 
month (as far as food is concerned) between winter and spring. It partakes of 
either, and, at the same time, of neither. If the weather be cold, what is good 
in winter may be kept until the end of March. Several persons think that at 
every season of the year, such kinds of food as beef, mutton, veal, potatoes, etc., 
are good, because they can procure them at the market at any time ; but it is far 
from being so. 

In cities, especially, the demand for meat is so great that such staple articles as 
beef, chicken, etc., are supplied the whole year round, without any regard to the 
quality or wholesomeness of the article. Is the butcher, or poulterer, or fishmon- 
gertobeblamed? Not in the least ; it is an unavoidable consequence of an exces- 
sive demand, growing out of concentrated population. Many cases of sickness, as 
well as serious diseases, come from eating articles of food entirely out of season ; 
articles of food that do not kill outright, but that act on the system as a slow 
but sure poison. Who has not seen a relative, or friend, or acquaintance taken 
suddenly sick without any apparent cause? A sudden disease may be brought 
on in the same way. But we are so busy, so careless about our welfare, (when 
we are in good health) that we often do all we can to get sick, by eating any- 
thing, drinking everything, and doing generally several other things that we 
should not do. 

Let us behave like Christians and not blame anybody but ourselves for our 
own faults. The reasons why every kind of food is not as good at one season 
of the year as at another, are various, and are all indicated by nature. Some are 
due to temperature, some to climate, some to season; others to the state of the 
article when used, etc. 

I shall try, as far as possible, to tell the readers of THE GALAxy what is good 
and in season during the month of March, with the understanding, as a matter 
of course, that some of the articles of food that I enumerate may only be good 
or in season at the beginning or at the end of the month, according to the state 
of the weather. To make myself better understood, I shall take the liberty of giv- 
ing an illustration of what I mean by the state of the weather. For instance, 
when we have an early spring, we have greens, such as dandelion, dock, etc., in 
March ; cherries, in May, etc. ; if, on the contrary, we have a late spring, greens 
are not found until late in April, and cherries in July. It is in the latter part of 
March that the system begins to experience an every-day growing appetite tor 
greens, 
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It is, also, at the same time, generally, weather permitting, that Mother 
Earth begins to give to her children the benefit of her green dress in the shape 
of corn-salad, water-cress, spinach, dandelion, etc. March is the last month, 
for the time being, in which to partake of beets, salsify, spinach, lamb, carp, 
prairie-chickens, and game that has been kept in a frozen state the winter 
through. Besides the articles referred to, I give below a list of articles of food 
that are good and in season during the present month, being confident that my 
readers will not swell their doctors’ bills by following my directions. 

To facilitate the selection of dishes to compose a dinner, I put every article 
in the order in which it should be sent to the table, commencing with the 
soup: 

PotaGes.—Rice Crécy, Vermicelli, Consommé, Purée of Lentils, Julienne, Tomato, Green Turtie, Bru- 
noise, Tapioca, Terrapin, Macaroni, Pea, Italian paste, Croutons. 

Hors p’CEuvrgs.—Sardines, Pickled Beets, Horse-radish, Olives, Anchovies, Oysters (raw or pickled), 
Fish (salt, smoked, or pickled), ‘Tunny, Saucisson. 

Reveves.—Striped Bass, Carp, Codfish, Pike, Ray, Salmon, Sea Perch, Trout, White-fish, Smelts. 

EnTREEs.—Beef, Lamb, Mutton, Fresh Pork, Prairie Chicken, Veal, Guinea-fowl, Game (kept frozen dur- 
ing winter), Ham, Eels. 

Rotts.—English Snipes, Wild Pigeons, Chickens, Birds, (game birds that have been kept frozen during 
winter. 

SaALaps.— Dandelion, Watercress, Corn-salad, Lettuce. 

EnTReMETS.—Beans, Eggs, Macaroni, Parsnips, Potatoes, Salsify, Spinach, Lentils, Turnips, Poke, 
Rice, Sorrel. 

Dussert.—Bananas, Apples, Almonds, Dates, Cranberries, Oranges, Prunes, Raisins, Nuts, Figs. 

The following may also be used: 


Clams, Halibut, Muscle, Herrings, Turnips, Tapioca, Hominy, Corn-starch, Sago, Chocolate, Cocoa, ete. 


With the above lists before them, it will be very easy for housekeepers to 
make bills of fare, and to make them as varied as they please. It will also be 
just as easy to make them simple or complicated, cheap or expensive, accord- 
ing to taste, or to the amount of money that one wishes to spend. 

Nearly every article can be prepared in several ways; and some, such as 
beef, mutton, veal, etc., contain so many different parts that bills of fare can be 
made every day during the whole month, without having two alike. 


There seems to be a diversity of opinion about one of Cleopatra’s breakfasts. 
It was the most costly breakfast that has ever been served to a single human 
being. I will, therefore, tell what I know about it. After having partaken of 
Cleopatra’s necklace, Mark Antony determined to devise the costliest breakfast 
ever given. After several days of gastronomical meditations, not having found 
what he was looking for, he summoned his cook to his presence, and told him 
that, if he could get up a dainty breakfast for a lady, which should be composed 
of as few and as small dishes as possible, and, at the same, be most costly, he 
would reward him accordingly. 

Several weeks afterward, the cook entered Mark Antony’s study, and told 
him that he was ready to serve the dainty breakfast asked of him, and that it was 
composed of one olive only. 

At the appointed hour, the cook entered the dining-room, followed by one 
hundred men carrying the olive (in its artificial envelope) on their shoulders. 
They deposited it on a table made for the occasion, and fifty carvers were set to 
work on it. 

After several hours of hard work, the triumphant cook placed the olive be- 
fore the Egyptian Queen, who looked at it with amazement, still with perfect de- 
light. 
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The olive had been prepared in the following way: After having been stoned, 
it was stuffed with a rich custard, then put inside of a boned canary, which was 
used to stuff an ortolan. The latter was placed inside of a boned oriole, which 
was used to stuff a thrush, which thrush stuffed a boned lark. A boned snipe 
was stuffed with the lark and placed inside of a robin, which was used to stuff a 
plover, and which latter bird filled a quail, which was then placed inside of a 
pigeon. The pigeon filled a woodcock, the woodcock a partridge, the latter a 
grouse, the grouse a pheasant, the pheasant a chicken, the chicken a Guinea- 
fowl, which was placed inside of a goose ; the goose filled a turkey, the turkey 
a swan, the latter an ostrich, which was used to stuff a sheep, the sheep a calf, 
the calf an antelope, the latter a pig, the pig a deer, the deer a bear, the bear a 
heifer, the latter an elk, the elk an ox, the ox a hippopotamus, the latter an ele- 
phant. 

The olive was then roasted in its envelope, which envelope was thrown away 
and the olive only was served. 

PIERRE BLOT. 








FAIR. 


Fair for none other can I be. 
Ah, what new change shall fairness wear 
That his sweet eyes be pleased of me ? 
How vain in love I seem to grow! 
No matter; love will have it so. 


| Se for his sake who thinks me fair, 


Fair but for him who finds me fair ; 
And fairer still these flowers shall make 
I tangle round my brow and hair— 
While southern-warm their odors break. 
How very, very vain I grow! 

No matter—love will have it so. 


Fair but for him who thinks me fair. 

These golden arts I now amass 

On throat and arm shall make more rare 
The sight of me. O regal glass, 

If words were thine, what words would flow ! 
No matter ; love will have it so. 


He comes. Ah, will he find me fair, 
And shall I find him grown more fond ? 
“O sweet, you are not what you are ; 
Your simple smile is far beyond!” 
O Jealousy! Well, there they go— 
What matter; he will have it so! 
A. W. BELLAW. 
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MODERN POETS—THEIR EYES AND EL- 
BOWS. 

IN responding to a toast given at the 
Burns dinner, in New York, the other night, 
in honor of the “ Poets of the Age,” the 
poet Bryant said : 

I wonder how they wou!d look if they could be all 
brought together, with their “‘eyes in a fine frenzy 
rolling,”’ and some of their number, I fear, sadly out 
at elbows. What would the denizens of Wall street 
think of them if they were marched in procession 
through that quarter of the city? If an army of stock- 
jobbers cou!d be mustered, and another of bedlamites, 
and a third of poets, to which of the other two would 
the troop of poets seem, by their demeanor, to be 
most nearly related? To that question, I fear, I could 
not give an impartial answer. 

I fear a procession of poets, other things 
being equal, would hardly make more sen- 
sation in Wall street than a file of Fenians, 
or Freemasons, or policemen, or any other 
people who daily march in thoroughfares. 
Nay, the poets would recognize some of 
their own craftsmen in the Wall street 
throng ; and before the procession had passed 
it might be sadly shorn and gapped by de- 
sertions to the counter and the gold mart. 

Why, Wall street and State street are 
well provided, in these modern days, with 
men of letters. Who is that sharp stock- 
jobber yonder? His publishers are Harper 
& Brothers. Who is buying and bidding so 
furiously on the stone steps? ’Tis the calm 
historian of the war. What figure is this, 
with eyes in a fine frenzy rolling, shouting 
like a bedlamite, “I sell Central at three 
and an eighth?” 
viewed in the jast number of the “ Umpire,” 
and pronounced to be worthy of Theocritus, 
charming in their simplicity. “ Nature,” 
said the critic, “has repaid one who loves 
her so well by revealing herself as she does 
I should not be sur- 
prised some morning to see this fresh sign 
over a Wall street office : 


His pastorals were re- 


not to the worldling.” 


Crio & Ev Trerpr, 
Bankers, Brokers, and Dealers in Stocks, 
sonds, and Gold. 

Everybody has read Robinson’s Poems ? 
In that little bucolic, “The Poet’s Wish,” 
what Robinson wishes is a “lowly cot,” sit- 
uate, if I remember rightly, in or near a 
“ fairy grot,” where (considering the rent) he 
would put up with a “humble lot.” He is, 
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in point of fact, a well-to-do gentleman of 
five-and-forty, weighing 220 pounds, very 
happy with his third wife, and his “lot” is a 
double corner one ; he lives, I say, in a 25- 
foot-front house in Madison Avenue, heads 
the Kitchen Committee of the Loungers’ 
Club, takes a fortnight’s recreation at Long 
Branch every year (generally turning a cou- 
ple of pretty stanzas while there), and has 
made his fortune by strict attention to bank- 
ing. “I knowa bank”—it is 4#s bank, and 
a heavier crop than of wild thyme or oxlips 
he cuts from it. No, no; the poet’s “eye” 
has better business now-a-days than to be 
“in a fine frenzy rolling.” There should be 
“ speculation in those eyes which he doth 
glare with.” 

In the world of commercial business—in 
the mercantile and financial world—there are 
more men of “ liberal education” than any- 
where else outside of the “learned profes- 
sions.” I venture to say that one in ten of 
prominent business men have been familiar 
with the Muses in early years ; have written, 
and perhaps still have the run of the pub- 
lishers. Should you ever fail to find a lit- 
erary man in the magazine office, you may 
very likely find him in a Government office, 
doing very faithful work. Sometimes when 
a stranger asks me a writer’s address, “on 
important business” (probably his “ auto- 
graph”), I reply, absently, “Try the Cus- 
tom House.” 

Yes, there in Wall street itself may the 
poet be found, keeping himself and his 
“eye” very steady on the business of his 
official position, not at all “rolling,” and 
not at all a bedlamite. So has it been with 
poets and novelists from Addison to Trol- 
lope, not omitting even the Burns we cele- 
brate—so may it be for centuries to come. 

Most unquestionably “ there is a pleasure 
in poetic pains which only poets know ;” 
but our age makes havoc of the pleasing 
myth that the poet “ dwells apart,” and lives 
by musing, 

Nor seeks nor finds he mortal blisses, 

But feeds on the aerial kisses, 

Of shapes that haunt Thought’s wilderness. 
Is Rogers the less musical for being a bank- 
er poet? Or Halleck as a banker-poet ? 
Or Stedman as a broker-poet? It stands 
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to reason that Shakespeare was a thrifty 
man of business ; and what we wonder at 
in Scott is not that we find him the “Co.” 
of “James Ballantyne & Co.,” but that he 
did not push his basiness to success. Reade 
and. Dickens are practical business men. 
Browning takes good care that his publish- 
ers do not outwit him. Victor Hugo is said 
to be almost supernaturally sharp on a bar- 
gain. And as for Bryant—name ever mem- 
orable, the first great name in American 
poesy—I protest that it is a daily omen and 
encouragement to younger poets, to read 
this advertisement, sigmficant of a sound 
and wholesome condition, far removed from 
being “ out-at-elbows :” 
W. C. Bryant & Co., 

Book and Job Printing. Printing of Every De- 
scription executed at Shertest Notice and at Lowest 
Cash Prices. W.C. Bryant & Co., Evening Post. 
The truth is that a man who has sung of 
Zeus and Europa, or penned an ode to Ursa 
Major, has warrant for dealing with bulls 
and bears, and compromises nothing in turn- 
ing from hexameters to six per cents., from 
elegiacs to Erie, from Danae’s Tower to the 
fall of gold. ‘The notion that a poet keeps his 
eyes always rulling and his elbows ragged, 
Even the painters care 


is going out of date. 
no longer to be outré and shocking in dress, 
In modern England, according to Emerson, 
it is the man “with no marked manners or 
features” that “unexpectedly discloses wit 
and learning, until you think you have fallen 


on some illustrious personage.” Let Lowell 
and Longfellow walk through Wall street, 
or Tennyson, with Dickens and Reade on 
either side, traverse Lombard street, and 
they would be thought hale and hearty men, 
in the mellow age of life; and should the 
first two encounter Vanderbilt and Drew, or 
the other three a trio of great London stock- 
jobbers, they would all take each other to 
be well-clad and well-mannered gentlemen, 
men of genius, invention, power of concertra- 
ting thought, far sight, and profound knowl- 
edge of human nature. A procession of po- 
eis from every country, in every costume, 
would, to be sure, be bedlam; so would a 
procession of shoemakers ; but in poets, as 
poets, we presume that Wall street would find 
nothing to draw it from keeping its averted 
eyes, like the man in Bunyan, on its muck- 
heap of stocks and its literally “ filthy lucre ” 
of greasy greenbacks. 

For, O worthy reader, Pegasus, in our 
days, is mainly a well-shod, well-shorn, well- 
groomed animal, well-fed on substantial oats, 
and well-broken to go in harness, if need be, 
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without giving you his heels. The profound 
saying has been uttered by publishers that 
“poetry does not pay”—experience shows 
it to be abnormal when a volume of po- 
etry pays even the cost of publication. The 
bread-and-butter of life must ordinarily come 
from another source—as, indeed, young 
Boggs (not a bad poet) of the Eureka Land 
Association, told me the other day, in selling 
me a lodge in some vast wilderness—which, 
by-the-by, I “O for” still. 

A better day has dawned for the “man of 
letters” than when he was a dependant on 
the bounty of the rich and the patronage of 
the powerful—when he was a retainer, to 
whom the great lord or knight might call, at 
his good pleasure, “come hither, minstrel, 
and ”—so forth. The modern poet does not 
wait to be “come-hithered” at anybody’s 
beck, and, accordingly, wears as whole a 
coat-sleeve as you or I, 


THE “TRUTH GF HISTORY.” 

I WAS reading this morning a picturesque 
description of the battle in Mobile Bay— 
one of those vivid historical sketches which 
bring the scene before your eyes—Gaines 
and Morgan vomiting flame ; between them, 
our ships blazing back broadsides from out 
their smoky folds ; ahead, the grim Tennes- 
see ; yonder, the ill-starred Tecumseh, hearse 
of Craven and his crew, in act of bearing 
them to their ocean grave ; and here—here 
the battle-scarred Hartford, flagship of Far- 
ragut, the “‘ mast-head hero,” who, says our 
author, “before the contest, went to the 
mast-head, had himself securely lashed there, 
and thence signalled,” as occasion required. 
“Do not glide too often to the mast-head,” 
jocosely telegraphed Secretary Seward to 
the Admiral, as the latter was departing from 
New York on his late European cruise. 
You may see the gallant sailor perched at 
the same dizzy height, in popular prints, 
bound like Prometheus, yet, like a Jove on 
high, directing the strife below, where 

Furious Yank and fiery Reb 
Shout in their sulphurous canopy. 

As a matter of fact, however, the great 
Admiral was of at the mast-head, or any- 
where near it ; was not lashed; did not go 
aloft “for the purpose of encouraging his 
men by his fearless exposure,” and did not 
“signal” from his position. The plain sto- 
ry is, I believe, that he stepped into the rig- 
ging to get a good view of the situation; 
and, as the smoke rolled up, went higher 
and higher, until he found himself, as says 
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his official report, “in an elevated position 
in the main rigging, near the main-top.” So, 
accordingly, sings our American Campbell : 
High in the mizzen-shroud 
(Lest the smoke his sight o’erwhelm) 
Our Admiral’s voice rang loud, 
“‘ Hard-a-starboard your helm !” 
And again— 
From the main-top, bold and brief, 
Came the word of our grand old chief— 
“Go on!” "T'was all he said, 
And the Hartford passed ahead. 

So hard, is it, to tell the truth, when it 
lies under our very noses? Ever since Com- 
missioner Ould showed how Andersonville, 
as a boarding-house, has been abused, and 
called on us to canonize that pious mar- 
tyr Wirz—“ poor Wirz,” the sympathetic 
Commissioner affectionately styles him—and 
proved the gallant jailer to be, if not an 
out-and-out saint, at least a hero of the first 
water, whose foible was excess of tender- 
ness ; and gave, at last, as a sole reason for 
this great revelation, his “ desire to vindicate 
the truth of history ”—ever since then, I say, 
I have found something exquisitely satirical 
in this glib phrase, “ the truth of history.” 

Oh, History, what fibs have been told in 
thy name! To this day, the French historians 
tell you the famous story of the Vengeur, 
substantially thus: Riddled in the com- 
bat of June 1, 1794, by three English ships, 
the Vengeur began to fill. Her crew fought 
her lowest tier of guns till the rising water 
poured through the ports; then running to 
the next tier, they fired its guns till again 
the water drove them off ; then they took to 
the deck guns; and at last, grouping, with 
arms stretched to heaven, and shouting 

Vive la République, their cotors still flying, 
and fréférant la mort 2 la captivité, the wa- 
ters rolled over them. It was very well for 
many years, and quite in the Ercles vein, 
till a letter of the French captain, written 
on the ship to which he had surrendered, 
was discovered, showing that the Vengeur 
had struck, that her captain and a good part 
of her crew were taken from her, that she 
sank as a British prize, and that a British 
prize-crew went down with her. 

Turning from sailors to soldiers—every- 
body for a century has read of the chivalry 
of Fontenoy ; how two French and English 
regiments approached on the hill, and the 
officers rode out from either front, bowing 
and doffing hats, while the gallant Hay 
cries, “Gentlemen of the French Guards, 
fire first!”’? To which the Count (or Mar- 
quis) d’Auteroche responds, “ We never 
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fire first.” Not everybody has read the 
truth, as set forth by Carlyle, that the bow- 
ing was mockery, the polite speeches huz- 
zas, the chivalry mere “ chaffing,” and that, 
as a matter of fact, the French dd fire first, 
and this, too, without standing on the order 
of firing, but straightway upon catching 
sight of the English, and without even wait- 
ing to say, “ By your leave.” Carlyle had 
been trapped with the false story of the 
Vengeur in the first edition of the “ French 
Revolution,” and was circumspect and sus- 
picious in “ Friedrich IT.” 

Have we all of Czsar’s mistakes and re- 
verses inthe “Commentaries”? All of Na- 
poleon’s failings and failures in the “ Me- 
moirs”? Did Cambronne say at Waterloo, 
“The Guard dies, but does not surrender ” ? 
Did Old Zach send back this message to 
Santa Anna at Buena Vista, “‘Tell Santa 
Anna that General Taylor never surren- 
ders”? Oh, the “truth of history” ! 

“Go, mocker, and read Bacon and Bo- 
lingbroke on the “ Study and Uses of His- 
tory,” breaks in the indignant reader. Will 
you warrant that to drive out of mind the 
fine tribute of Commissioner Ould to the 
“truth of history,” or the stories of Fonte- 
noy, Farragut, Cambronne, the Vengeur? 
What selfish and sordid men have been 
embellished into saints and heroes; what 
events taken as hinges whereon swung the 
fate of empires, which were but side-shows ! 
Are official dispatches usually made to tell 
what is true, or what it is thought best to 
have believed? In our anecdotes of great 
men, do we sift the true from the false, and 
go to the bottom of each before we publish 
it? Compare Scott’s “ Life of Napoleon” 
with Abbott’s. To prove a cawse wrong or 
right, three men out of five will distort the 
deeds and characters of the actors, magnify- 
ing here, belittling there, and not always 
maliciously, but often with a kind of jesuiti- 
cal theory that the end sanctifies the means, 
whereby, lest others should give or deny 
proper credit to a cause, they resolve to 
bepraise or be silent upon certain incon- 
gruous facts or persona’ traits of actors. 
Look at the rival accounts of our own civil 
war ; or at the successive praises and curses 
by the same courtier or critic of the General 
at the zenith of his fame and the nadir of 
his disgrace : 

Tel gui long-tems lécha ses boties 
Lui mord aujourd hui les talons. 

When the historian gets at and tells the 

truth, without color or bias, suppressing 
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nothing, letting everything carry its own 
moral, often indignation over dethroned 
demi-gods or disenchanted monsters visits 
him ; and you then hear it said, as by a fine 
English scholar it has been said, that “the 
assertion that historians, in general, have 
been the true friends of virtue, will be re- 
jected by all except the credulous or the in- 
different.” 

I hear the reader iuterposing that the 
very examples just cited show how history 
sooner or later rights itself Yes, history 
is a brave worker in this way; but, after 
all, this theory is like the other that “ mur- 
der will out.” So some murder will out— 
thereby proving, as it were, what undiscov- 
ered and undiscoverable secrets are reserved 
for the Day of Judgment, even as so much 
human history is known only to God. 

We are often loth even to accept dis- 
covered truth, so that sometimes it proba- 
bly lapses again unnoticed into oblivion. 
Thackeray saw in the Louvre a great paint- 
ing of the Vengeur going down with colors 
flying, and played upon by the fire of Brit- 
ish sailors “in red coats,” in 1841, # ¢, 
after the exposure of the fiction. That pic- 
ture indicates “the truth of histery” by its 
silent witness to this day, as do popular his- 
tories by noisier attestation, while, to save 
the national credit, the French captain’s 
official letter is pronounced a “forgery.” 
“Are not sham stories,” asks Thackeray, 
therefore, “as good as real ones ?” 

The odds are that the fictitious Fontenoy 
will outlast the true one ; Nelson’s embroi- 
dered coat is an inalienabie part of the 
stage wardrobe of history; as for Cam- 
bronne and Taylor, be sure that, as the dec- 
orous muse cannot tell everybody what they 
did say, she will attest for most people the 
truth of what they did not. Poets and paint- 
ers resent being supplanted by historians ; 
and the dramatists contest with these their 
own ficld, often fixing in popular belief their 
theatric images of bygone personages. We 
cannot spare anything of the grandiose and 
grandiloquent ; we cannot lose the jests, the 
happy inspirations, the “dying utterances ” 
of great men from our possession. We 
cannot sacrifice a sirgle epigram. The five 
words of Francis I. at Padua, “ All is lost 
save honor,” will form the “ truth of history,” 
despite the five-and-twenty he really wrote. 
Where historians make havoc, poets repair 
their ravages. 

The historians themselves, however, 
sometimes have a fine notion, called “‘ poetic 
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justice,” to substitute for barren truth. How 
else, pray, can you make history to be “ Phi- 
losophy teaching by examples?” The au- 
thor of this last phrase was himself a good 
instance of untrustworthiness; and Swift, 
with fine irony, in drawing from him a mor- 
al, says, “ I have always borne that laudable 
partiality to my own country which Diony- 
sius Halicarnassensis with so much justice 
recommends to an historian. I would hide 
the frailties and deformities of my political 
mother, and place her virtues and beauties 
in the most advantageous light.” As for 
Swift’s own “history” of a part of Queen 
Anne’s reign, it was a partisan thesis, a 
mere political tract, meriting no better 
name. 

For, in history, no greatness of genius is a 
warranty against deceit or a pledge of 
veracity. Such is the pride of opinion in 
men, and such their self-confidence, that 
often the most learned suppress their 
knowledge for the sake of their opinion, 
and decline to disseminate truth lest it 
should check the dissemination of theory. 
We spoke of soldiers and sailors, and we 
now might speak of saints ; for I suppose 
there is no such deluge of mendacity in all 
history as in the department of saintly 
biography. If it will do any good, by all 
means let us call this particular sort of 
Munchausenism “ pious fraud ;” but of all 
travesties on the “ truth of history” doubt- 
less it is the most ludicrous. How many 
old authors have been tampered with by 
people who wished to steal the power of 
their influence! Fleury sets out an incredi- 
ble array of counterfeits and fabrications in 
medizval and later literature, which the 
monks employed their leisure in making. 
Of one La Higuera he says “ This man is 
not only the author of the false Dexter but 
of the false Maximus, of the false Luitpran- 
dus, and of a crowd of other impostures, 
published in Spain, in the seventeenth cen- 
tury.” 

We deftly bridge one great gap in history 
by a word—the word “ mythology :” what we 
know to be untrue in the early annals of all 
races, we call “mythic,” so giving an aspect 
of positiveness to mere negative informa- 
tion. But not to speak of the fables and 
legends of state, gens, and hero, wherewith 
all history abounds, historians have, in all 
ages, defiled the stream of history by ming- 
ling fiction with fact. As even Sallust put 
speeches in the mouths of Czsar and Cato, 
though the speeches they actually made 
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were in existence, so historians are usually 
willing to touch up a little, and to generously 
play the secretary or proof-reader for the 
extemporaneous words of great men. Of 
Dion Cassius it has been said that he 
always paints a personage whom he dislikes 
as black as he can, and of Suidas that he 
was accustomed to “invent a horrid death” 
for those whose doctrines he disliked—but 
of course there is no Suidas in modern 
times. 

Trained in the schools of the rhetori- 
cians, many of the latter classic historians 
made their histories mere rhetorical narra- 
tives, which proved incongruous mixtures 
of myths and truths, more attention being 
paid to style than to fact. Lucian’s “ True 
History ” (source, perhaps, of Gulliver, Gar- 
gantua and Munchausen) and the “ How 
To Write History” tell us by their satire 
what some historians were in his day. Can- 
not men with genius to fabricate speeches 
for historic characters accommodate us with 
missing links in a chain of historic events ? 
Swift found Lilliput and Brobdignag not 
only in Greek and Jewish historians, but in 
modern travellers ; and many witnesses to 
giants and pigmies—in Africa, India, Brit- 
ain, Scandinavia—are extant in literature. 
After the Jamestown colony was founded, 
a traveller from Virginia pronounced cer- 
tain Indian tribes there to be a “ giantly 
people,” and as for the Patagonians, I own 
to a vague impression, coming down as if 
by mental zzherifance trom some ancestor 
who dreamt o’nights over Magellan, that 
there are giants in Patagonia to-day. 

Ah! but the travellers, from Mandeville 
to Marryat, they are the fine historians! 
There is true imagination in Prester John’s 
country, with the sea with the “rockes of 
adamand” that draw the “‘yron nayles out 
of shippes,” and in the America of Dickens 
and Basil Hall. 

Contemporary history is more fortunate 
than that of early ages ; since, even as steam, 
by making us all travellers, explodes old de- 
lusions, so the printing-press, by making us 
all writers and readers, multiplies the means 
of history. But the chief hindrance to trust- 
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worthy history is in human nature itself— 
and that is the same yesterday, to-day, and 
forever. Human ignorance, extravagance, 
and credulity are not more fatal in this re- 
spect than the trait which leads us to distort 
history in order to establish theories ; against 
which steam and types are no guarantee. 
Mrs. Trollope says, in her preface to the 
“Domestic Manners of the Americans,” 
that “the chief object the writer has had 
in view is to encourage her countrymen to 
hold fast by the Constitution that insures 
all the blessings which flow from established 
habits and solid principles.” The secret of 
her ensuing tirade is explained, What won- 
der that it is what it is? 

Of course, when doctrine or money is a 
historian’s sole inspiration, it is a question 
which shall be more conspicuous, his lack 
of candor or lack of care. As of old, for 
one Tacitus you have a dozen like Diodorus 
Siculus, so now for one Hallam you have a 
dozen Headleys. Take most of the so-called 
“ Histories” of our late war—bah! what 
trash! Everything sacrificed to dramatic 
effect on the one hand, or to political frenzy 
on the other. Turn over their pages, and 
look at the silly stories clipped out of daily 
newspapers (where they were pardonable), 
and posted unaltered, certainly unexam- 
ned, into grave treatises pretending to be 
histories. See the petty crossroad skirmish 
magnified into a pivotal action. Mark the 
thousand errors of fact. Note the proof 
that meets you on every page, not only of 
the writer's mental and spiritual unfitness 
for his task, but of the audacity with which, 
instead of lessening that lack by industry, 
he has dashed through his work with pen, 
scissors, and paste-pot, all flying without 
pause, in a parody on history. Ah, the “ truth 
of history !” 

All this, in fine, let me whisper in confi- 
dence to the reader, Philip Quilibet says, 
not in disgust at the science of history, but 
out of profound admiration for it—admira- 
tion of that sort which discriminates, which 
cries out against the imposture only that the 
genuine may be the more respected and 
cherished. QUILIBET. 
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THE moralists who deplore the material 
tendency of the age, and their brother crit- 
ics, who not long ago declared that the 
Muses had been driven from the earth by 
Mammon, have encountered some disturb- 
ing facts within the last few years. The 
appearance of certain poets and the way in 
which the world has received those poets, 
have refuted the assertion of the critics, and 
shown the moralists that the eager pursuit 
of material good is not incompatible with 
mental and moral elevation. It would seem 
as if the nineteenth century were destined 
to emulate, if not to rival, the poetical glo- 
ries of the seventeenth, and as if the advent 
of a woman to the throne which is the cyno- 
sure, although not the political centre ot the 
Anglo-Saxon people, had been accompa- 
nied by a manifestation of poetic genius 
which should make the Victorian age sec- 
ond in the annals of literature only to the 
Elizabethan. The intermediate period pro- 
duced little that will live as poetry, except 
in the memories of those to whom literature 
is a study, if not a profession. It seems to 
be the well settled judgment of the world 
that Pope’s varnished verses, smooth and 
bright, are to be valued rather as an epi- 
grammatic embodiment of worldly wisdom 
than as true poetry, to be which they lack 
both imagination and fancy, and that these, 
with Gray’s Elegy and Ode, Goldsmith’s 
“ Deserted Village,” and Johnson’s “ Lon- 
don” are the only enduring poetical fruit 
of the century that began in wigs and ended 
in powder. The early years of the present 
century gave us Scott, Burns, Byron, Words- 
worth, Coleridge, Shelley and Keats—an 
admirable array of names ; although South- 
ey, much vaunted in his day, has already 
disappeared, never to rise again, and Words- 
worth is slowly and surely declining, soon 
to set, leaving behind him (except his “ Ode 
on Intimations of Immortality,” and a few 
thoughtful couplets) only the influence of 
his career. He had much of “the vision” 
but little of “the faculty divine,” and not- 
withstanding his wisdom, his purity, and 
his art—too visible—he, in his principal 
works, is garrulous and tiresome; and to 
be garrulous and tiresome with impunity is 


not given to the archangels. Whiether the 
poetry of the present day is of a higher and 
more enduring type than that of our fathers 
it would be imprudent to attempt the deci- 
sion, so fallible is contemporary appreciation, 
He who fails to please the public he ad- 
dresses may be sure that he will please no 
other ; but the history of literature is full of 
examples which show us, as in Southey’s 
case, that a poet may be lauded by them 
as one of the eternal ones, and yet be the 
merest mortal, affecting the divine style of 
utterance. Of the poetical activity of our 
day, however, there can be no question. 
While Tennyson is in the full strength of 
maturity, Browning, his contemporary in 
years, is broadening and deepening a repu- 
tation of slower growth, but probably not 
less enduring than that of the poet of 
friendship ; and the early work of Swin- 
burne and Morris has hardly received full 
recognition, when there comes betore the 
world a new singer of the highest grade— 
Charles Heavysege, whose poem, “ Saul,” 
is before us in a group of volumes 
that we owe to the publishing house that 
seems to be the fortunate and the worthy 
medium of communication between poets 
of mark and the “ American” public. Long- 
fellow’s translation of Dante has just taken 
its place in the first rank of works combi- 
ning scholarship with poetry, when we hear 
that Bryant is to give us Homer, in a ver- 
sion that can hardly fail to present the great 
Greek epic in a worthier form than any into 
which it has yet transfused for English read- 
ers. For a gross and grovelling age it 
would seem that we are gathering a rich 
poetical harvest. 

Perhaps, however, it is true, as Lowell 
says in the first of these volumes that we 
take up,* that 

—No age was e’er degenerate, 

Unless men held it at too cheap a rate ; 

For in our likeness still we shape our fate. 

Never did poet believe more firmly than 
Lowell does in now and here. His cry con- 
tinually is, Don’t look back; or if you do, 
look to learn that the great men of your 
past were great because they dealt boldly 


* “ Under the Willows.”” By James Russel! Lowell. 
Boston: Fields, Osgood & Ca 
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and wisely with their present, finding in 
that and not in their past the substance of 
their faith, the spring of their hope, and the 
law of their action. And as to what is 
around him, has he not said that he knows 
a man who thinks that Cambridge—chilly 
Cambridge—is the most charming place on 
earth! This interest in the things and 
doings of the day, working in a nature which 
seems to be notably proof against the spur 
of ambition, it is, we may be sure, that has 
deprived us of a sustained continuous poet- 
ical work from Mr. Lowell, and has given 
us instead three volumes filled chiefly with 
poems of the occasional sort. He did not 
mean that this should be, as he himself sees 
and tells us that it is. 

© dream-ship-builder, where are they all, 

Your grand three-deckers, deep-chested and tall, 

‘That should crush the waves under canvas piles, 

And anchor at last by the Fortunate Isles? 





Instead of a fleet of broad-browed ships, 

‘To send a child’s armada of chips ! 

Instead of the great guns, tier on tier, 

A freight of pebbles and grass-blades sere ! 

There is something touching in this whim- 
sically sad confession; or there would be, 
were it not for the high position that Mr. 
Lowell has so honorably won. For his peb- 
bles are jewels ; and his grass-blades, how- 
ever they may seem to his too exacting eyes, 
have to ours the true perennial tint. For 
instance, here is “ After the Burial,” written 
manifestly to express a genuine emotion af- 
ter a real burial—an occasion that has pro- 
duced more honest twaddle than Tupper or 
could write in a century ; and yet half 
the verses have an edge on them that cuts 
down to the very quick of feeling in the 
general heart. He is rejecting the common- 
places of consolation, and claiming his right 
to clasp his great grief in his empty arms: 





In the breaking gulfs of sorrow, 
When the helpless feet stretch out, 
And find in the deeps of darkness 

No footing so solid as doubt, 

Then better one spar of Memory, 
One broken plank of the Past, 
That our human heart may cling to, 
Though hopeless of shore at last. 

To the spirit, its splendid conjectures ; 
To the flesh, its sweet despair— 

Its tears o’er the thin, worn locket, 
With its anguish of deathless hair! 
Console, if you will; I can bear it; 
Tis a well-meant alms of breath ; 
But not all the preaching since Adam 
Has made Death other than Death. 


The lines emphasized in this passage give 
such an impressive form to such a general 
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feeling that they seem sure to become a part 
of the common phraseology of life. And 
so it must be with a stanza in the next po- 
em, “The Dead House,” which, however, 
with all its pathetic beauty—a beauty that 
should make the poet great forever among 
women—is not so full of utterances of gene- 
ral application as its predecessor : 
To learn such a simple lesson, 
Need I go to Paris or Rome, 
That the many make the household, 
But only one the home. 


No, one need not go to Paris or to Rome 
to learn that lesson ; whether by absence, 
or, still less, by what one Jearns at those 
great capitals. For this view of home is 
not remarkably French or Italian, but Eng- 
lish ; and although Mr. Lowell has recently 
let it slip from him (in an unguarded mo- 
ment, I hope,) that we are worth something 
only just in so far as we have ceased to be 
English, I shall venture to say that the best 
of him is his thoroughly English constitu- 
tion of mind and body, and that he and all 
the rest of his fellow Yankees are good 
only in so far as they are made so by a pure- 
ly English nature developed in circum- 
stances and under influences in many re- 
spects more favorable to a healthy and har- 
monious growth than those to which they 
would have been subjected if Charles the 
First had not driven our forefathers across 
the sea. 

One part of Mr. Lowell’s English-hood, 
which he wears, of course, with a difference, 
is a humor that is purely English in spirit, 
although it wears the dress of Yankee pro- 
vincialism. The voice is still the voice of 
Jacob, although the hands are the hands of 
Esau. This trait of Mr. Lowell’s mind ap- 
pears in several of the poems in his last vol- 
ume, although it seems to have been pur- 
posely excluded from its two predecessors. 
It has made one poem—* Without and With- 
in”—which must have been familiar to many 
readers heretofore who were ignorant of its 
authorship—one of the most perfect and pic- 
turesque as well as one of the most sharply 
Satirical vers de société in the whole range of 
English literature. Who of the thousands 
that, with its author, have been wearied with 
the waste of life in “ hunting still that same 
old coon” through the thick-grown solitude 
of society, has not, amid laughter, thanked 
Mr. Lowell tor this epigrammatic little sat- 
ire, which a mingling of humor and gvod- 
nature almost Falstaffian prevents from fall- 
ing into cynicism, 
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Mr. Lowell, in his introduction to the 
second series of the “ Biglow Papers,” has 
said that, at the time when the first series 
won their world-wide favor, he was an al- 
most unread poet. He exaggerates a neg- 
lect which, however, did exist to a certain 
degree. The reason thereof is not much to 
the honor of the public, and is to be found 
in a singular trait of his serious style, which, 
although it cannot be regarded as a fault, is 
yet somewhat faulty. He sometimes packs 
his thought too close, and overloads his 
lines with variously suggestive images. This 
is particularly the case with the poems in 
his second volume. In many lines of sev- 
eral poems in that volume he was not con- 
tent to present a single thought in strong 
and clear relief, but allowed the image sug- 
gested to him by his main idea to lead him 
to another idea and another image, and these 
again to lead him on to others ; and all these 
he undertook to work together into a unitary 
whole. He attained his end in a remarka- 
ble degree by the firmness of his mental 
grasp and his plastic power over language. 
But he did so at some sacrifice of simplicity 
and clearness of expression. The same 
trait marks some of his prose sentences. 
His purpose was high, and his teeming 
brain furnished ample material for its ac- 
complishmen®; but it has been given only 
to one man since the world began to make 
one phrase stand up firmly under the weight 
of two serious ideas, A part of our enjoy- 
ment of humor, and particularly of puns, 
arises from our amusement at the break- 
down of language when thus overloaded. 
The poems in the present volume are less 
marked by this embarrassing richness of 
style than those in its immediate predecessor. 
They bristle less with sharp, bright thoughts ; 
and what they thereby lose in seeming wealth 
they gain in solid, homogeneous value. They 
are the fruit of calmer contemplation and 
less uneasy labor. 

Of all that Mr. Lowell has written, his 
“Legend of Brittany,” the first poem in his 
first volume—a beautiful book published 
twenty-five years ago in Cambridge—is per- 
haps the most completely indicative of a 
rich poetical nature. It surpasses in imagi- 
native power all that he has since pro- 
duced—partly, if not chiefly, by reason of 
the nature of its subject—and it is strown 
thickly with bright-hued fancies. It is the 
work of a young poet, but of a thoughtful ; 
and it has the freshness and the bloom of 
youth in every stanza. The man who wrote 
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it is capable of any flight that has been tak- 

en by any poet of the century. Certainly, 

Tennyson, at the age at which Mr. Lowell 

was when it was written, had produced noth- 

ing to be named with it in comparison. 

Those who are taking delight in the idyllic 

beauty of “ Under the Willows” and “ Auf 

Wiedersehen ” should be led thereby to the 

enjoyment of their author’s earlier and less 

ripened, but hardly less beautiful poems. 

Among these are songs full of all the lyric 

charm that lingers in our language, and to 

which so few poets are able to give voice. 

Of these, one beginning “ Violet, sweet vio- 

let,” has the highest and last-attained quali- 

ty of a perfect song, in that it sings itself, 

without need of other music. But it is in 

his “ Commemoration Ode” that its author 

shows most completely the compass and 

high quality of his powers. It has a large- 

ness and simplicity of style which is the 

sign manual of a master in any art. Its 

closing passage rises to the topmost height 

of lyric grandeur. 

Be proud, for she is saved, and all have helped to save 
her— 

She that lifts up the manhood of the poor, 

She of the open soul and open door, 

With room about her hearth for all mankind ! 

The fire is dreadful in her eyes no more. 

From her bold front the helm she doth unbind, 

Sends all her handmaid armies back to spin, 

And bids her navies, that so Jately hurled 

Their crashing battle, hold their thunders mm, 

Swimming, like birds of calm, along the unharmful 
shore. 

No challenge sends she to the elder world, 

That looked askance and hated ; a light scorn 

Plays o’er her mouth, as round her mighty knees 

She calls her children back, and waits the morn 

Of nobler day, enthroned between her subject seas, 


O Beautiful ! my Country! ours once more ! 
Smoothing thy gold of war-dishevelled hair 
O’er such sweet brows as never other wore; 

And letting thy set lips, 

Freed from wrath’s pale eclipse, 
The rosy edges of their smile lay bare. 
What words divine, of lover or of poet, 
Could tell our love and make thee know it, 
Among the nations bright beyond compare? 

In this ode, Mr. Lowell has sung the pzan 
of a great nation in a style in stirring accord 
with the grandeur of his theme. It will 
live always as the worthy embodiment of the 
feeling elicited on the conquering side by the 
greatest civil war known to history. This 
must be admitted even by those who do not 
agree with the author in all his political 
opinions, or share, at present, all his enthu- 
siasm in regard to the effect of the war up- 


on the country, 
R. G. W. 
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JUNIUS BRUTUS BOOTH.* 


SIXTEEN years have elapsed since the 
fitful fever of Booth’s life came to its sud- 
den end. His unquiet soul fretted its tene- 
ment to decay at an age when his powers 
should have just reached a golden maturity, 

Three actors divide almost equally the 
histrionic honors of the first half of our 
century, Cooke, Edmund Kean and Booth ; 
the last was the most cultivated and, intel- 
lectually, much the greatest. He died un- 
appreciated and unrewarded ; but his youth- 
ful triumphs are renewed in his son, and the 
new generation, hailing with generous en- 
thusiasm the rising genius of Edwin Booth, 
will eagerly read the conscientious work of 
Mr. Gould, and endeavor to gather from his 
caretul notes and accurate recollections what 
manner of actor the father of our great ar- 
tist was. 

The elder Booth was born with all the 
good gifts of nature necessary to his pro- 
fession. He was fortunate in his education 
and training. He became an admirable lin- 
guist, and showed fair literary taste and abil- 
ity. 

The strong bent of his genius led him to 
the theatre at the early age of seventeen. 
He had immediate success, and three years 
Jater he reached London, the goal of an Eng- 
lish actor’s hopes. His first engagement 
was at Covent Garden, where he at once 
commanded the attention of the town, and 
became the rival of Kean, then regnant at 
Drury Lane. This success showed, not 
merely good talents, but good fortune also. 

Cooke had passed middle age ere he could 
get before a London audience and wring 
from them an endorsement of what he felt, 
that he was “the best actor speaking the 
language.” Kean, poor and _friendless, 
strolled, starved, and dreamed of Drury 
Lane, until his heart was as a broken reed, 
and sick with hope deferred. But Booth, 
while yet a stripling, became Kean’s rival, 
and had it in his power to succeed the trage- 
dian whose popularity was somewhat wan- 
ing and whose sceptre began to lose its 
magic. 

Such a position meant a great deal at that 
theatrical time. It was not only to hear the 
mighty thunder of the crowded pit and enjoy 
the glory of the moment, but it meant also 
enduring fame, history, guineas ; it was to 
be applauded by Byron, Hazlitt, Godwin, 

* “The Tragedian: An Essay on the Histrionic 


Senius of Junius Brutus Booth.”” By Thomas A. 
Gould. New York: Hurd & Houghton. 
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other men of genius who loved the drama 
and who petted Kean, overlooking his vul- 
gar tastes and low life in his splendid talents. 

The frequently-quoted line of Dryden, 

Great wits are sure to madness near allied, 
frequently finds apt confirmation in the rec- 
ords of Booth’s life, and especially at this 
important commencement of his career. 
The tide in the affairs of men which floats 
them to fortune was, for him, at its full flood ; 
his destiny was in his own hands, to make or 
tomar. Acting from one of those irrational 
impulses which overcast his whole life, 
Booth disappeared from London and crossed 
the ocean. Landing near Richmond, Va., 
he made his way to the theatre there, and, 
without a credential, presented himself to 
the half-incredulous manager, asking an op- 
portunity to show who he was. The new 
country had a charm for him ; he was a lov- 
er of nature and its wildest scenes ; his po- 
etical soul was soothed by solitude and the 
wide expanses of the New World. But 
grand and beautiful as the wilderness ap- 
peared, it was not the congenial home of 
art. The great drama of real life absorbed 
all the energies of men; there was no Icis- 
ure for esthetic study, no rich and idle class 
seeking excitement and amusement; there 
was but little attempt at critigism, and that 
was merely injudicious laudation. That 
dreary barrack, the “Old Park,” was the 
“ Drury of America.” In Boston the drama 
was frowned upon. Such was the public for 
which the impassioned young genius ex- 
changed the crowded theatres of London, 
But, reckless of his true vocation, Booth re- 
joiced in the change. 

Not long after his arrival he made an un- 
successful application for the station of keep- 
er of Cape Hatteras light-house. Then he 
bought a farm in the wilderness of Mary- 
land, where he allowed no tree to be cut and 
no animal life to be destroyed. He occa- 
sionally acted short engagements, and his 
studies were incessant. He so perfected him- 
self in modern languages that, in 1828, at 
New Orleans, he enacted the part of Orestes, 
in the “ Andromaque” of Racine, with such 
effect that he was compared to Talma. His 
powers matured and culminated early. His 
acting was always strikingly original and 
impassioned ; frequently he was sublime. 
His voice was flexible, sympathetic, and 
equal to his full desire ; he could modulate 
it to his will. In the later years of his life 
his face had lost its beauty, was deeply lined, 
and had an expression of sad dignity. His 
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features were cast in the tragic mould—ten- 
der emotion, tempestuous passion, regal 
majesty, grief unutterable, were fully ex- 
pressed in their action. His stature was 
low, but like Lear he was “every inch a 
king.” 

It is not unjust to Booth to say that the 
romantic or passionate school of acting 
to. which he belonged was revived by Ed- 
mund Kean. After the death of Garrick 
the wooden reign of the Kembles com- 
menced. It was the era of cold stateliness 
and dull respectability, somewhat relieved 
by the force of Mrs. Siddons in a few char- 
acters. The career of Cooke was so short 
in London that he made little impression, 
and dulness reigned supreme until in a for- 
tunate hour Edmund Kean, bursting the 
bonds of obscurity and poverty, sprang 
upon the London stage, overleaping at a 
bound the barriers of cotemporary criticism, 
overthrowing established rules, sweeping 
away the hoary traditions of the theatre and 
storming with such irresistible passion the 
breasts of his auditors that he led them cap- 
tive in an unbroken triumph of ten years. 
A new school of acting was the result, and 
to this school Booth belonged. 


In this country it was fully conceded that 
Booth was as original as Kean in all his 


conceptions of character. In Lear, Mac- 
beth and Hamlet he far surpassed Kean. 
Before Booth left London both Hazlitt and 
Charles Lamb criticised Kean’s Lear bit- 
terly, while the former praised the Lear of 
Booth. In the popular melodramas so 
much acted by Kean he was adjudged a su- 
periority Booth never cared to contest. 

Mr. Gould’s book is made up of a series 
of essays upon all of Booth’s important per- 
sonations, written in a tone of enthusiastic 
and critical appreciation. He had the op- 
portunity of studying the actor in his prime, 
and made copious notes of his impressions. 
His work is probably the best description 
that can now be given of the great tragedian. 

In every age since the establishment of 
the drama it has been lamented that the 
fame of the actor could live only by attesta- 
tion of those who participate in his momen- 
tary triumph, 

Unvouched by proof, to substance unallied ; 
that while poets flourish immortal in verse, 
painters and sculptors in color and in more 
enduring stone, the art blending all in one, 
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which makes verse glow in speech and 
sculpture animate with living grace, steal- 
ing but a passing glance from time, dies in 
the exquisite moment of its birth or faintly 
glimmers through the dim light of tradition. 
This is the actos’s fate. Let us then be 
thankful to Mr. Gould that he has accom- 
plished all that can be done for the memory 
of Booth. Those who remember the thrill- 
ing voice, “the magic circle of the eye,” 
the triumph of illusion, cannot but feel how 
inadequate is the language of description to 
tell what he was, and realize the embarrass- 
ment of Cibber, who, in his old age, vainly 
endeavoring to portray the powers of Bet- 
terton, exclaimed in despair, “ He gratified 
at once the eye, the ear, the understanding ; 
to conceive the pleasure arising from such 
harmony, you most have been present at it, 
*tis not to be told you.” 


— THE last number of the “ Quarterly 
Journal of Psychological Medicine” con- 
tains an article on “ Europeans and their 
Descendants in North America.” The 
writer exposes the assumption of certain 
British ethnologists that the climate of 
North America is unadapted to the exist- 
ence of the white race in its highest devel- 
opment, and shows that while certain physi- 
ological changes have taken place in the 
European races that have migrated to this 
country, these changes indicate neither de- 
generacy nor decay, but simply adaptation 
to the altered conditions of life and nature. 
As to the question of prolificacy, he shows 
that it is here governed by laws that are of 
no exceptional application, but affect the 
human race conformably to fixed and defini- 
tive principles. He makes one rather start- 
ling exception, however, in reference to the 
limitation of prolificacy in this country from 
“moral causes growing out of the doctrines 
of the self-styled progressive school,” ter- 
minating his remarks with a sting, thus: 
“The practical working of the present sen- 
sation about woman’s rights will be that the 
female champions of these transcendental 
notions will leave few of their lineage to per- 
petuate their system.” This remark, though 
hardly rising to the dignity of philosophy, is 
certainly not calculated to add to the pla- 
cidity of Misses A, B, and C, or to the re- 
pose of Mrs. X, Y, and Z. 
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— THE question of giving the suffrage to 
women has been one of the prominent 
political problems of the day ; and it is pre- 
cisely because it has become such a ques- 
tion—one for calm and candid considera- 
tion, one that cannot be crowded down or 
thrust aside—that the strong argument of 
one of its most brilliant advocates appears 
in THe GALAxy. We shall make free to 
acknowledge, however, that even this able 
presentation of the case has failed to con- 
vince us of the necessity or the utility of 
extending the elective franchise to women. 
We look upon suffrage from but a single 
side, whenever we regard it simply as a 
privilege. It is a duty, rather than a 
“right ;” it is a duty growing out of the im- 
perfections of humanity, whereby in order 
to preserve society, it is necessary to erect 
and maintain governments, in order to en- 
force laws and inflict penalties. As such, 
it is only one of a series of duties, of which 
others are the military and legislative duties. 
Were this simply a question of privilege 
to be conferred, we believe that men would 
be glad to admit women to share it. But, 
in reality, it carries with it, or should carry 
with it, all the responsibilities of citizenship, 
including whatever service a State has the 
right to exact from its subjects. 

But at present it is clear that the majority 
of women do not desire and will not accept 
such a revolution in their destiny. If this 
be so, the question simply is, shall we force 
upon the greater part of women a state of 
things distasteful to them in answer to the 
demands of a few? It seems to us that this 
would be working an injustice quite as gross 
as that which is now complained of in de- 
priving women of suffrage. We should be 
yielding to the claims of the few against the 
protest of the many. We should be forcing 
a change of duty and destiny upon the 
greater part of women, because a few are 
dissatisfied. Mrs. Howe takes the very 
sensible ground that there is no such thing 
as a “natural right” of suffrage, thereby 
separating herself from illogical reformers. 
It is, in fact, a duty imposed by govern- 
ment. If it be answered that we may let 
such women vote as choose, while the 


others stay at home, we reply that this 
would be practically impossible. The 
greater part of men now go the polls, not 
because they like to go, but because other- 
wise a few intriguing people would control 
elections, and so commit the country, and 
them with it, to unwise measures. So it 
would be with women, a// of whom would 
be bound to go to the polls. Mrs. Howe 
might answer that women should be edu- 
cated up to these new duties. We have 
only to rejoin that that is a matter for wo- 
men to settle among themselves ; but until 
this practical unanimity is reached, it is not 
for a few to call upon the country to im- 
pose upon all women the burden of the 
elective franchise. Meanwhile we have 
done our part, perhaps, toward that pre- 
liminary “ education,” by presenting the ar- 
gument of an illustrious advocate. 


— ALL the black beasts of history, from 
Cain to Iscariot, from Nero and Domitian 
to Henry VIIL, Philip IL, and Bluebeard, 
have been whitewashed in modern times, 
and are now set before the world as rather 
worthy personages, if not positive saints. 
The latest instance of historical recon- 
struction we have seen appears in a New 
York weekly newspaper, under the follow- 
ing caption: “Caprain Kipp.—‘I SpieD 
‘THREE SHIPS FROM SPAIN, AS I SAILED, AS 
I SAILED.’—WAS HE A PIRATE ?—How A 
BRAVE NEW YORK SAILOR HAS BEEN 
MALIGNED BY Hisrory.—THE VfcTIM OF 
A CONSPIRACY.—THE SCENE IN EXECU- 
TION Dock, MAY 23, 1701.”—Erc., ETC. 
The writer shows—as such things are 
“shown” by such writes now-a-days—that 
from the time Captain Kidd entered upon 
what has heretofore been considered his 
buccaneering career on the high seas until 
the day he marched to the gallows-tree, 
his whole course displayed the highest 
qualities, while his humanity and honesty 
were especially noble and pathetic. “To 
the last,” we are told, “ he was a brave and 
true man,” and when finally he stood upon 
the gallows, at Execution Dock, in London, 
“he died with charity for all the world and 
with hopes cf salvation through the merits 
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of his Redeemer.” This is revolting 
enough, certainly. But nevertheless, such 
things find believers, and are popular. We 


are surprised that some enterprising pub- 
lisher dees not collect and publish in a vol- 
ume all the attempts that have recently 
been made to reconstruct the historical and 
traditionary monsters of the human race. 


— THE learned and witty “ Carl Benson” 
has written a note of inquiry, based upon 
Professor Peaslee’s recent lecture, “ //ow 
much will the coming man weigh?” The 
professor said that the ‘ perfect physiological 
man” should weigh 140 pounds, but “ Carl 
Benson” holds this opinion to be “rash and 
mischievous ;”’ and though he might be sup- 
posed to favor light-weights on account of 
being an inordinately light-weight himself, 
he argues that the professor marks the figures 
too low by at least fifteen pounds—that is to 
say, in his opinion, the ‘coming man” 
ought to weigh 155 pounds. He says that, 
among our cotemporaries, those who pos- 
sess the greatest capacity for mental and 
physical work are heavy, that the average 
weight of the leading men of the world, in 
a]l countries, at the present day, is over Peas- 
lee’s standard ; that though thin, light men 
may be active and brilliant, they are usually 
deficient in vitality and solid thought, and 
wear out prematurely ; and he argues that 
both young men and young women should 
make it their aim in life to increase their 
avoirdupois. Now, “Carl Benson’s” views 
are all very well so far as they go; but, in 
our estimate they do not go half far enough. 
We can only judge what the perfect coming 
man will be, by comparing him with what 
the perfect bygone man was. We imagine 
that both Peaslee and Carl will be willing to 
admit that the best specimen and the high- 
est type of the “ perfect physiological man” 
of other times was Hercules. The mag- 
nificent development and imperial propor- 
tions of his limbs, breast, neck and head, 
constitute an ideal of “ physiological ” man- 
hood which the artistic genius of Greece 
undoubtedly formulated from real life and 
embodied in marble for the perennial ad- 
miration of the human race. Though, un- 
fortunately for the present discussion, the 
Greeks left us no record of the weight of 
Hercules, we are sure that no one able 
to calculate masses and measurement can 
look upon his form, as embodied in any of 
the existing statues, without concluding that 
he weighed at least 300 pounds, It is to 
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this sublime bulk and heft that the human 
race must yet attain if it would hereafter 
produce such manhood as has been dis- 
played in the past. And therefore—to cut 
short a discussion which we would like to 
make long—we conclude that the “ coming 
man ” will weigh 300 pounds to a dot. 


— Now that we have diamond weddings 
—occasionally—and golden weddings, and 
silver weddings, and paper weddings, and 
wooden weddings, why not have leather 
weddings? Leather, especially the kind 
known as Russian, may be applied to a 
great variety of uses and of beauties. We 
cannot approve of leather hair nets for la- 
dies, or of bows of highly-colored, fanci- 
fully-perforated leather worn on the bosom, 
and even leather bows for boot-toes are bare- 
ly admissible. Yet for a thousand-and-one 
articles of home and personal comfort, 
“there’s nothing like leather.” How ad- 
mirably it covers tables and cushions chairs ; 
how effectively it forms flowers and tracery 
for cabinets and cases that look like carv- 
ings, at a tithe of the cost. In Paris, it is 
now highly appreciated —being “all the 
rage” for belts and bracelets, watch chains 
and chatelaines, bandeaux for the hair, wa- 

»terproofs and parasols, opera-glasses and 
pockets, card-cases, tobacco-boxes and ci- 
gar-cases, and even for “jewelry” and 
watches. 


— AMONG the articles offered at a recent 
jewelry sale of some pretension, was a valu- 
able palette set, consisting of earrings and 
brooch, The palette was of dead gold, 
studded with gems, to represent paints. 
The setter’s ignorance of artistic usage in 
the matter of the position of paints on a 
palette, was equal to his want of taste in ar- 
ranging them even as gems. First, there 
was a dot of jet, then an emerald, then a 
diamond, then a ruby, then an opal, then a 
dab of amber, then a drop of pearl. This 
arrangement is what an artist would call 
“slovenly.” It was painful to contemplate ; 
yet the set had many competitors, and was 
run up to an enormous price. Why jet and 
pearl and amber were called jewels, and 
why, in a set of colors, blue was not repre- 
sented, as it might have been by turquoise 
or amethyst, or both, we do not query. We 
only say that, as it was, the arrangement 
should have been: Diamond, pearl, opal, 
amber, emerald, ruby, jet. Scale: Three 
whites (order of white from the most trans- 
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parent to the most opaque), yellow, green, 
ruby, black. 


— VERY rich men seem to be now, more 
than ever, the favorites of political parties. 
The three Republican candidates for the 
Senatorship, at the last election in New 
York, were very rich—though both Morgan 
and Roberts were richer than Fenton, the 
successful candidate. The Republican can- 
didate for the Governorship of New Jersey, 
at last election (Mr. Blair), was one of the 
very richest men in the State. Senator 
Sprague is the richest man in Rhode Isl- 
and. Senators Cameron and Scott, of 
Pennsylvania, are among the richest men in 
the Keystone State. And we could go on 
enumerating dozens of the richest men in 
the different States, who have lately been 
nominated for office by one or other of the 
political parties. We fancy that Massa- 
chusetts and Kansas have, in Senators Wil- 
son and Ross, the two poorest men who are 
in any of the highest public offices. Why 
is it that very rich men are now such gene- 
ral favorites among the politicians ? 


— Ir is a curious fact that while we sup- 
pose the English people to be growing more 
liberalized or democratized in their feelings 
and their institutions, the annual tax on ar- 
morial bearings is becoming every year more 
productive to the revenues. But it is still 
more curious to learn that the fees received 
from this country by the Heralds’ Cellege in 
London, during late years, have constituted 
one of the most important sources of its in- 
come. In the latest edition of the “ Hand- 
book of Heraldry ” (London), there is a chap- 
ter on “ American Heraldry,” which might 
furnish a lively topic of discussion to some 
of our poptlar writers. We have heard it as 
a fact that heraldic books are consulted by 
more people at the Astor Library, in New 
York, than any other class of books. 


— THE mania for new creations in house 
decoration and table-service has ceased, 
and, as in personal adornment, the souls 
of women have gone over to the antique. 
Indeed, we are having another Renaissance, 
with its attendant defects and virtues. This 
first displayed itself in a fierce outbreak of 
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Etrusco-mania. Then, delicate creatures in 
gossamer, who would scream “fit to kill” 
at sight of a little cupboard mouse, sipped 
souchong complacently out of ¢éte-d-téle tea- 
services of deepest vermilion, showered 
over with horrid big black flying mice. 
But already hope gleams in a signalized 
longing for old Sevres, old Saxony, and 
Henri II. china, as well as. for the elegant 
cabinet and boudoir bagatelles of the period 
of Louis XV. 


— THE “ Irish Yankee” is a new species 
of the gexus homo which turns up very fre- 
quently of late in the newspaper reports of 
criminal trials before the British courts. 
We notice that “Irish Yankees” are ar- 
rested, not only for being Fenians, but for 
being “drunken and riotous,” for “ assault- 
ing a policeman,” for “ breaking a head,” 
and all such things. It would seem that of 
late years we must have sent back to British 
shores an immense number of our Irish ex- 
iles, and it would seem that they must all 
have “registered an oath” to prepare them- 
selves for the more active military duties of 
the future by exercising their belligerent pro- 
pensities at every possible opportunity in 
the meantime. But we should like to know 
the exact proportion of Irish and of Yankee 
in the composition of this new race which 
has been invented by the English news- 
papers. 


— THE gored dress, with its lines of beau- 
ty—lines which Ruskin calls “infinite 
curves”—no longer delights urbane eyes. 
It is sent, together with chalk beads and 
glass jet, to the provinces, and instead of it 
we have the pannier, or hump dress. The 
lengths of silks and lawns that fell with such 
queenly grace over full-trained crinolines are 
now contracted and shortened, as if all wo- 
men were dancing girls and all dances were 
redowas. The bald-headed gold-cane-car- 
rying old gentlemen who affect orchestra 
chairs in the théatres du ballet, are delight- 
ed with the change; but the souls of the 
artist and fléneur lounging in squares or 
on corners are dimmed with regrets at the 
sad disappearance of the delicate contours 
of busts and of torsos. 
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A NovEL.—PART SECOND. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
THE GOBLET FRAME, 


WHEN Neria awoke from a brief and disturbed sleep, it was some time be- 
fore she found it possible to understand what change had come upon her life. 
And as one after another of the strange revelations which Fate, after withholding 
them from her most urgent researches, had capriciously piled before her in a sin- 
gle day, rose to her mind, she set it aside to turn to another, which for the mo- 
ment seemed more important. She was herself a Vaughn then! She had the 
same right by birth to his proud name, as the husband who had bestowed it 
upon her. She might name her mother with tears, perhaps, but without a blush. 
And her sister? Did not that dying woman say that the Venetian goblet was 
an inheritance from her own family, and was it not in exact similitude with the 
bracelet which Vaughn had, soon after their marriage, given her as her sole in- 
heritance, the only relic of her parents? And was it not thus—and as this 
thought flashed into Neria’s mind she caught her breath sharply as if the poi- 
soned tongue of the golden serpent had pierced her own flesh—was it not the re- 
semblance iu her father’s picture, to the face of that most unhappy and foully- 
wronged of women which had haunted her when she first beheld it? Had 
she not sufficient ground for the conviction that Doctor Luttrell’s wife had 
been her own and only sister? And he? With what emotions must she hence- 
forth meet him? And what was her duty, in regard to communicating her sus- 
picions to those who would sharply investigate their foundation? And even 
were they verified, what satisfaction could the result bring to the life already 
broken upon the dark and cruel purpose of this insatiable man ? 

And Francia! Brilliant, careless, beautiful Francia! whose life had yet 
known no darker shadow than a lover’s quarrel, how could she bear the shame 
and misery of the story the old nurse had told of Vaughn’s first wife, and her 
mother? But at this point Neria once more paused aghast. Vaughn! Her 
husband, the man whom if she had not wholly loved she had revered and 
trusted, and accepted, in his every deed and thought, as worthy to be her law! 
What was this story of his early life, almost his present life indeed? Mrs. Rhee 
had lived at Bonniemeer until Vaughn’s marriage with herself, and Chloe had 
distinctly said that the housekeeper had loved her master with an idolatrous pas- 
sion, and had jealously sought the life of the woman to whom he had given the 
love for which she had pined through so many years. How had this woman 
dared to love him thus, and how had he received her love ? 

Neria hid her face in her hands, and a hot blush tingled over her face and 
neck, and even to her fingers’ ends. O, if Vaughn was not pure and good, what 
hope was there that she should ever love him better than she had done? And 
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the hereditary secret of the Vaughns, whose solution became more binding upon 
her than even before, now that she was herself a party to it, and now that a 
certain clue had been placed in her hands—what was she to do in this matter? 

A sudden resolution formed itself in her mind, and seating herself at the 
table, she hastily wrote a few lines to Fergus, merely saying that she needed his 
help and counsel, and begging him to come to her without delay. The address 
was hardly written, when, after a gentle tap, the door was opened by Francia, 
who entered so quietly that Neria, looking up in surprise, was startled to see 
how pale and haggard she looked, and how large her eyes had grown ina single 
night of watching and weeping. 

“1 have come to see if you are ill, dear,” said the girl, gliding behind 
Neria’s chair to avoid her questioning eyes. 

“No, Franc, but I can see that you are,” and Neria, rising, took Francia’s 
hands in hers, and looked into her fair face, while the malign assertion of the 
old negress rushed back upon her memory—* She got de brack drop in her veins 
for all her pooty looks.” 

With a sudden and womanly impulse, Neria opened her arms, and taking her 
adopted sister close to her heart, kissed her tenderly, and with a warmth very 
unusual to her ordinarily reticent temperament. Francia, whose heavy eyes 
needed but this invitation to overflow, hid her face upon the other’s neck, and 
wept unrestrainedly, while Neria, gently smoothing the ripples of her hair, found 
something terrible in the thought that this poor child had come tor shelter and 
comfort to her of all others—to her, who had become the recipient and possible 
betrayer of a secret, before which these tears should dry as morning dew before 
the terror of a devouring flame. The very idea that she must hide so much, 
even while appearing to receive and repay the mute confidence of these tears, 
made Francia’s presence distasteful to Neria’s sensitive truthfulness, and after 
a few moments she gently withdrew from the embrace, and said, with an attempt 
at cheerfulness, 

“I fancy we are neither of us very well or bright this morning, darling. Will 
you please tell them to send me some coffee up-stairs, and then take something 
yourself? I will not come down just now.” 

“Yes, Neria,” and Franc, wiping her eyes, and a little hurt at feeling her 
confidence repelled, was turning away, when her eye caught the direction of the 
letter upon the table. A quick wave of color swept into her wan face; and as 
she hurried away, a second burst of tears gave a significant clue to the origin of 
the first. 

Neria looked after her thoughtfully, and from the door her eyes turned to the 
letter upon the table. “Yes,” said she, aloud, “it is right that I should tell 
Fergus all—everything. He has as much right to know these matters as I.” 

An hour latter, Mrs. Vaughn ordered her pony-carriage, and drove herself 
along the beach to Cragness, at which place Doctor Luttrell still lingered. In- 
quiring for him, she was shown at once to the library where he was sitting. 
Surprised, and yet relieved that she shouid come to see him, Doctor Luttrell 
advanced to meet his guest with outstretched hand. Neria looked at him quiet- 
ly, and the hand sunk as if palsy-smitten. 

“TI supposed by your coming to see me that you were my friend,” said he, 
sullenly ; “or is this a business call? I am aware that my lease has ex- 
pired.” 

“It is a business call, but not connected with your !ease,” said Neria, calmly 
disregarding the sneer. “I wish to ask you some questions with regard to the 
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late Mrs. Luttrell.” She fixed her eyes upon him as she spoke, and he, resist- 
ing the impulse to evade or quail before that straightforward glance, held his 
feline eyes unwaveringly upon hers, although in the effort his lips grew white, 
and contracting slightly upon themselves gave a cold gleam of his glittering 
teeth between. To speak was impossible, but a haughty bow signified his as- 
sent to the proposed inquiry. Will you tell me Mrs. Luttrell’s maiden name?” 
asked Neria, presently. An expression of relief crossed Doctor Luttrell’s face. 
“I thought all the world knew her to have been Miss Davenport,” said he, 
with a sneer. 

“JT knew that she was so called, but I have reason to suppose that she had 
the right to another name by birth,” pursued Neria, undauntedly. 

Dr. Luttrell considered for a moment, but seeing no sufficient reason for at- 
tempting to conceal facts with which Neria appeared, at least, partially ac- 
quainted, he assumed an appearance of candor, and said, “Certainly. You 
have very probably heard that Mrs. Luttrell was actually the daughter of an 
Italian noble, the Count or Marquis Vascetti, who, like many of his countrymen, 
retained nothing of the ancient splendor of his house, except its haughtiness 
and its traditions. Mr. and Mrs. Davenport, spending a summer in Venice, — 
hired the palazzo of the Marquis, who retained a modest corner for himself, his 
daughter, and one old servant, the last survivor of the hereditary retainers of 
the family. The Davenports became much interested in the daughter, whose 
name was Beatrice, and when, one fine morning, the old marquis was found 
dead in his bed, and it seemed probable that the bed itself must be sold to pay 
for burying him, they stepped in, as the Deus ex machina, put the old man de- 
cently under ground, or under water, (as it is of Venice that we speak), pen- 
sioned the servant, left the palazzo to the Jew who had foreclosed his mortgage 
upon it, and taking the poor little orphan under their paternal and maternal 
wings, brought her home as their adopted daughter. Vot/a tout / And if you 
find this bit of family history a bore and out of taste, remember, madam, that 
it is you who have asked it of me.” 

In the course of his long address he had recovered his native coolness, and 
in speaking the last words, looked into Neria’s face with an assured smile, 
mingled with something of supercilious inquiry, as to her motive in thus ques- 
tioning upon matters which, as he intimated, were not her own. 

To this unspoken taunt Neria quietly replied. “ You will excuse the ap- 
parent intrusiveness of my inquiries when I tell you that Mrs. Luttrell was my 
only sister. I will not trouble you with particulars ; but of the fact, your late 
account of her parentage has enabled me to speak with certainty. With this 
explanation I think you will no longer wonder that I should feel a more than 
common interest in her life, or in her death.” And with this last, she fixed 
upon him such clear bright eyes that he shrunk as from the pitiless gaze of the 
noonday sun, and could only stammer with averted eyes, 

“Your sister?” 

“Yes, my sister ; and it is of you—of you, her husband—the sworn protector 
and defender of the life and happiness of that unfortunate girl, that homeless 
orphan—poor in the midst of wealth, because denied the ties and the love that 
make the humblest home a happy one—it is of you, Wyvern Luttrell, that I ask 
a reckoning of my sister’s year of married life—the year which has closed, in 
pain and terror, the story of her young life. Why is she dead at two-and-twenty, 
she who should have lived to see the glory of maturity—the peaceful joy of age? 


Why is she dead ;* 
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As her regard had pierced his heart, so did her thrilling voice strike through 
his brain. He shrunk together, and, with sidelong, sullen look, that dared not 
rise above her feet, muttered, “ How am I to tell? Her time had come?” Ne- 
ria paused a moment, while her soul gathered its strength, and the solemn light 
of prophecy made her face awful in its angelic beauty. Then she said: “And 
God’s time will come at last for you and for me. Dare not approach me until that 
hour.” Livid and shrunken with terror and impotent rage, he made no reply, 
offered no response to her gesture of farewell, but stood, with down-dropped 
head and hanging arms, like Eugene Aram, when, in the clear morning light, he 
saw, in all its hideous meaning, the vision of his sleeping hours. 

At the door she turned and said, coldly: “ My sister, in her last moments, 
gave me the remnant of that ancient jewel of our house, whose Venetian 
glass was shattered by the draught you were about to administer to her. 
It is a sacred relic to me, but can hardly be so to you. Will you give it to me?” 

He looked toward but not at her, muttered something in his throat which his 
white lips refused to articulate, then left the room, and presently returning with 
the goblet frame in his hand, offered it, without a word, to Neria. 

She took it as silently, hastily sought and found the minutely engraved ini- 
tials and crest which completed the chain of evidence establishing her own and 
Mrs. Luttrell’s parentage, and then, with no pretence of leave-taking to the 
guilty man who stood watching her with doubt and terror struggling in his 
feline eyes, she withdrew, leaving him alone with the shadows and the memories 
of that ghostly chamber. 

The next morning brought Fergus again to Bonniemeer. Neria welcomed 
him joyfully, and at first felt as if half her perplexities were removed, now that 
she had so efficient a counsellor and assistant to whom she might confide them. 
But, when seated with him in the library, she began to consider at what point 
of the story she should commence, she found herself restrained by delicacy to- 
ward Francia, by honor toward Vaughn, from repeating the details given her by 
Chloe, while a reluctance to show her suspicions of Doctor Luttrell with any 
one whomsoever, deterred her from giving more than a vague outline of her sis- 
ter’s life and death. 

But the finding of her father’s journal and its contents, the proof obtained 
from it of her own and Mrs, Luttrell’s parentage, as well as the identity of the 
bracelet and Venetian goblet with the hereditary jewels of the Vascetti, all these 
she related fully, as also the story of the secret trust bequeathed by Reginald 
Vaughn to John Gillies, and by him to herself; all this she repeated clearly 
and without reserve, ending by placing before the young man the letter of his 
granduncle, the few lines left with it by Gillies to her, and the journal containing 
the key to the cipher. 

Fergus listened attentively, read minutely, and then asked : 

“Ts Doctor Luttrell still at Cragness ?” 

“Yes, but leaves to-day.” 

“ Then to-morrow we will go over there, and I shall try to prove the correct- 
ness of a theory which suggests itself to me in connection with this story of the 
cipher. Meantime, allow me to congratulate myself upon the relationship newly 
discovered between us. I had rather consider you as my own cousin than as 
my uncle’s wife.” He took her hand and kissed her cheek as he spoke, and 
Neria felt a strange thrill in this her first recognition by her kindred. “ Now 
show me, if you please, your father’s journal and picture, with the bracelet and 
goblet frame,” continued Fergus. 
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Neria laid them upon the table, and the young man took first the picture, 
which he examined minutely. 

“Yes, this is a Vaughn,” said he, at length, “there is no mistaking either 
the family likeness or the likeness to yourself. You show no trace of your 
Italian blood, unless in your golden hair, which is truly Venetian and like that of 
Titian’s women.” 

Neria looked up in surprise, for a compliment from the truthful and exact 
Fergus was a circumstance ; but he, not noticing the look, was now curiously ex- 
amining the bracelet and goblet frame. 

“Yes,” said he, “here is the name on each, ‘F. V.,’ for Fiamma Vascetti. 
And the fact of Mrs. Luttrell’s inheriting this goblet is certainly proof of the 
strongest in support of your consanguinity. Do you imagine the bracelet still 
to possess its death-dealing powers, or has time destroyed them ?” 

“T have never been able to move the spring which should project the little 
shaft mentioned in father’s description,” said Neria. “Perhaps he or my mother 
had it destroyed, and sacrificed the romance of the thing to the safety of its 
wearer.” 

“ Probably,” replied Fergus, after some futile efforts to move the emerald in 
the head of the serpent, who seemed to writhe and coil beneath the torture of 
the attempt. “That would have been the common-sense course to adopt with 
regard to so dangerous a plaything, and I presume you are correct. Now, if 
you please, I will take this journal to my own room, and see what I can make 
of it.” 

Neria signified assent, and, when Fergus was gone, sat for some time indulg- 
ing the pleasant consciousness that she might safely rely upon his clear head 
and decisive judgment for important aid in her various perplexities. Uncon- 
sciously, she compared him with Vaughn, and found herself better content with 
the uncompromising integrity, commanding will, and stern self-control of the 
one, than with the other’s more suave, more polished and finely graduated char- 
acteristics. 

Francia did not appear until teatime, and then scarcely looked at Fergus, 
who treated her politely, but with indifference. Neria watched both uneasily. 

“ She loves him only too well,” thought she ; “but he—how does he regard 
her? and, even if their love should be mutual, what would Fergus think of 
Chloe’s story?” With these questions perplexing her mind, Neria became 
more silent than her wont. Francia scarcely spoke at all, and Fergus evidently 
only talked to avoid silence. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
THE RIDDLE READ. 


THE next morning, after a ¢é/e-d-¢éte breakfast, for Francia kept her room, 
Fergus and Neria drove to Cragness. 

Nancy Brume opened the door to them, and in answer to Mrs. Vaughn’s in- 
quiry, said that Doctor Luttrell had left upon the previous evening. 

“And though the old place ain’t the delightsomest of housen at the best,” 
pursued the worthy woman, as she opened the door to the library passage, “it’s 
perked up wonderful since he took his black favored viznomy and his cat’s eyes 
out’n it.” 

29 
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In the library, with closed doors, and with the solemn mystery ever brooding 
more or less tangibly over the house and its inmates, boldly confronting and as 
it were daring her to its solution, Neria sank into the arm-chair of the bay win- 
dow, her sensitive organization succumbing, even while her spirit rose to the 
crisis which instinctively she felt approaching. 

Before her dazed eyes the dim room seemed to reel and shimmer like objects 
seen through mirage ; the black books crowding the shelves on every side seemed 
gathering momentum for a forward plunge, which should bury the intruders be- 
neath an avalanche of dead men’s thoughts and fancies—thoughts and fancies 
which, instead of peacefully perishing with the brains where they were bred, had 
been condemned to some such life-in-death as befell the maiden chilled to sleep 
for a hundred years, in company with the bear, the crocodile and the serpent. 
Above the fireplace the knight in his golden armor seemed stirring in his sad- 
dle, and fixing, through his visor, eyes of gloomy menace upon the irreverent de- 
scendants of his house who dared attempt to pluck from his hand the secret of 
a lifetime. From the dusty corner, where stood the organ, shadowy forms 
seemed to wave hands of ominous warning, to sigh and moan in a voiceless 
lamentation that their realm was to be invaded, their unnamed charge to be 
snatched from their guardianship. 

Doubt, mystery and menace embodied themselves on every hand, expressed 
themselves in every form the place contained, except in the figure of the man 
who stood upright in their midst, strong, hard, unimpressible, and regnant. 

Upon his thoughtful face Neria’s eyes at last rested, and there found support 
and reliance. Fergus was the first to speak. 

“This secret, Neria,” said he, slowly, “is one that must now be known. If 
Reginald Vaughn had been a man of decision and character he would never 
have left it for us to settle the quarrel between himself and his conscience, 
which seems to have tormented him into his grave. Certainly the absurd com- 
promise of half concealing and half revealing it to Gillies, a perfect stranger to 
him and to the family, could have given him little comfort in his perplexity, and 
was the occasion of infinite annoyance to the unfortunate monomaniac, upon 
whose shoulders he, in dying, foisted it. He should either have carried it to his 
grave or revealed it at once.” 

“Do not judge harshly of the dead, Fergus,” said Neria, softly. 

“Every man, dead or living, must consent to be judged by his life, and those 
of Reginald Vaughn and his legatee seem to me to have been miserable fail- 
ures,” replied Fergus, coldly. “Vaughn, as I have said, showed a pitiable 
weakness in neglecting to either keep or tell his secret ; Gillies, an unpardona- 
ble want of determination in neglecting to unravel it—” 

“He could not, interposed Neria, “and his anxiety to conquer the impossi- 
bility hurried him to his grave.” 

“ Impossibility is merely an arbitrary sign representing an unknown quanti- 
ty,” returned Fergus, with a slight smile. “I do not think it need be used in 
this instance at all. I already have a theory upon the subject, and shall be 
somewhat surprised if we do not, by its aid, spell out this wonderful secret before 
we leave the room. 

“We already know, through the key contained in your father’s note book, 
that the words Edaolu oe Oludluv may be translated Father of Heralds, and 
it is easy to infer that this sentence, meaningless in itself, contains a reference 
to something more important.” 

“The oldest English herald of note is Guillim, and in fact I have seen him 
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referred to by this very title of Father of Heralds. Now, do you know, Neria, 
of a copy of his work in this library ?” 

“ No,” replied Neria, doubtfully, “I don’t think I have ever heard of him.” 

“ Then let us look,” returned her cousin briefly, and immediately commenced 
the search, while Neria forgot other occupation in watching his energetic move- 
ments and the rare emotion betrayed by his glittering eyes and flushed cheek. 
An hour passed thus, and an impatient frown was beginning to darken Fergus’s 
face, when from the depths of one of the sunken book-cases he drew a black, 
moth-eaten quarto volume, evidently of great age. Opening at the title page, 
the young man inhaled his breath with a quick sound of joyful surprise, exclaim- 
ing, “The very thing! Old Guillim himself, venerable Father of Heralds. 
Now let us see.” 

He seated himself, the book upon his knee, and Neria looked anxiously over 
his shoulder. With deliberate hand Fergus began to turn the leaves one by 
one, searching for some loose paper laid between them, but the end of the vol- 
ume was reached in this tedious manner, with no result. Blank leaves at the be- 
ginning and end there were none, and Fergus remained staring a moment at the 
quaint colophon in a sort of angry disappointment at the result of his well-laid 
calculations. 

“ Perhaps there is a false cover,” suggested Neria, quietly. 

“Of course not. The outside is leather,” replied Fergus, somewhat impa- 
tiently closing the book. “And yet,” continued he, examining it more minute- 
ly, “I don’t know but you may be right, Neria. This outside leather slips a lit- 
tle—yes, I think it has been placed over the original cover and glued down upon 
the inside. Let us see.” 

A sharp penknife soon established the correctness of this theory, and after 
a breathless moment of expectation Fergus drew from between the two covers a 
sheet of thin paper, yellow with age and covered with the crabbed and peculiar 
manuscript of Reginald Vaughn. It was written in cipher, but with the key be- 
fore them the cousins readily translated it to this effect: 


“The sins of the fathers shall be visited upon the children,” says the Book whence 
Christendom receives its law. The Book is to me no more than the earliest historical rec- 
ord of mankind ; but in this axiom is closed a great law of human nature. The destiny of 
my house has pursued and overtaken me unawares, and I know not how to deal with it, 
other than by leaving it to its own fulfilment. 

Many years ago the weakness of my own and another’s nature, crushed beneath my 
father’s iron prejudices, led to certain results ; chief of which was the birth of an unfortu- 
nate child, whose mother died in the same moment, whose father never will, never can 
recognize him as his own. Nor yet has he been utterly abandoned. 

It was a heavy bribe from me which induced the Scotchman Gillies to select from 
among the inmates of the asylum, where I had placed him, the child whom he as little 
knew to be my son, as the child of his own lost sister, and consequently his own nephew. 
Could I have done better for the miserable little creature than to place him under guardi- 
anship of his maternal uncle? As he grew to man’s estate I found him amply able to 
care for himself, and consequently dropped from my fingers the invisible thread which had 
so far bound his life to mine. Now I am about to resume it, and under peculiar circum- 
stances. 

My earliest recollections are of the stormy scenes constantly occurring between my two 
elder brothers, or between one or both of them, and my father, and I still remember the re- 

lief I experienced when after a violent quarrel, in which all three had taken part, it was 
announced that Alfred, the younger, had left home, as he professed, forever. Not that he 
was to me the most disagreeable of my two brothers, for his storms and freaks of rage 
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were as temporary as violent, while Egbert’s temper was of the sullen and vindictive turn 
far more dangerous as well as unpleasant to encounter. 

I was, at this period, about twelve years old and, when soon after Alfred’s departure, 
Egbert married and settled at Bonniemeer, I became my father’s companion and friend. 
This was the happiest period of my own life ; and, as I think, of his also. Our amuse- 
ments, our studies, our interests were identical ; he treated me as an equal, even while he 
adapted himself to my youth and inexperience, and, within certain limits, I was allowed 
to treat him with a familiarity upon. which his elder sons had never presumed. 

Upon certain points, however, he was inflexible, and I, cowardly and secretive by na- 
ture, never dreamed of opposing him openly, however I might secretly disobey him. The 
most positive of these restrictions was one never distinctly expressed, but most distinctly 
understood, debarring me, as I grew to manhood, from seeking the society of the other 
sex. Lazarus Graves was our only attendant, and no woman’s face ever brightened the 
dim chambers of our home. My father never visited, even at Bonniemeer ; and I should 
as soon have ventured upon the grossest insult toward him, as to have noticed by more 
than a distant salutation the pretty daughters and wives of the fishermen who occasionally 
met us in our walks or rides. But strong passions and weak principles are the distinc- 
tive brand of the Vaughn character from the earliest record, as the story of Marion Gillies 
and her luckless boy would prove were it here set down, as it most certainly will not be. 

Absorbed in my own secret and the precautions with which I surrounded it, I hardly 
noticed my father’s failing health and increasing gloom. He preferred to be much alone, 
and when in my company fell often into profound reverie, from which he aroused himself 
with a scrutinizing glance at me that more than once sent the guilty blood to my heart 
with the conviction that I was discovered. Now, I do not doubt that my father was con- 
sidering the safety of intrusting me with a mystery which weighed even more heavily 
upon his mind than the disease already leading him to the grave. 

He died, and in his last moments struggled piteously to speak to me. I do not doubt 
it was the secret, the shameful secret which even then tortured him with its demand for 
an utterance denied to it by death. I could not guess at his Nemesis, nor did I care to 
do so, for my own had overtaken me. Marion had died the day before. 

I laid my father in the grourd and returned to Cragness, the lonely, loveless man I 
have remained ever since. The years since then are so nearly a blank that I pass them 
over in silence until a day, now years ago, when, in some curious examination of the 
carved woodwork above the fireplace of the library at Cragness, I hit accidentally upon a 
secret spring, distant six inches in a right line from the spear-head of the knight in herald- 
ic device there blazoned. Within the crypt, disclosed by the movement of this spring, 
I found the secret which, having driven my father to his grave, then turned back to fasten 
upon me, and will, as I am certain, never release me until I lie beside him. How to dis- 
pose of it is to me a question as unsettled as my own existence beyond the grave ; and 
after tormenting myself with it for years I have at last resolved to make this plain state- 
ment of my own personal interest in the affair, to hide the statement as securely as possi- 
ble, and then to fly from this accursed house forever. Once abroad I shall die to the 
world, soon, as I doubt not, to earth also, and in my legal death I shall bequeath this 
place, the secret, and the knowledge of his own, his mother’s, and his father’s shame, to my 
son, John Gillies. I shall place a blind clue in his hand at starting, and after that I leave 
him to Destiny, and to the slow and terrible justice of Destiny, which will sooner or later 
ordain that through the wrong done by me to him and his, the wrong done by another to 
the proud name of Vaughn shall be exposed. 


The manuscript closed thus abruptly; and, at the last word, Fergus and Ne- 
ria, raising their eyes to each other’s face, withdrew them suddenly, while the 
frown upon his brow, the burning blush on her’s, already verified Reginald 
Vaughn’s bitter application of the curse ordaining that the shame and suffering 
of the father’s sin shall be surely visited upon the innocent children so long as 
the world endures, 
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Then, without a word, Fergus folded the yellow sheets together, and hiding 
them in a desk upon the table, went to the fireplace, and stood for a moment 
minutely examining the carved scroll-work surrounding, like a frame, the dim 
blazonry of the shield. From its midst the golden horseman looked sullenly 
through his closed visor at his opponent; and, to Neria’s strained fancy, the 
lance in his grasp seemed quivering with the rage of an approaching onset. 

“ Six inches in a right line from the spear point,” muttered Fergus, measur- 
ing the distance with quiet exactitude. “And this,” pursued he, after an in- 
stant, as he pressed his finger upon a slight projection half hidden beneath a rib- 
like scroll“ this must be the spring.” 

As he spoke, the spring yielded to the pressure, and, with noiseless motion, 
the shield, with its baffled knight, its solemn crest and haughty motto, slid away, 
revealing a small closet or crypt constructed in the thickness of the massive 
chimney. From its interior Fergus silently took a folded parchment and an old- 
fashioned pistol, primed and loaded. 

“ These are all,” said he, returning to the table, where Neria sat watching his 
movements with dilated eyes and pallid cheeks. The panel, released from the 
pressure of the spring, slid noiselessly back to its former position, and from its 
face the effigy of the baffled and impotent guardian of old Egbert Vaughn’s se- 
cret, looked down with ghastly rage upon its audacious heirs. 

Beneath the lock of the pistol was closed a strip of paper with these words 
written upon it: 

If one of my sons shall discover the secret place where is hidden this pistol and the 
confession of his father’s follies and crimes, I counsel him to lay the latter upon the fire, 
and to discharge the first into his own head. So best shall he shield the memory of his 
ancestors, and spare himself their inheritance. 

These ominous words read Fergus; and withholding them from Neria’s out- 
stretched hand, said, softly : 

“No, my cousin. It was not meant for us, and will only shock you. Let us 
look at the parchment.” 

Laying the parchment upon the table, Fergus carefully laid open its stift 
and yellow folds, and seated himself beside his cousin, that they might together 
learn the mystery which for a century had hung over the fortunes of their house, 
and for more than one of its members had mingled its dusky shadows with those 
of the grave itself. A gleam of sunshine, piercing of a sudden the stormy sky, 
flashed across Neria’s pallid face and wildly-lighted her sombre eyes, glanced 
over the bent head and dusky face of her cousin, and touched, as with the finger 
of Fate, the secret lying before them. Then, flickering upward, it lighted toa 
flame the golden blazonry upon the wall, lingered yet a moment upon the closed 
visor of the knight, and was gone, leaving a darkness and chill behind which 
struck upon Neria’s sensitive nerves like a breath from the tomb, whence, as it 
seemed to her, they were aLout to pluck its sacred mysteries. 

“O Fergus,” whispered she, pressing closer to his side, “let us leave it as 
we find it. It is not good to meddle with the secrets of the dead. Put this pa- 
per back, leave it for another to find, and let us begone. This place is killing 
me.” 


“Hush, child. Do not yield to womanish fancies now, when all is accom- 
plished. Give up the secret when it is within our grasp? What folly! Re- 
member, Neria, we are performing a solemn duty.” 

He placed his arm about her as he spoke, and Neria sheltered within its fold 
as quietly as on her mother’s breast. So together they read: 
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When I, Egbert Vaughn, was but a boy, I loved my Cousin Maud, and she, in the 
pride of wit and beauty, sneered at my passion. I left her with the silent oath that we 
would yet change places, and that it should be my turn some day to triumph and hers to 
plead. 

Three years after, when I returned from my distant voyage, I forgot my oath in won- 
der at her beauty and the sweetness of her welcome. I loved her more than I had ever 
done, and she confessed to an equal passion. I pleaded for an immediate marriage, and 
she and her cunning mother opposed me only so much as to excite my ardor and give 
impetus to my wishes. 

We married ; and I waked from my fool’s elysium to find myself the dupe of an in- 
famous plot. 

My cousin, true to the violent passions, the rampant pride and easy principles of her 
race, had chosen to secretly marry, during my absence, a fellow so low, so debased, so dis- 
graceful in every manner that even she dared not acknowledge him before the world, or 
even to her own family. He was a sailor—a common foremast hand—and some weeks 
after their marriage, had been induced, during a drunken frolic, to ship with some com- 
rades on board a whaler just ready for sea, and when he recovered his senses found him- 
self out of sight of land, with a three-years’ voyage before him. 

This was only a month previous to my return, and Maud Vaughn, remembering that 
her marriage was without witness or proof, and under a feigned name, and, moreover, 
already weary of her folly, at once resolved to forget the secret chain binding her to it, 
secure that, even in case of her husband’s return, he would never dare to claim her with- 
out proof or even probability to adduce in support of a pretension which she should in- 
dignantly deny. 

In the first moment of my return she spread her lures, and baited her cunning snare 
with the smiles and sighs, the blushes and half-uttered regrets for former misconduct, 
which might have led a sounder judgment, a colder heart captive. She had not intended 
to reveal the secret even when her object was effected; but, cunning and resolute though 
she was, she had found in me her master, and I forced the confession from her lips, word 
by word, without her finding the power to resist. 

When she had done, she cast herself at my feet and implored me to shield her, to aid 
her in ridding herself of her disgraceful connection, for the sake of the love I had borne 
her, for the sake of the life she would lead in the future—for the sake of her unborn child. 
I laughed in her face. 

Then she stood up, her eyes all ablaze with the haughty fire of her blood, and bade me, 
if I dared, to tarnish the name we both were proud to bear, to cast dishonor on the time- 
honored race whence we both were sprung. When she was willing to lay a woman’s na- 
ture in the dust, to deliberately break the laws of God and man rather than live degraded 
in her father’s house, where the proofless marriage would never be credited, was I, she 
said, was I—a man—to be less brave, less daring in shielding the honor of our house? 

“O noble house!” sneered I, “as all its daughters are ‘sans reproche,’ so should its 
sons show themselves ‘sazs peur.’ I do not wonder, fair cousin, that you exhort me to be 
brave.” 

I left her without any promise as to the future; and, day by day, and week by week, 
and month by month, I watched the gnawing terror consuming her heart as I dallied with 
the secret, half-revealing it to some chance visitor, or pretending solemn confidences with 
her own relatives, whom I encouraged to frequent the house. Many a time, as, after a 
stern and warning look at her, I have beckoned her grey-haired father or her fiery brother 
from the room, have I seen her eyes darken, her lips blanch with the anguish she could 
not quite conceal, I never went farther. I did not wish to spoil my own sport; but 
chose rather, at times, to quiet the sufferer by periods of cool kindness, or even indiffer- 
ence. Then, when a feeling of security had nursed her to a little strength, a new blow 
fel!, waking in an instant all the old terrors. 

Was this amusement a little cruel? Does it remind one of the Inquisition or its arche- 
type and patron down below? Perhaps; but remember that this woman had deliberately 
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plotted to injure me as never man was injured yet and forgave the injury. I had loved 
her with all the trust and strength of my ardent nature ; and now I hated her; yes, hated 
her with the rancor of a love poisoned at its spring, and I took my revenge after my own 
fashion. 

Her child was born. The old serpent, her mother, her only confidante, had not yet 
discovered that I made a third in the pleasant little family secret, and so came to me the 
day after the child’s birth with her honeyed congratulations, and an inquiry if my son 
should be christened by my own name. 

“ Give tne boy his father’s name by all means, my dear madam,” said I, looking her 
in the eye until her cheeks grew white beneath her rouge, and her false mouth quivered 
with rage and fear. But she mastered herself as only so well-drilled a votary of Satan 
could have done, and, looking back my look, said, defiantly : 

“Certainly ; we will name him Egbert.” 

“ Ah! I do not wish to be inquisitive ; but it is a curious coincidence if it 1s so,” said IL 

She did not ask what I meant, but left the room and the house. They named the boy 
Egbert—and I allowed it ; for I had resolved to suffer him to grow to manhood before I 
should reveal his true birth, and turn him, as an impostor, from my doors. Through the 
son, too, lay a new road to the mother’s heart, a new weapon in the life-long punishment I 
had ordained for her. 7 

It was about a year after this that a returning whaler brought tidings that the ship on 
which my cousin’s husband had embarked was lost at sea, with all hands on board, 

This news I hastened to communicate to the widow, adding the suggestion that, as she 
was now free, she might marry whom she would, and that I advised her to make the whele 
story public at once, to withdraw from my protection, and make arrangements for a more 
reputable life. 

I could have pitied her then, if pity had not died out of my heart in the first year of 
our quasi-marriage. She implored me not to cast her off, nut to compel her to reveal her 
early folly and subsequent crime. She confessed, with sobs and groans, her sins toward 
me ; but she protested that, through all my harshness, she had learned to love me, and 
that now no new misery could equal the parting from me, and she ended by a passionate 
petition that I should privately marry her again, and, accepting her for the future such as 
she would make it, should forget the past and suffer her to forget it. 

I have never, even among the beautiful daughters of my race, seen a woman so gor- 
geously beautiful as Maud Vaughn; I have never heard so sweet a voice, never felt the 
witchery of so seductive a manner, so tender or so winning an appeal. As I stood and 
looked at her, kneeling at my feet, every nerve in her graceful body trembling with the 
passion of the entreaty she had made, I felt the hard determination which had cased my 
heart tremble and crumble beneath the magic of her presence. The old love rose up like 
a mighty sea, and swept over all that had come between, burying it fathoms deep. Al- 
ready I stooped to gather her to my heart, when the door opened and the old mother 
entered with the child in her arms; the child whom they had impudently named by my 
name and imposed upon my bounty. 

The sight sent back that mighty flood of love and forgiveness with as mighty an ebb. 
I spurned the woman at my feet with such words as I never before had spoken to her. I 
fiercely bade the wrinkled hypocrite at her side begone, and never darken my doors again. 
I snatched the screaming child from her arms and would have tossed it through the win- 
dow to the roaring waves below ; but its mother caught it from my arms, and stood before 
me, defiant and beautiful as a Judith, braving me to my cruel worst. 

I rushed from the house and wandered the whole night upon the beach. At daylight 
my determination was reached. I would put all future relentings out of my own power, 
destroy at a blow all hope for the future in the heart of my temptress, and in so doing 
prepare a new torment for her in revenge for the weakness into which she had so nearly 
surprised me. 

I married another woman, a woman who supposed me already married, and who con- 
sidered the ceremony proposed by me as an idle farce to quiet her own conscience, 
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It was no innocent victim whom I thus deceived, but a woman as wily, as full of pas- 
sion, and as lax in moral strength as if she had been born twin sister of my Cousin Maud, 
mstead of merely being her dressing-maid. 

I do not care to linger upon this part of my story, or to give it in detail. It is not 
pleasant to remember the white face and steadfast eyes with which Maud listened to my 
boast of what I had done, or to remember the year that followed. If when I saw the 
only woman I had ever loved slowly dying of a broken heart and a bruised spirit, I found 
my own heart as slowly crushed beneath the weight of that dying woman’s curse, my own 
spirit writhing and tortured beneath the burden of its almost accomplished revenge—if 
these things were, I will not tell of them, I will not satisfy the Nemesis which has over- 
taken me, by an admission that her work is accomplished. As I have lived, so will I die. 

When I found that my real wife, still unconscious of her rights, was likely to become 
a mother, I sent her away, and after a time followed with the lady whom all the world but 
herself, myself and the wicked old mother supposed to be my wife. Returning to Crag- 
ness after some months, we were accompanied by an infant, who was introduced to the 
world as our second son, Alfred by name. 

The lady’s-maid had returned to England, where some years after she died, never hav- 
ing suspected for a moment that her generous protector was in fact her lawful husband, or 
that the brat whom she believed dead, was actually the legitimate heir of his father’s name 
and property. 

In less than a year after this my Cousin Maud died. Of this occurrence, or of my own 
feelings in connection with it, I will say nothing. 

Years after I married again, my lady’s-maid being as I supposed dead, although I have 
since found reason to doubt whether the date of the marriage or the death should be 
placed first. Nor did I particularly care, being in those days somewhat reckless, and more 
than somewhat contemptuous of life, and law, and my fellow-creatures, especially of women. 

My son Reginald’s mother was a pretty and innocent girl whom I loved as I did my 
dog, my horse, my tame doe. She loved me, too, as far as she was able, and respected 
me fearfully. We were happy together, and I was sincerely sorry when she died in child- 
birth. 

Egbert and Alfred Vaughn as they grew up displayed the honest antagonism to be ex- 
pected from their birth and antecedents. They hated each other cordially, and I hated 
both, the one for his father’s sake, the other for his mother’s. On my youngest child I 
centred such affections as I yet had to offer,,and in my own heart recognized him as my 
only true son, and heir of such property as I felt at liberty to bestow upon any one; the 
estate of Bonniemeer, derived from my Cousin Maud, I had always destined to Egbert 
her only child. 

With these arrangements in my mind, it was no cause of regret to me when my son 
Alfred announced his intention of leaving home forever, in consequence of the constant 
quarrels between himself and Egbert, and the harshness and injustice which he com- 
plained of having always received from me. I presented him with a thousand dollars, my 
malediction, and a plain warning to let me see or hear of him no more. He sailed for Eu- 
rope, and was a few years after reported dead. I have since learned through a reliable but 
secret source, that this report was circulated by himself in a childish desire to annoy me, 
and to cut off all possible attempt at reconciliation on the part of his friends at home. 

He little knew the utter indifference to his life or death which possessed my mind. I 
accepted the contradiction without taking the trouble to make it public, and for many 
years as completely set aside the memory of my son Alfred as I did that of the vicious 
and disgusting woman his mother. 

But now arrives the time when failing Nature warns me to be done with the concerns 
ef earth and resign myself to the great oblivion; and now I prepare the Parthian bolt, 
which even from my grave shall reach and punish, through their descendants, those who 
half a century ago stung and warped to boundless evil a nature formed by God for bound- 
less good. The son of Richard Grant and Maud, his wife, born and bred as the eldest 
son of the house of Vaughn, and heir to its wealth and honors, now in middle life, with all 
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the pride, the prejudice, the luxury of his assumed station fastened irrevocably upon him, 
is now to learn, and to learn in face of the whole world, his own ignoble parentage, his 
mother’s weak and criminal subterfuge, and the relentless hate and vengeance that even 
in his cradle prepared this grand finale to the drama in which he has played so important 
although unconscious a part. 

Before my death I shall confide this paper to my son Reginald Vaughn, with peremp- 
tory orders to convey it at once to my solicitors, instructing them to take immediate steps 
for depriving Egbert Grant of his wrongfully assumed name of Egbert Vaughn, and of 
certifying the fact that Alfred Vaughn and his children are my only assuredly legitimate 
descendants, The estate of Bonniemeer pertaining to Maud, wife of Richard Grant, in her 
own right, devolves upon her son, but failing heirs of his body reverts to me, her nearest 
living relation, and in case of such reversion I hereby express my intention of bequeathing 
said property to my son Alfred and his descendants, and if sutficient time is allowed me, 
shall draw up a formal instrument to that effect. 

My son Reginald, rest content with this decision. You alone are, and have ever 
been the son of my heart and my hopes. Whether the law would recognize your legiti- 
macy or not I cannot say, and the question need never be agitated, as I shal] leave to you 
by name the slender patrimony of Cragness, sufficient, if you are prudent, for all your 
needs, especially as I have striven to imbue you with so much of my distrust and aversion 
to womankind as shall keep you from the arch-folly called marriage. Over the property 
now called Bonniemeer I do not consider myself to have any control, as I never was 
legally married to its possessor. It descends, of right, to her son, Egbert Grant. 

In concluding this confession, a model father would naturally deduce for the benefit 
of his son, various moral conclusions and warnings. I prefer to leave them to your own 
common-sense. 

The characteristics of our race are almost unfailing in each generation. Their errors 
only vary in ranging from folly to crime, according to the constitution of each member. 
I have little hope that you will avoid them, but should you find it possible to do so, I 
earnestly recommend the course, The old age of lawless youth is not a comfortable one, 
even to a man sans feur, 


CHAPTER XXV. 
THE ORGAN’S REQUIEM. 


Tue darkening sky was black with the approaching tempest now, and a low 
peal of thunder mingled with the deep tones of Fergus’s voice as he pronounced 
the last words, and suffered the parchment to fall from his hands. 

In the gloomy chamber seemed to have fallen an uglier shadow than all those 
crowding there before; the very air seemed thick with the passion and the 
wrong, the crime and the misery summoned from their uneasy graves by the re- 
cital just finished. Out from the record of that wicked life seemed to have 
emanated a curse ready to fall upon the heads of those, his luckless descend- 
ants already trembling in its presence. Already it had set its seal upon the wan 
face of the girl, the hard rebellious brow of the man. Each looked at the other 
through the gloom, as might the children of Cain have looked at each other 
when first they learned to read the sign upon their father’s brow. 

Fergus was the first to speak, and his tone was harsh and bitter: 

“ Allow me to congratulate you, Neria. You are, it seems, the only veritable 
Vaughn among us, although you have lost the name by marriage. Your hus- 
band, my uncle, has as little right to it as my mother had. I wonder where we 
shall find our relatives of the Grant connection.” 

“ Richard Grant’s wife was as much a Vaughn as her cousin, our great grand 
father,” said Neria, timidly. 
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“ Ah, yes, I forgot ; we may claim cousinship still through that immaculate 
woman—that woman ‘sams reproche,’ as her cousin so aptly called her,” sneered 
Fergus. 

In the growing gloom, Neria crept a little closer to his side, and put her hand 
in his, saying, softly : 

“Dear Fergus, they are dead long years ago. Let their sin and their suffer- 
ing rest with them. Let us live as if we had never learned their dismal secrets ; 
let us hold ourselves in the sunshine and leave these mournful shadows to them- 
selves. Why should we clasp tliem to our hearts to darken what should be all 
brightness. Let us look for our own faults which, with God’s mercy, may yet be set 
right ; and let us only remember this sad confession when we pray to God to for- 
give those who sinned before us, and to keep our own feet from the bitter path 
they trod.” 

“This paper directs that the children of Richard Grant shall no longer bear 
the name of Vaughn. It belongs alone to you,” persisted Fergus ; but his face 
brightened, his voice softened as Neria spoke and looked. 

“Could he speak to us now he would take back that cruel wish. In the 
grave all is forgiven. Make peace with his memory, dear Fergus, as you your- 
self need pardon. Forgive and be forgiven.” 

As she spoke, the tempest, risen to its height, broke in a fearful thunder-clap 
directly above their heads ; the bolt splintering the topmost crag of the Lion’s 
Head, and sending its blackened fragments plunging into the flat and pallid sea 
at its feet. The old house rocked to its foundation, and the great organ in its 
recess quivered through every fibre. Then, like the swan who dies, its agony 
found voice, and from the long-si!ent pipes crept a strange wild sound, as fantastic 
and as thrilling as the supernatural tones of the ASolian harp. For one moment 
its wild waves filled the chamber, then sank, trembling through fine gradations 
to a whisper—a sigh faint as that of a dying infant, and were gone. “It is the 
answer to my words—it is the promise of peace and pardon,” murmured Neria. 

Fergus made no reply. His hard reason refused to accept this solution of 
the phenomenon, yet failed to furnish a better. While he still hesitated, another 
flash of lightning, yet more blinding than the last, filled the room, and in the 
same instant a clattering peal of thunder seemed to burst upon their very heads, 

“The house is struck—quick, Neria!” cried Fergus ; and, seizing her in his 
arms, rushed from the room, through the long corridors, and into the open air, 
leaving the storm, the shadows, the grim, golden knight, the confession of Eg- 
bert Vaughn, the memory of his son Reginald, of Lazarus Graves, of John Gil- 
lies, of Giovanna Vascetti, of all the sin.and misery which a hundred years had 
gathered there, to hold revel together in the dreary house. 

But the measure of its days was full; its heaped iniquities might no longer be 
forgiven. With a thunderous crash the western wall, riven stone from stone, 
fell out, and through the chasm Fergus pointed silently to the organ already 
wreathed in flame, whose agile fingers ran across the keys, whose waving gar- 
ments fluttered from the choir, whose passionate breath crept through every tube, 
and flaunted, banner-like, from the desecrated cross at the top. 

Neria looked and hid her eyes. 

“Some attempt must be made to save the house or its contents,” said Fergus, 
looking impatiently down the empty road. 

“Do nothing; it is the hand of God,” replied Neria, solemnly. “ Let house 
and secret perish together, and let us trust that, with fire from His own hand, 
God has purged away the guilt of each.” 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 
ULYSSES REDIVIVUS. 


THE tempest without was less terrible than the flames and ruin within, and 
the cousins resolved upon immediate flight. But Mrs. Vaughn’s ponies had 
already decided the question on their own part, and tearing themselves free had 
dashed down the road and out of sight just as the last fatal bolt descended. 

Nancy Brume, waiting only to satisfy her conscience by informing her em- 
ployers of her intentions, had followed them, and Fergus saw no other course but 
to wrap Neria as securely as possible, and with his arms about her, to half carry 
and half lead her down the cliff, hoping to find some shelter at its base. But 
Neria, wrought upon almost to frenzy by the scenes she had passed through, 
was now inspired with a wild terror of the spot and its neighborhood, and re- 
fused to listen to any proposition of lingering, even for a few moments. 

“No, no! Let us geton. Anywhere away from this,” was her only answer 
to the expostulations of her companion, and when Fergus had marked the rigid 
pallor of her face, the wild light of her eyes, and the convulsive trembling of her 
limbs, he no longer resisted her entreaties, but led her on through the storm, 
shielding her as best he could from its fury, and silently longing to take upon 
himself the double of her pain, fatigue and terror, if so she might be spared. 
And still as they struggled onward through the tempest, the flames of the burn- 
ing house shed a lurid light along their path, and as they turned to look shot 
upward in a torrent of fire and smoke, as if earth, refusing longer to conceal the 
ghastly secrets of the house, committed them once for all to the Prince of the 
Power of the Air, to do with them as he would. Then the fierce flame smoul- 
dered down to an angry glow, and a cloud of smoke and mist wrapped the ruin 
from sight. 

The way was long and rough, and yet a mile from the gates of Bonniemeer, 
Neria’s fictitious strength suddenly gave out, and she would have fallen to the 
earth but for Fergus, who hastily threw an arm about her waist, and found her in 
the next moment swooning helplessly upon his breast. 

No human habitation lay nearer than Bonniemeer, but some rods from where 
they stood, Fergus remembered a ruined smithy whose broken roof might yet 
afford some shelter from the storm; and, tenderly raising Neria in his arms, he 
made his way toward it as rapidly as his burden, the blinding rain, and the ap- 
proaching darkness would allow. 

As they approached the shed Neria, recovering consciousness, struggled to 
regain her feet, and Fergus suffering her to so, supported her by an arm about 
her waist while with the other hand he drew the light shaw! more closely around 
her neck. But as they gained the shelter of the smithy and paused, Fergus 
looking earnestly into the face of his companion was startled by its unearthly 
pallor and the vacant stare of the usually animated eyes. With a rare impulse 
of tenderness he clasped her to his heart and kissing her cold cheek, mur- 
mured : 

“You are too nearly an angel, for the sin and trouble of this world, dar- 
ling.” 

With a faint sigh Neria’s head sank upon his breast, and he, not knowing 
that she had swooned again, bent his own above it in caressing tenderness. 

At the same moment, a man who had, at their entrance, secreted himself be- 
hind the chimney of the forge, and thence attentively watched and listened to al! 
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that passed, stepped quietly through a chasm in the wall of the ruin, and with 
bent head and mufiled form, made his way through the storm in the direction of 
Bonniemeer. 

An hour later, Neria, leaning heavily upon her cousin’s arm, reached the 
house, and was met at the door by Francia. 

“Why Neria! How came you to walk in such a dreadful storm, and where 
is the carriage? But what do youthink? Papa is here.” 

“ Here!” exclaimed Neria, faintly. 

“Yes, indeed. He came in the stage-coach, and one of Burrough’s men 
drove him over about three o’clock. He wanted to go on to Cragness and meet 
you, but you had the ponies, and the carriage horses are both sick, John says, 
so—but you musn’t stand here in your drenched clothes. Go up stairs, please, 
and I will run and tell papa you are come home.” 

“No, no, not yet,” cried Neria, catching at Francia’s dress as she turned 
toward the library door. 

“TI am sotired and wet, he would be disturbed,” pursued she, in answer to 
the look of surprise upon the young girl’s face. “Let me go up stairs first and 
change my dress.” 

“Come then, I will go and help you. Let us be as quick as we can. Papa 
must be asleep or he would hear your voice.” 

“ Wait a moment, Neria,” interrupted Fergus, and drawing her a little aside, 
whispered, 

Shall you tell my uncle what we have discovered ?” 

“QO no,” returned Neria, in the same tone, “what need of disturbing him 
with it? Let us forget it, or at least appear to forget.” 

“Fergus, you shouldn’t keep Neria now, she is very wet and will take cold. 
Besides, she wants to see papa,” called Francia, from the foot of the stairs ; and 
Neria obeyed the summons, while Fergus, with rather an angry glance at his 
cousin, sought his uncle for the double purpose of greeting him and of relating 
the catastrophe of Cragness. 

Half an hour later when Neria, refreshed, but still pale and worn with her 
recent fatigue of body and mind, came to greet her husband, Vaughn met her 
with a grave and even pitiful tenderness very different from the fond devotion 
he had been wont to exhibit in the first days of their marriage. And as Neria 
raised her eyes to his face she was shocked to see how it had changed since 
their separation. 

“You are not looking well, Sieur. Have you been ill?” asked she, kindly, 
and yet with a timid reserve in her voiee, painfully familiar to her husband’s ear. 

“ Not at all, only hard at work,” replied he, releasing the hand he had taken 
as he kissed her cheek. “I have found plenty to occupy my time, especially of 
late, and I have only asked a furlough now for a week. I shall return to-mor- 
row.” 

“So soon?” asked Neria, and to Vaughn’s sensitive ear it was as if she had 
said, “It is well it is no longer.” 

He made no reply, but Francia’s voice volubly filled the silence with regrets, 
entreaties and exclamations of dismay. Fergus standing in a distant window 
with his back to the room, took no part in the conversation. He had fancied 
his uncle’s greeting to him strangely cold, and his manner repellant although 
strictly courteous ; and Fergus, man of the world as he was, was still young 
enough to allow a slight he could not resent to obviously disturb his mind. 

Tea was served, and under the genial influence of the brilliant table, the ex- 
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quisite beverage, and the harmonious influence of social feeling, a certain su- 
perficial cheerfulness veiled for a time to each mind its substantial anxieties and 
troubles. But when in the great drawing-room they gathered about the smoul- 
dering fire, and looked each in the other’s face, a shadow of reserve and isola- 
tion seemed to stand between, dividing those who should have been nearest, 
and replacing the fond confidences of a reunited family by the ominous sen- 
tence, “ Every heart knoweth its own bitterness, and there is a grief with which 
the stranger intermeddleth not.’ Only Francia, in whose mind the necessity 
of concealing her feelings from Fergus was even more urgent than the feelings 
themselves, assumed a liveliness so forced as to border on levity, and without 
perceiving that no one listened, no one applauded, that Vaughn was abstracted 
and gloomy, Neria pre-occupied with her own thoughts, and Fergus with Neria. 

The evening dragged wearily on, and at an earlier hour than usual Neria 
rose, pleading fatigue, and bade nod -night. Vaughn accompanied her to the 
foot of the stairs, and taking her hand looked deep into her eyes. 

“ Sleep well to-night, pale nun,” said he, sadly. “ To-morrow I shall be gone.” 

“O Sieur! you do not think I wish it? You do not feel your visit unwel- 
come ?” asked Neria, in pained surprise. 

“My visit? You are right, Neria, I have no home, no wife. Good-night, 
child, do not be grieved at what I say, do not think I blame you. You have 
been as courteous to me as to any gentleman who might have been the guest of 
the house for a night. More, I did not expect, or if I did, I deserved to be again 
disappointed.” He smiled as men have smiled while death tore at their hearts 
and drank their blood, and left her to wearily climb the stairs and sink forlorn 
upon the floor of her chamber, crying, 

“Q mother, broken-hearted mother, why did you 1 not cast me into the sea 
before you died upon its brink? Cruel, cruel life, and O most merciful death!” 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
NOBLESSE OBLIGE 


THE next morning, Colonel Vaughn, returning from his morning walk, was 
overtaken by a ragged boy, who thrusting a billet into his hand with the injunc- 
tion, “ Miss Rhee says you must look at it right off,” turned and shot away in the 
direction of Carrick with a rapidity strongly suggestive of a reward in prospect. 

Vaughn looked after him a moment in some surprise, and then opening the 
paper read, 

“Tam dying. Come to me once more for the sake of Francia’s mother, if not 
for the sake of poor Anita.” 

As he read, Vaughn’s haggard face grew yet paler, and he muttered: 

“ Does not the day bring its own troubles without calling back those of yes- 
terday ? Anita, Gabrielle, Francia, if 1 have wronged you, be content, for Neria 
revenges all.” 

Tearing the paper into atoms, he scattered them upon the fresh autumn wind 
and walked slowly homeward. 

The unsocial breakfast over, Vaughn took his hat and left the house, but 
paused a moment on the terrace, doubting whether he should not mention his 
destination, and yet disliking to enter upon the subject of Mrs. Rhee with any 
member of the family who had been taught to avoid her name. 

Standing thus, Fergus’s voice reached his ear through the closed blinds of the 
library. “ You look ill and worn, Neria. Are you disturbed at anything ?” 
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“ How can you ask, Fergus? This terrible secret crushes me to the earth. 
It will kill me with its shame and sin,” murmured Neria in reply; and Vaughn 
starting as if a serpent had lain at his feet, sprang down the steps and struck 
toward Carrick, his brows drawn low above his glittering eyes, his mouth hard 
and white with the emotion he suppressed. 

Arrived at the ‘little cottage, he was admitted by the old domestic as an 
expected guest, and conducted at once to Mrs. Rhee’s bedchamber. 

“You have come !” exclaimed the dying woman, extending her wasted hands 
and fastening her eyes hungrily upon his face. “I was afraid you would not.” 

“Why should I refuse, Anita? If you indeed are dying, I shall lose in your 
death a heart that once, at least, loved me well.” 

And Vaughn, half bitterly, half tenderly pressed the thin hands to his lips ; and, 
seating himself, retained them in his grasp. Upon the wan face of the dying 
woman came the flush and light of almost incredible joy, and the ebbing life 
seemed to rush back in a flood to her heart as she cried : 

“ And you say it! O Frederick, not once, but always—now—this very mo- 
ment, I love you as no woman ever will or ever can love you. Believe that, and tell 
me you believe it before I die, for it is so many, many years that you have forced 
me to be silent, that you cannot know how unswerving my love has been from 
then till now.” 

“ And has this love been joy or sorrow?” asked Vaughn, abruptly. 

“A bitter joy, a cherished sorrow,” replied Anita, after a pause. 

“So is love always to one of the two it falls between,” returned Vaughn, 
harshly. “Be content, Anita, your love is as happy as mine ; happier, for it had 
its day, a brief one, perhaps, but bright while it lasted. You were content while 
we were abroad ?” 

“ Content!” exclaimed Anita, while the flush upon her cheek deepened toa 
fever glow. “Each moment of that time has made tolerable a year of the life 
since. I die because those moments are expended.” 

“Pity me, then, Anita,” groaned Vaughn, hiding his face upon the bed. 
“Pity me, for I have no such memories to support me, and I am a man and can- 
not die.” 

“ She does not love you then, this pale girl, whom you have placed above all the 
queens of the earth by giving her your heart and your name ?” asked the octoroon, 
fiercely. 

“She does not love me! She loathes my presence, my voice, my face. If I 
touch her she swoons with disgust and terror.” 

As the bitter words dropped from his lips Vaughn would, if he could, have 
snatched them back, but it was too late. Anita’s jealous ears had caught every 
one, and she murmured passionately, “If I could but live, if I could but 
live !” 

Vaughn did not hear her. He was pacing the little room through and 
through, and already had forgotten the presence of the dying woman, when she 
said meaningly, 

“There is good cause, no doubt, for such coldness. Does Fergus Murray 
remain at Bonniemeer since your return?” 

Vaughn was at her side in an instant, her hands grasped in his, her eyes 
chained by the terrible inquisition of his gaze. “Anita! What does this 
mean? Explain yourself, or you shall die repenting that you had ever spoken.” 

“You should have learned in the old time that to threaten was to seal my 
lips,” returned Anita sullenly. 
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“Yes, but speak! Woman, you will drive me mad! Speak out, for God’s 
sake.” 

“For your sake, who are my God, I will speak. Do you not know that long 
before the fatal idea of making her your wife occurred to you, your nephew loved 
her and she him? She would have married him, but it was better to be mis- 
tress of Bonniemeer than the wife of a young man with his fortune yet to 
make—” 

“No. There you are wrong, I will swear,” interposed Vaughn, sternly. “ She 
has nothing mean or calculating about her. She is above the world in her errors 
as in her virtues.” 

“O well then,” sneered Anita. “Very likely it was some romantic idea of 
gratitude, of sacrificing her own wishes to those of the man who had beena 
providence to her when Providence deserted her. She offered herself a victim 
to your passion.” 

Again Vaughn started to his feet, stung to the heart by an explanation tally- 
ing so cruelly with the experiences of his married life. “And I, who loved her 
so far beyond myself, accepted the sacrifice.” 

“The sacrifice was incomplete: it seems, for she could not conceal, even in 
your arms, her regrets for another,” said she, cunningly. 

Vaughn paused in his stride, looked at her as looks the wounded lion at the 
foe who has hurt him unto death and yet holds himself beyond his reach, and 
said nothing. 

“It is not for myself that I speak,” resumed Anita; “I am dying, and even 
though I lived, I have long since relinquished all hope of your love; but it is 
Francia—it is the child of my child who is the true sufferer, the real victim. 
Long ago, before you forbade her to visit me, I knew that she loved Fergus, and 
when I found her suffering and troubled, I drew from her the secret that was 
poisoning her life. She loved Fergus, and Fergus would have loved her, but 
that Neria stood between, and drew him to her with the wonderful magic of her 
smile. I tried to soothe and quiet her, but the child inherits the passions of 
her mother’s race with the pride of yours, and she threw herself away upon a 
man whom already she despises. Neria married you, and now rewards herself 
for the sacrifice by indulging her passion for Fergus in your absence. “ Do you 
know where they were yesterday ?” 

“ At Cragness,” replied Vaughn, briefly. 

“Yes. The whole day alone in that deserted house. Even the woman who 
lived there was sent to Carrick, and it was night before they returned home.” 

“What scandal are you trying to make of this? The place was struck by 
lightning and burned to the ground. Mrs. Vaughn’s horses were frightened and 
escaped, and she was forced to walk home ; of course it was late when they ar- 
rived. Be careful, Anita, not to go beyond the truth.” 

“ Beyond !” exclaimed the octoroon, with an evil laugh. “ Be careful you, 
not to go so far as the truth if you still would hold to your idol. How engross- 
ing the conversation or the business which took them there must have been, 
when neither the lady nor the gentleman perceived the tempest gathering in time 
to escape it! Nancy Brume had watched it for hours, and went to the library 
door to warn them of it, but, although she knocked loudly, no one replied. Mrs. 
Vaughn is a great business woman, I believe ; probably she was engaged in set- 
tling old accounts.” 

“ That is enough. Not one word more,” groaned Vaughn, and¢his torturer, 
looking in his livid face and meeting the gaze of his burning eyes, saw that it 
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was enough, and sank back upon the pillows exhausted with the vehemence of 
her own passion. When she spoke again it was in an altered tone. “ Frederick, 
shall not I see Francia once more before I die ?” 

“ To poison her ears with this ?” 

“No; I swear before God not to reveal one word of all that has passed be- 
tween us. I only wish to bid her good-by, to kiss her lips and feel her pure 
breath upon my cheek. Remember, she is the only creature of my blood in the 
whole world. You will not deny my dying wish ?” 

“T dare not. She shall come, if you will promise also not to reveal yourself.” 

“T promise. When shall she come?” 

“To-day.” I shall not return to Bonniemeer, but you may send for her.” 

“You will not return! Will you not let them know that they are discov: 
ered?” 

“Discovered? I do not comprehend you, Mrs. Rhee,” said Vaughn, with a 
haughty coldness. “The scandalous suspicions you have suggested with re- 
gard to my wife and my nephew, inspire in my mind only a feeling of contempt 
for the slanderer who can utter them. They harmonize well with the anony- 
mous letter whose author I now recognize.” 

Anita started to her elbow. “An anonymous letter relating to Neria and 
Fergus!” cried she, in tones of genuine surprise. “Have you such a one? 
It was not from me. I swear it by all that is sacred,” 

“It is sufficient. I believe you,” said Vaughn, briefly. 

“ And this letter, from an entirely different source—does this also excite only 
contempt for the slanderer who wrote it?” sneered the octoroon. 

Vaughn hesitated ; but only for a moment, only until the chivalrous honor of 
his nature could assert itself’ Then he said: “Yes; I will not believe Neria 
guilty of more than the fatal error of sacrificing herself to me, until my own 
eyes or her own tongue convict her.” 

“Such proof you will never have. She is too careful,” muttered the baffled 
woman, bitterly. 

“Such proof I shall never have, for a lie cannot be proved. To connect sin 
or shame with Neria is to drag the heavens down and trample on them.” But 
as the words left his lips, a fiend’s echoed in his ear those that Neria had that 
morning spoken to Fergus: 

“ This terrible secret crushes me to the earth. It will kill me with its shame 
and sin,” and his proud heart quailed within him. He threw himself upon his 
knees. “My God, my God!” groaned he. “ Let me not lose my reason, let me 
not lose my faith in her. Take life, take honor, happiness, all, but leave me my 
faith in her—let me die with her pure image in my heart.” Never prayer was 
thus wrung from the centre of a tortured soul, and remained unanswered, never 
since He, hanging on the cross, called upon the Father and was comforted. 
Vaughn arose pale and serene. The temptress, looking at him, knew that her 
power was over, her work done, and with a bitter moan she turned her face to 
the wall and was dumb. Without another word Vaughn left the room, and an 
hour later was on his way to the great battle he knew to be approaching, and in 
whose front he now hoped to lay down the iife he no longer cared to keep. He 
had not, however, forgotten his promise. In the hurried note of leave-taking, 
written to Francia, from Carrick, he had bidden her go to Mrs. Rhee as soon as 
possible, and had sent word to Neria that she would receive a letter from him in 
a day or two, explaining; his abrupt departure in full. 





